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Mr, Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen : 

I am here this morning because I feel under a great 
personal debt to the people of Solon. For nearly 
a quarter of a century they have been my warm 
steadfast friends, and to them I owe a large and gener- 
ous debt of gratitude, which time will serve rather to 
increase than diminish. And though no man can be 
more conscious than myself, of my utter inability 
to fill the place of the distinguished gentleman, our 
friend General Garfield, who was expected here 
to-day, nor in the limited time allowed me for prepara- 
tion can I do but scanty justice to myself; yet I felt 
bound, at any sacrifice of personal feeling, to come here 
in answer to your urgent call, and do the best in my 
power to entertain you for a few moments with some 
thoughts suggested by your gathering. 

I shall not attempt to retrace the history of your Soci- 
ety, or take up your time in recalling the scenes in 
which so many of you have been actors, and with which 
all of you are familiar. All this has been done, and 



faithfully done, by those more familiar with the subject 
than myself, and who in former times have carefully pre- 
served, and laid away for future use, the noble records 
of the pioneers of the Reserve. 

In this age of luxury, extravagance and wealth, with 
the iron-horse rushing by our dwellings, making neigh- 
bors of those separated by a continent ; with the tele- 
graph '* putting a girdle 'round the earth in forty 
seconds," enabling men to converse with each other 
though widely sundered as the poles, the very word 
^'pioneer" awakens a sensation in our bosoms like 
gazing upon the ruins of a by-gone age. 

What a debt do we owe those noble men and women 
who, through good report and evil report, through 
perils often by day and by night, amid hunger and 
loneliness, with painstaking, self-sacrifice and noble 
ambitions, laid low the primeval forests, scattered the 
wild beasts, and the still wilder savage ; plowed and 
sowed, and turned the wilderness into a garden ; laid 
broad and deep the foundations on which our free insti- 
tutions are built, education and religion, leaving to their 
descendants the land we now enjoy — a land sacred to 
liberty, protected by law — a land that, in all its mighty 
length and breadth, is not large enough to hold within 
its borders a single slave — a land of Christian civiliza- 
tion — the ripe, consummate fruit of the experience of 
ages. 

Most of the early pioneers of the Reserve have calmly 
folded their hands, and laid down in the quiet earth 
to their last dreamless sleep. Here and there may be 
seen a silver-haired old man or woman, whose days have 
been lengthened out to a green old age, and who, like 
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shocks of corn fully ripe, are waiting to be gathered 
like their fathers by the Great Reaper. I greet those 
of them who are here to-day with all reverence and 
honor. I thank them, in the name of our common 
humanity, for their noble labors, and for the rich and 
precious examples they have taught by their virtues ; 
and I earnestly trust, that when their work on earth is 
ended, they may find that ** better country*' where 
**toil and privation" are utter strangers, where rest 
and peace is an eternal heritage. 

A few weeks ago, I stood in the midst of the Coliseum, 
in ancient Rome, and gazed with awe upon that stupen- 
dous ruin. As you know, it was designed by a Christian 
architect and martyr, and was commenced by the Em- 
peror Vespasian seventy-two years after the birth of our 
Saviour, and dedicated by Titus ten years after the 
destruction of Jerusalem. As I looked upon that vast 
theater, once capable of seating eighty thousand spec- 
tators, standing in its grandeur and magnificence as it 
stood eighteen hundred years ago — as its tragic and ter- 
rible history came crowding into my mind, then I began 
to realize something of what it meant, to be a pioneer 
in that great religion which the Master said was ** Peace 
on earth and good will to men. " 

Yes, thought I, here within these very walls, on the 
soil hallowed by their heroic sufferings and sacrifices; 
here, in the midst of the arena where now I stand, died, 
in the midst of the jeers and scoffs of the cruel and 
heartless spectators, those pioneers of the truth **of 
whom the world was not worthy, ** the Christian 
martyrs. Probably, within the space enclosed by those 
mighty walls, there has been more of human suffering, 
more fearful barbarities enacted, than upon any other 
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place of equal extent upon earth. The records of the 
Church are crowded with the names of men and women 
who perished, for "Christ's sake,** on that dreadful 
spot. Wherever the Christian religion obtained its 
converts — no matter in what part of the earth — subject 
to the Roman jurisdiction, there were they arrested by 
the cruel governors of Rome, in order ** they might be 
butchered *' to make a Roman holiday. In the time of 
Trajan, that great and noble teacher, scholar and 
Christian leader Ignatius was brought from Antioch, 
the place where the Christians received their name, to be 
devoured by wild beasts in the Coliseum. Here are 
still in perfect preservation the cages where the wild ani- 
mals were confined and starved to maddening ferocity. 
There are the dungeons with walls of incredible thick- 
ness, open for the light and air only in front, and that 
looking directly into the midst of that awful ampitheater 
where the hopeless victims, spared for to-morrow, must 
see the victims of to-day meet their end ; where the 
only sounds that met their ears were the exultant howls 
of the populace over the sufferings of the tortured 
martyr, the shrieks of the sufferer, or the savage roar 
of the wild and famished beasts as they roamed around, 
eager for blood, panting for their prey. What exalted 
faith, sublime courage and holy zeal must have been 
given to those men and women, the real pioneers of the 
truth ! With what unfaltering hope did they lay down 
their lives, in the belief they might attain a *' better 
resurrection. *' 

Out of the very air around me I seemed to hear these 
words : * * What are these which are arrayed in white 
robes, and whence came they?'* '*And I said unto 
him, Sir, thou knowest. These are they who came out 
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of tribulation. '* '* They shall hunger no more, neither 
thirst any more, neither shall the sun light on them nor 
any heat. *' 

Close by the Coliseum are the remains of the gorgeous 
palace of the Caesars. Here lived in imperial luxury 
and voluptuousness the Emperors of Rome, who ruled 
the world. From the windows of the palace they could 
see the ** seven hills, " and look over a large portion of 
the city they ruled. Far across the Campagna stretched 
the Viaduct, still standing as a monument to the 
genius and power of the Roman people. On the left 
stood the Forum of Julius Caesar, where Cicero thun- 
dered, and whose walls had echoed to the voices of 
Caesar, Brutus, Pompey, Mark Anthony, Cataline, and 
indeed all the great heroes of Roman history. In this 
palace Caligula lived, four years after the crucifixion of 
our Lord, and here are the remains of the yellow and 
golden palace of Nero, whose splendors and costly 
adornings put to shame the story of Aladdin. Close 
by, and leading out of the city, was the '*Appian 
Way, " the most celebrated roadway in the world. It 
was begun by Appius Claudius, three hundred and 
twelve years before Christ, stretching across the Cam- 
pagna, and connecting Rome with Southern Italy, 
Greece, and the eastern possession of the Roman empire. 

Beyond the wall of the city, but in plain view, was the 
spot where St. Paul was beheaded. His sacred remains 
were carefully preserved by the Christians of his day, 
and over them is now erected one of the most costly and 
magnificent cathedrals of the world. Here, if in any 
known spot, rest the ashes of the Great Apostle. As 
you stand over his tomb, you hear his voice saying, **I 
have fought a good fight ; I have finished my course ; 
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I have kept the faith. " Among the earliest of the mar- 
tyrs, before the Coliseum was completed, the persecu- 
tions of the Christian disciples had begun to rage, and 
St. Paul and St. Peter both sealed their belief with 
their lives — the one going to the block, the other to the 
more terrible crucifixion. 

But the Emperors of Rome have vanished from the 
earth, with all their lordly retinues. Their splendid 
palaces have crumbled in the dust. Almost their names 
have passed from the memory of mankind. But the 
names of some of those humble martyrs, whom they 
tortured and persecuted, the pioneers of the faith taught 
by Him who died on Calvary will live sweet in the 
hearts and memories of men forever. 

As one travels over the earth he is forcibly reminded 
of the great truth, ** that the fashion of this world pass- 
eth away. " I have just finished reading a most charm- 
ing and attractive book, written by one of my own gifted 
townsmen, who is with us to-day (Mr. Fogg), called, 
** Arabistan, or the Land of the Arabian Nights. " I 
have followed the author in my mind through all his 
wanderings in Egypt, Jerusalem and Arabia. I have 
been with him to the ancient cities of Bagdad, Babylon 
and Nineveh. The desolation and decay that have 
swept these once imperial cities almost into oblivion, 
tells the story most forcibly of the vain effort of man- 
kind to perpetuate their history or their memories. 
While the ruins of their most imperishable works remain 
the names of their builders have gone beyond the hope 
of resurrection. Yet men toil for honor and fame, and 
will do so to the end of time. But the monuments of 
one age are erased by those of another, and in a few 
centuries the names of those great men most familiar to 
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us, will give place to the heroes of a later and different 
civilization. 

As we look upon our own great State, with her teem- 
ing millions of industrious people, her wide-spread use- 
fulness and acknowledged power among the States of the 
Union, we can scarcely realize the fact that within the 
life-time of some of your own pioneers, the first white 
family was on its way in a covered wagon from New 
England to found a settlement in Ohio. The men who 
originally settled Ohio were of the race of Puritans who 
settled in New England. They were bold, brave, hardy 
men and women, careful against danger, but able to 
meet it. Their religious belief was that of their fathers, 
and they loved liberty of conscience and liberty of 
action, because they knew how costly a price had been 
paid to secure them. The story of the Mayflower and 
the sufferings of those devoted pilgrims had been graven 
on their hearts, and they brought to the State of Ohio , 
and especially to the Western Reserve, the habits, the 
desires and the practices of their ancestors. 

I never think of our pilgrim fathers, driven from the 
land they loved, seeking these barren shores for the 
honor of God, and the liberty of worshiping Him ac- 
cording to the dictates of their own consciences, without 
emotion. To them we owe so much of what we now 
enjoy. For within the compass of that little bark the 
germinal principles of civil and religious liberty, which 
so long had been struggling into being, assumed a local 
habitation and a name. On board that humble vessel 
the first charter of American liberty was drawn and 
s i gned. Carlyle says in one of his books : ** Look now 
at American Saxondom, and at the little fact of the sail- 
ing of the Mayflower two hundred years ago. There 
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were struggling settlers before — some material as of a 
body was there, but the soul of it was this. These poor 
men, driven out of their own country and not able to 
live in Holland, determined on settling in the New 
World. Black, untamed forests are there, and wild, sav- 
age creatures, but not so cruel as a star-chamber hang- 
man. They clubbed their small means together, hired 
a ship — the little ship Mayflower — and made ready to set 
sail. Ha ! these men had, I think, a work. The weak 
thing, weaker than a child, becomes strong if it is a true 
thing. Puritanism was only despicable, laughable then, 
but nobody can manage to laugh at it now. It is one 
of the strongest things under the sun at present. " 

There was Elder Brewster, with his open Bible, com- 
mending his little flock to Him who holds the seas in the 
holloHv of His hand. There was the accomplished 
Winslow and his noble wife, giving up home, friends 
and country to share the common fate in store for the 
Pilgrim. There were Carver, and Bradford, and Aller- 
ton, and there was Miles Standish, the brave and gallant 
soldier, with his beautiful wife Rose, that tender and 
delicate flower, so soon to be transplanted, to bloom in 
a ** better country,'* whose oldest fashion is immortal- 
ity. But all this thrice-told tale is as familiar to you 
as household words, and I will not weary you by need- 
less repetition. But you would expect the descendants 
of such men and women would, in founding a great 
State like Ohio, lay broad the foundation for the ad- 
vancement of liberty, education and humanity, and in 
this we are not disappointed. From one end of the 
State to the other, schools have been established, 
colleges endowed, churches built, morality practiced 
and encouraged, and perhaps it may be said with honest 
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pride, that no State has a more intelligent, valuable or 
useful population than our own. So soon as our people 
had reached a condition where they could tax them- 
selves for purposes of humanity, they built the 
Insane, the Blind, the Deaf and Dumb, and Idiot Asy- 
lums, all of which have been the source of incalculable 
good to the unfortunate beings compelled to seek refuge 
within their walls. 

It was while acting as your member of Legislature 
that I became aware of the vast influence for good of 
these benevolent institutions, and the credit which was 
due to the pioneers of the State, under whose influence 
they were founded and encouraged. And if I was asked 
what was the distinctive feature of our people among all 
the States, which makes them superior as a race to many 
others I, have visited, I should answer, because of their 
generous public charities, and the tender care they take 
of the poor unfortunates of the land, who are unable by 
the act of God to provide rationally for themselves. 

I should like, if time permitted, to detail at length 
what has been done in our country during the last half 
century, to advance the cause of humanity in the treat- 
ment of the insane, the blind, the deaf and dumb, and 
the idiotic, but I will only glance at their history for a 
moment. 

For centuries the poor unfortunate insane had been 
treated like the vilest of criminals. To protect itself, 
society loaded them with chains and handcuffs, shut 
them in the gloomiest of dungeons, the safest of prisons, 
and left them to wear their lives away behind bolts and 
bars, helpless, hopeless and forsaken. All this has been 
changed, and Ohio was one of the earliest States to 
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embrace the reformation. Among the • names of the 
noble men and women who were pioneers in this great 
work, I will mention but one, and that a woman. Miss* 
Dorothea L. Dix. Her labors in searching out the 
miserable insane, beginning in Massachusetts, her 
benevolent and devoted self-sacrifices have rarely been 
equaled and never excelled. Those who have read the 
history of Howard, the philanthropist, in his struggles 
to aid the unfortunate victims of legal punishment in 
England, can appreciate something of her great mission. 
She visited the maniacs in their lonely cells everywhere, 
and by pen and voice called upon Congress and the 
State Legislatures to put a stop to the terrible injustice 
and sickening humanity. Brave, heroic, self-sacrificing, 
great woman ! We honor you with all our hearts. The 
good you achieved can never be known or calculated, 
and your influence will never cease to be felt through 
the coming ages. Almost at once, in answer to her call, 
sprung up over the land, those noble edifices that are 
the pride of our own and sister States. The poor in- 
sane, no longer criminals and outcasts, found the fetters 
stricken from their limbs, and themselves ushered into 
spacious, well-ventilated halls and rooms, with whole- 
some food and nourishment. Scientific and humane 
physicians replaced the iron-hearted jailors, and under- 
took their cure. All that money and skill could do, 
was lavished upon them, in the attempt to restore their 
reason, and fit them again for the society of mankind. 
So far successful were these eiforts, that I believe, 
where cases are placed early under proper treatment in 
those institutions, over seventy per cent, are perma- 
nently cured. Those incurable are far from being 
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wretched or outcasts. They have a certain enjoyment 
of life ; they eat, drink and sleep in safety and peace, 
while a large number of them, in music, dancing, rid- 
ing and walking, find employment and comparative 
happiness. God bless the pioneers in this great work. 

The history of the Deaf and Dumb Asylum, and those 
for the Blind, are almost equally interesting. Shut out, 
as these unfortunates are, from so much of life that is 
useful or enjoyable, they are yet educated at these insti- 
tutions, so that existence becomes perhaps, in the total, 
as satisfactory to them as the majority of their fellow 
men. I knew Mr. Thomas H. Gallaudet, the founder 
of the mode of treatment of the deaf and dumb of the 
United States. He was a noble, wholly unselfish man, 
who gave his life to this work. He married a deaf mute 
and so gave the highest proof of his devotion to the 
interests of these unfortunate people. 

Next to the loss of reason, I have always regarded 
blindness as the greatest of personal afflictions. But 
owing to the benevolence of the present age, its advance- 
ment in science and culture, the blind now achieve high 
positions as men and women of education and ability, 
and often excel in those branches of learning which are 
supposed only to be acquired by those who see. Yet I 
never pass a blind man that I do not wish it were in my 
power to open his eyes, that he might enjoy the beauty 
of the world around him, and look up at the sun, the 
moon, the stars, and into the faces of his fellow men. 
But alas, no such power has been given since 
our Lord touched the eyes of blind Bartimeus at the 
gates of Jericho, on his last journey to Jerusalem, and 
gave him not only the vision of himself, the Great 
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Healer, but opened upon the poor, darkened mind of 
him who '* was born blind, ** that panorama of beauty, 
the valley of the Jordan, in all its surpassing loveliness. 
No wonder *' that he followed Jesus in the way. '* 

Of all tasks, apparently the most hopeless was the 
attempt to ameliorate the condition of those born to 
idiocy. But even here good men and women did not 
despair ; and however loathsome the work, it was un- 
dertaken with zeal and cheerful courage. In our own 
State, owing almost exclusively to the influence of 
women, we have a noble Asylum for Idiots, and the 
success in teaching them has been marked and favor- 
able. I well remember visiting the old institution in its 
infancy, and seeing with my own eyes the good being 
accomplished by the noble women who were giving 
their hearts and hands to this work. 

It would hardly be respectful, at this meeting of the 
Pioneer Association, if we failed to notice that we are 
celebrating the one hundredth anniversary of our nation's 
birthday, for it is only a century since the truths con- 
tained in the Declaration of Independence were given to 
the world. Most forcibly and pertinently did General 
Garfield, in his masterly oration in the House of Rep- 
resentatives, a few days ago, allude to this great act of 
our fathers. * 'Whence came," he says, *Hhe immortal 
truths of the Declaration ? To me this was for years 
the riddle of our history. The great doctrine of the 
Declaration germinated ia the hearts of our fathers, 
and were developed under the new influences of this 
wilderness world by the same subtle mystery which 
brings forth the rose from the germ of the rose-tree. 
Unconsciously to themselves, the great truths were 
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growing under the new conditions, until, like the cen- 
tury plant, they blossomed into the matchless beauty of 
the Declaration of Independence, whose fruitage, in- 
creased and increasing, we enjoy to-day. ** 

Let it never be said that we have failed to render due 
homage to the memory of those illustrious pioneers of 
freedom, who spread before the world, in characters of 
living light, the principles by which they were governed, 
and to the maintenance of which they pledged **their 
lives, their fortunes and their sacred honor.'* 

I have stood by the last resting place of some of the 
great heroes, statesmen and scholars of the earth. I 
have seen the mausoleum of Hadrian, the tomb of the 
Scipios, of St. Constantia and St. Helena, the daughter 
and wife of Constantine, the first Christian emperor. 
In the Vatican now stands the magnificent sarcophagus 
of Porphyry, where the ashes of his daughter were de- 
posited. I have looked with wonder upon the costly 
and splendid tombs of the once powerful Medici family 
at Florence, whose place of sepulture is one of the 
wonders of the world. It was from this very family 
came Catharine de Medici, that bigoted fanatic who 
caused in Paris the frightful massacre of St. Barthol- 
omew. I have stood by the remains of Napoleon, in 
the church of the Invalides, where all has been done to 
heap dignity and honor upon the remains of a mortal 
that boundless wealth and national pride could do — and 
I have walked where his great rival, the Duke of Wel- 
lington, lies in his granite coffin, in the crypt of St. 
Paul's Cathedral, while the measured steps of the sentry 
going to and fro, showed how sacredly was guarded this 
•chamber of the dead, I have been to the grave of 
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Columbus, of Shakespeare and Scott, of Milton and 
Johnson, to the tombs of England's kings and queens, 
and her mightiest orators and heroes. So have I visited the 
last resting places of the kings and queens, and great men 
and women of France, whose names are familiar to us 
as household words. All over the world the traveler is 
called to stand in silence and respect over the ashes of 
some warrior, scholar, poet, statesman or author, whose 
fame has become a part of the great history of mankind. 
But none of those impressed me so deeply as, with un- 
covered head I stood before the old-fashioned, grated 
tomb at Mt. Vernon, where, by the side of his wife, in 
a plain and simple white marble sarcophagus, lies all 
that is mortal of him who was ** first in war, first in 
peace, and first in the hearts of his countrymen,** our 
own illustrious Washington. Lord Brougham, in his 
sketches of the greatest of the men produced for cen- 
turies by England, France and America, places Wash- 
ington as the most truly great of them all. His 
patriotism had no tinge of selfishness. His conquests 
were not for self-advancement, or to aid a wanton 
ambition. He served his country that she might 
become a free land, and great in the family of nations ; 
that for all coming time, she might be the star of hope 
to the oppressed and down- trodden of the earth. 

Just fifty years ago, the fourth of July, 1826, died two 
of the greatest of those patriots of the Revolution — John 
Adams and Thomas Jefferson. Both had lived to see 
the fiftieth anniversary of the Declaration. Roused from 
his sleep by the firing of cannon, the ringing of bells, 
and the stirring strains of martial music, Mr. Adams 
was asked if he understood the meaning of what he- 
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heard. '*0h, yes/' he said, **it is the glorious Fourth 
of July — God bless it — God bless you all ! But,'* says 
he, ** Jefferson still survives." The music he loved 
best on earth, the rejoicings of a free people, was 
mingling in his ears with the angels' song on the other 
side of the river. 

When the news fell upon the country after many days, 
that Jefferson and Adams had passed away, the people 
seemed stunned by the blow. The nation, as with one 
heart and mind, paid its choicest honors to the memory 
of the illustrious dead. Let us recall for a moment the 
names of their co-patriots and associates. What a galaxy 
of stars! Washington, Samuel Adams, John Hancock, 
Otis, Fisher Ames, Dr. Warren, Patrick Henry, Franklin, 
Robert Morris, and many others we could mention. 
How the eloquence and the example of these men caused 
millions of hearts to glow with patriotic fire. How the 
feeble nation rallied around that uplifted banner, upon 
which was inscribed in blazing letters, ** Resistance to 
tyrants is obedience to God!" I tell you, patriotism cost 
something in those days. When Washington consulted 
the Legislature of Massachusetts as to the propriety of 
bombarding Boston, Hancock was the first to advise it, 
if necessary to promote the cause of the Revolution, 
though most of his great wealth consisted of stores and 
houses in the city. 

It is a remarkable fact, that the period of the Ameri- 
can Revolution seemed to develop the most exalted 
character of men on both sides of the Atlantic. In 
England, Burke, Fox, Pitt, Sheridan, Camden, Erskine, 
and others rose to the height of their splendid fame; and 
on the other side, Samuel Adams, Dr. Warren, Otis, 
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Patrick Henry and Josiah Quincy, with Fisher Ames, 
aroused the people to arms by the force of their genius 
and impassioned appeals. It has been said that the 
Congress of 1776 comprised the most remarkable body 
of men ever convened in one deliberative assembly. 
More than one half of them had been educated in the 
colleges of Europe or America, and all were men of 
exalted character and influence. These pioneers of free- 
dom have all gone to their rest; but their works follow 
them. The Union they established of thirteen feeble 
States, with three millions of scattered people, is our 
Union of to-day — the wonder of the world. It has sur- 
vived the struggle of the great civil war, where a million 
of men met on the field of battle to decide whether 
freedom or slavery should rule the land, and now, with 
a population of forty million souls, is starting off upon a 
new era of prosperity and usefulness. But in comparison 
with the empires and kingdoms of the old world, our 
nation is yet in its childhood. In Italy I was pointed 
out by my guide the spot where Americus Vespucius and 
Christopher Columbus, the discoverers of America, were 
born. But he spoke of these men as he would speak of 
those who had passed away within the memory of living 
men, so lately had they lived, in comparison with the 
founders and distinguished men of his own country. To 
him a century or two seemed a small space of time for 
the growth of a nation. But the world moves with more 
rapid steps than in days gone by. Science has brought 
mankind closely together, and the old-fashioned ways of 
life have been destroyed by the inventions of steam, 
electricity, and the results of modern thought. As I 
stood near the house where Galileo wrote some of his 
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most valuable astronomical works, I felt sure, had he 
lived until to-day, he would scarcely have felt afraid of 
the Inquisition for asserting that the world was round 
and moved upon its axis. Times have changed since 
all that. 

We are justly proud of our country and her free insti- 
tutions and feel they will challenge comparison with 
the most favored lands on earth. But the work of main- 
taining its high character is commited to individuals. 
It is to them we must look to make it wiser and better. 
Men will pass away, but principles will live forever. 

Standing upon the soil of Solon, one of the earliest 
homes of the anti-slavery people of America, it is meet 
we should congratulate each other upon having lived to 
see our country no longer cursed by the presence of a 
single slave. The late Hon. Edward Wade, formerly 
your member of Congress, told me, sixteen years ago, 
that the township of Solon was the first in the United 
States to cast a political majority vote in favor of anti- 
slavery. In view of the gigantic civil war, which drenched 
the land in fraternal blood, caused alone by that **irre- 
pressible conflict between freedom and slavery'* so long 
foretold, and by many hoped for; in view of the com- 
plete and overwhelming triumph of freedom and free 
institutions growing out of the struggle, you may, as a 
people well feel proud of being the pioneers in this 
greatest of all great works. 

The time will come, in my judgment, when the colored 
men of the United State, from Maine to Louisiana, will 
unite in erecting a magnificent monument upon the soil 
of Solon, to perpetuate in honorable remembrance the 
memory of those good and true men; and to mark the 
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spot where, for the first time in the history of the coun- 
try, a brave and conscientious people dared to cast a 
majority of their votes in favor of an oppressed and 
down- trodden race. We have lived to see slavery abol- 
ished and stricken out of existence upon this continent. 
Men are no longer property, bought and sold like beasts 
of burden. **A black man or woman is no longer an 
outcast of social life, a cipher in the courts of law, and 
a pariah in the house of God!" He has been made 
equal before the law with his white master; and walks 
the land in all the conscious pride of freedom and in- 
dependence. 

Let us bear honorable testimony to the pioneers of 
this great reform, as we recall the labors and sufferings 
of Sanford, Lay, Woolman, Benezet, Whitefield, Hop- 
kins, Rush, Wesley, Lundy, Samson, Birney, Baily, 
Tappan, Whitehead, Weld, Lovejoy, Chase, Burritt, 
Slade, Phillips, Giddings and a host of other noble men, 
as well as women, who upheld the banner of the slave 
on this side of the Atlantic. In England though, Mr. 
Bayne, in his sketh of Wilberforce, speaks of him as 
the earliest champion of anti-slave trade and abolition in 
that country,yet I believe it was Thomas Clarkson,who, 
by means of his writings and influence, induced Wilber- 
force to introduce his bill in Parliament for the abolition 
of the slave trade, in 1792, which measure he continued 
to urge until 1807, when his bill became a law, under the 
administration of Mr. Fox. 

From that time until 1832, he ceased not his labors 
for the abolition of slavery, in the colonies, when his 
efforts were crowned with success. His name should 
never be spoken by a black man without reverence, nor 
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by the lover of mankind without sympathy and affection. 
If earthly honors should be paid to the memories of men 
who have served their day and generation, for services 
rendered to advance the interests of the human race, I 
can imagine none more worthy than the pioneers of anti- 
slavery, the men who in the face of ridicule and con- 
tempt, 6f social ostracism and endless abuse, with pain 
and stripes, and imprisonment; amid the fires of perse- 
cution and the frowns of the great mass of mankind, 
with tireless zeal and God-like self-sacrifice, advocated 
the cause of the poor down-trodden, helpless, hopeless 
slave, until success crowned their efforts and slavery be- 
came as a **tale that is told." 

But I must close. One by one the pioneers of your 
Society, as well as the great reformers of the last century, 
are passing away. The noble oak, with its wide spread- 
ing arms and ample foliage, under whose grateful shade 
man and beast alike have found shelter, yields at last to 
the hand of time, and falls prostrate upon the ground. 
The autumn, with its golden and purple glories, follows 
the summer, and the fruits of the harvest are gathered 
into storehouses, for the time when the earth shall no 
longer yield her increase. The winter follows; the spark- 
ling streams that glistened in the sunshine, and made 
glad the heart, are frozen in their channels. The fields 
once so beautiful with waving corn and grain, are deso- 
late with snow and frost. He is the wise man who, 
knowing the winter must come at last, has made ample 
preparation for its demand and necessities. And this 
history of the seasons is typical of human life. At the 
longest it has but a brief spring, summer, autumn, win- 
ter. **The days of the years of our pilgrimage are three- 
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score-years-and ten, and if, by reason of strength they 
be fourscore, yet is their strength labor and sorrow.'^ 

On the fifth day of July last, while I was in mid-ocean 
on my journey home, one of your oldest members and 
friends — and one especially beloved and honored by me 
and mine — a man known personally to nearly all of you, 
a man of ripe and generous culture, of great learning, of 
stainless character, a citizen who in every relation of life 
he had been called to fill, had adorned both public and 
private station, distinguished for the valuable services he 
had rendered the people among whom he had lived for 
half a century. Judge Samuel Starkweather of Cleve- 
land, suddenly was stricken down and died. He was 
conversing in his usual winning manner, seated upon his 
bedside, when, without a moment's hesitation he 
stretched himself at full length upon his bed, closed 
his eyes with calm dignity and composure, and, with 
the faith of the Patriarchs of old, went out to join the 
fathers. Life and its solemn obligations for him Was 
ended. But it was a life so rich in human happiness 
and good works, it could be said in a measure to have 
been complete. 

If Judge Starkweather had one trait of character 
especially peculiar to himself, it was his strong, sincere, 
hearty love of his fellow men. The warm and sympa- 
thetic nature which made him the delight of home and 
the social circle, did not grow cold as he mingled in the 
world with his fellows. He had a kind word for every 
man, however humble his station — a tone of familiarity 
and good will that gave his conversation an unspeakable 
charm ; and all this came because it was his nature to 
love mankind. He could no more help it than the 
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Autumn sun, as it rises above the horizon, can help 
bathing the earth in new beauty and splendor. 

To many of the older pioneers here, whom for a 
quarter of a century I have known so intimately — in 
social and public life — I shall to-day, in all probability, 
say, **good-bye" for the last time. During my entire 
active manhood you have been my faithful, earnest 
friends, and I find it hard to express in fitting words my 
sense of obligation. Such ties are not easily formed, 
and such friendships are hard to sever. But I humbly 
trust, as the days of the years of your pilgrimage draw 
to a close and this earthly house of your tabernacle shall 
be dissolved, you may, strong in the faith of your Pur- 
itan fathers, and relying upon the promises which 'to 
them were a stay and staff, be led safely up to the gates 
of that Celestial city, over whoje portals is inscribed in 
letters of gold, '* Inasmuch as ye have been faithful 
over a few things I will make thee ruler over many ; 

ENTER THOU INTO THE JOYS OF THY LORD. '* 



ADDRESS 

I}KLIV2R£D AT THE 

COMPLETION OF T^iE VIADUCT, 

CLEVELAND, OHIO. 

DECEMBER 27th. rJ878. 



Mr. Pre side nt and Fellow Citizens: 

We have not called our friends together to-day in 
any spirit of triumph or exultation. Nor, in celebrat- 
ing the completion of a great work, do we expect to ex- 
hibit any new or wonderful creation of the engineer's or 
mechanic's art. As it was in the days of Solomon, so it 
is now; there is nothing new under the sun. What has 
been will be, and history but repeats itself as the sea- 
sons come and go with tireless regularity, and the earth 
moves noiselessly along its pathway in obedience to the 
command of its Creator. Generations of men are born, 
races rise into power, wealth and grandeur, found 
mighty nations that seemed destined to live forever. Time 
sweeps the hosts of humanity into oblivion, and buries 
out of sight the empires they builded. Who and where 
are the men who erected the magnificent ruins on the 
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banks of the Niles, whose colossal monuments of engi- 
neering skill and power lie scattered along its shores ? 
Where are the men who built the aqueducts of Rome, 
whose trowels and busy hands kept time to the tramp of 
the Roman legions along the Tiber? Where are the 
half savage Incas of Peru, blazing in barbaric gold and 
gems, shining in brilliant plumes aad priceless jewels, 
whose subjects, without iron tools or convenient imple- 
ments of toil, built the grand viaducts nearly 500 miles 
in length, burrowing through vast mountain ranges, 
through walls of solid rock, piling arch upon arch with 
mathematical precision, bridging frightful chasms and 
broad and fertile valleys? Who has looked upon*the 
remains of the great Roman aqueducts standing to-day 
in parts as complete as when carrying water to the Im- 
perial City, arch following arch laid in stone or brick, 
and bound by a cement which time only renders inde- 
structible, and not asked himself, where are the men 
who did these mighty things? Nor are the works of 
later ages less grand or imposing. The works of 
Louis the XlVth, some of them the most wonderful the 
world has ever known, with others too numerous to men- 
tion here, stand as crumbling monuments to mark the 
history of the human race. As it has been with other 
nations, so it is likely to be with us. The time may 
come when in some far off century the orator or the poet 
of a yet unborn race, will point to the remains of the 
splendid works of engineerirfg skill scattered all over 
the American Continent, and among them the Cleveland 
Viaduct, whose successful completion we this day com- 
memorate, as marks of high civilization and intelligent 
skill of a dimly remembered people. 
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But we do meet together to mark an epoch in our own 
local history. Within the life time of persons present 
our growing and flourishing city was a wilderness. The 
savage stalked over its ground in all his native dignity 
and independence. The black bear roamed at will 
through the trackless forest, the wolf and the rattle- 
snake rested unmolested in their hiding places. But 
the white man, ever aggressive, restless, and seeking new 
fields of labor, cast his eye over this land and saw that 
it was good. Here was a river flowing into a great in- 
land sea which for importance of commercial and geo- 
graphical location had early attracted the attention of 
Washington and Franklin. Here a few pioneers began 
to build a home and found a struggling colony. The 
mighty forests disappeared, the savages, the wild beasts 
and poisonous reptiles, emigrated to distant and unknown 
places. Comfortable homes sprung up, the voices of 
children were heard at play, the schoolhouse was lo- 
cated, the little village church with its rude spire point- 
ing toward the sky showed that the decendants of the 
Pilgrims had not forgotten the faith of their fathers. 
The earth yielded its increase. Thriving farms spread 
for miles around, and prosperous plenty smiled upon 
their industrious owners. Commerce began its work — 
trade found material for wagons, barges and sail vessels. 
The little settlement unconsciously grew into a large 
village, the village into a town, the town into a rich and 
prosperous city, and the . boy who came from his New 
England home on foot or horseback to make his home 
in the wilderness, can to-day drive along stately ave- 
nues in his own carriage, over paved roads to his prince- 
ly mansion, surrounded with every luxury that modern 
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civilization and wealth provides for their sons and 
daughters. The great silent lake which spread out 
before him in majestic beauty, its surface now and 
then broken by a single sail or water fowl, will be found 
under a summer's sun covered with a fleet of vessels, 
thousands in number, carrying a commerce estimated at 
$1,000,000,000 annually, a sum so large the imagination 
fails to comprehend or realize its magnitude. The old 
fashion of locomotion has passed away — the pillion and 
stage coach are seen no more, but radiating in every 
direction the railroads throw out their iron arms unbro- 
ken from the Atlantic coast to the Pacific shore. The 
telegraph puts a * 'girdle round the earth in forty 
seconds," and the commercial and political pulse of 
Great Britain, or the most distant parts of the earth, 
can be felt in Cleveland from hour to hour, as perfectly 
as if we were personally present at the London Exchange 
or the Vice Regal palace in India. Such are a few of 
the changes in our own history that have been wrought 
within the duration of a single life. 

Perhaps no more striking fact can be given to illus- 
trate the difference between the birth of Cleveland and 
its present growth than to say, that the entire tract of 
land known as the **Western Reserve," comprising 
3,400,000 acres of land — supporting at this time a popu- 
lation unsurpassed in the world for general intelligence, 
virtue, industry and wealth, was sold less than ninety 
years ago for exactly one-half of the cost of the present 
Viaduct bridge over the muddy Cuyahoga. 

The social life of our community has undergone 
equally great and radical changes. Who has not read 
the charming and simple account of the first Fourth of 
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July ball at Cleveland ? Who has not pictured to him- 
self the gallant young Bryant, the youthful pioneer and 
chevalier of the settlement, arraying himself in his 
fashionable suit of gingham, then all the style among 
people of quality, his hair well greased with a friendly 
candle, his locks tied in the old fashioned queue with 
black ribbon, the long ends of which, for ornament, 
were left flowing like streamers on mourning coaches, a 
cup full of flour, sprinkled a la Louis the XIV., over 
hair, grease and ribbons to add dignity to the occasion, 
providing himself with stout brogans of a substantial 
character that would keep clattering music to * 'Fisher's 
Hornpipe,*' or **Hie Bettie Martin,'* mounting his steed 
and riding through the wilderness to find Miss Doane, 
the belle of the Corners ? Who has not envied him his 
good fortune as he found the blushing damsel, robed in 
calico of mingled dyes, radiant in youthful comeliness, 
impatiently awaiting his arrival ? With what matronly 
and coquettish grace did she pin her elegant ball attire 
around her, and then adjusting her petticoat with an 
eye to conquest and economy, calmly taking her seat 
behind her cavalier on horseback, and they like another 
John Alden and the Puritan maiden, ride off under the 
blue sky through the arching forest, inhaling the glori- 
ous freedom of that bright July morning, celebrating 
in this primitive and happy fashion the new-born inde- 
pendence of that Nation, the battle guns of which were 
sounding when the gallant horseman was slumbering 
in his cradle. 

But the belle of the ball no longer rides on horseback 
behind her young Lochinvar just out of the West. She 
is a divinity of another age and civilization, but still 
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attractive as ever. Arrayed in all the glory of modern 
toilette, blooming in the wonders of almost celestial rai- 
ment, floating in a sea of gauze, shining in pearls, her 
dainty feet clad in silken hose and shod with satin cov- 
erings, she moves like some white robed visitant from a 
far off sphere, steps majestically to her carriage, occu- 
pies the four seats with her ample wardrobe, fans her 
delicate cheeks with sticks of ivory, turns the heads of 
simple and strong minded youths with the calm con- 
sciousness that it is her rightful due, and moves trium- 
phant a queen of hearts, courted and beloved. 

Let us stop long enough on this busy day, to pay the 
honest tribute of the manliest homage to the belles of* 
the country and city balls. They were and are our 
mothers, wives or sweethearts. To their refining and 
ennobling influence we owe our best and lasting obliga- 
tions. Their presence blesses the cabin of the pioneer 
and brightens the palace of the Prince. 

For many years after that Fourth of July ball, the 
Cuyahoga river rolled its turbid waters unvexed to the 
great lake. Commerce was unknown. The people who 
lived on either side of the river crossed in little boats or 
flat barges, and these simple modes of transport an- 
swered perfectly the primitive habits of the pioneers. 
One of the stateliest figures in modern history was once 
a ferry boy upon the Cuyahoga. Having left his wid- 
owed mother in New England to make his home in 
Central Ohio more than three score years ago, he found 
himself a stranger among a stange people, a penniless 
boy in a strange land. But he had youth, health, hope, 
and high courage, and that New England thrift of char- 
acter that marked his race. Hiring a rude flat boat 
at a few cents a day, he stationed himself just below 
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where the present costly viaduct spans with its noble 
arches the now busy Cuyahoga, and waited for customers 
who desired to be rowed across the river. For weeks he 
toiled daily at his task, coarsely clad, barefoot, saving 
his shoes for more prosperous times, hopeful, earning 
every day a sum sufficient for all his wants. So long as 
he remained in Cleveland, waiting for a passing wagon 
to the southern part of the State, he was found at his 
self imposed task of earning his own bread by the sweat 
of his own labor. That boy fitted himself for college, 
graduated with honor, became a distinguished lawyer 
and man of learning, was twice elected a Senator and 
Jtwice a Governor of Ohio, was Secretary of the Treaury 
under Abraham Lincoln, and died Chief Justice of the 
United States. No need to call the name of Ohio's 
most eminent statesman, Salmon P. Chase. 

Few who have attended the annual festivals of a New 
England society, to commemorate the landing of the 
Pilgrims on Plymouth Rock, have failed to remark how 
unsatisfactory all such occasions are at best. ' There is 
a sense of incompleteness and deficiency in these gath- 
erings. We painfully realize that the honors we give 
their memory, the veneration and respect we feel for 
their virtues, and the deep sympathy expressed for their 
privations, are hollow and almost wasted, because praise 
or censure is alike useless to them. The brave, hardy. 
God-fearing, self-sacrificing Pilgrims, our venerated fore- 
fathers, long since have mingled with the dust of their 
cherished New England. No words of ours can kindle 
or revive in their hearts the faintest recognition. Time, 
which has crumbled the monuments and swept away 
races has gathered the Pilgrim fathers into his remorse- 
less embrace, and hidden them from sight. 
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What is true of the Pilgrims, is true of the Pioneers 
who laid the foundation of our city and great State, 
men and women who honored the law, feared God, loved 
their country, and believed in industry, perseverance, 
devotion to duty. These men had passed through the 
fires and struggles of the Revolution, many had fought 
hand to hand with the soldiers of King George. 
All were deeply imbued with the spirit of liberty 
and patriotism, and willing to make needful personal 
sacrifices to build their new State upon the secure foun- 
dation of education and religion. It was they who laid 
low the wilderness, conquered the savage and the wild 
beasts, dotted the landscape with thrifty farm houses, 
and flourishing towns and cities, leaving their descendants 
to reap in freedom and prosperity the harvest, the seeds of 
which they sowed amid trials and privations. Where are 
the pioneers, the descendants of the pilgrims who rooked 
the cradle of our beautiful city ? Where are Carter and 
Kingsbury, Doan and Baldwin, Huntington and Atwater, 
Spaiford and Campbell, Walworth and Bryant, with 
their devoted wives, and others of honored memory? 
Where are they all to-day ? Why could they not have 
been spared by relentless time, to see the city of their 
affections decked as she is this day in her holiday attire, 
like a bride adorned for her husband, in all the pride of 
wealth, power and modern civilization? They builded 
better than they knew. Alas for the vanity, the brevity, 
the unsatisfactory nature of human life. The pioneers 
and pilgrims alike are dust. Their life*s work well done 
and finished, and most of them utterly forgotten in the 
memory of man. They belong to the incalculable host 
of vanished humanity. Yet we, the descendants of 
God-fearing sires, believe that somewhere the names of 
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all men are recorded and remembered. That in the 
progress of the universe, the individual history of each, 
however humble, is registered for some important end. 
That the Almighty Father watches over all His children 
with a memory that never slumbers. **That not a spar- 
row falls from the leafless bough to the ground with a 
chill pain in his dying heart but falls to sleep on His 
kindly breast ; that not a grain of sand or drop of dew 
has been lost out of the embrace of His infinite tender- 
ness, or will be while eternity rolls on.*' 

But how can the most rapid writer, the keenest orator, 
or the readiest lawyer compile a history of the rise and 
fall of nations, the story of the pilgrims and pioneers, 
the growth of Cleveland, and glance at its future pros- 
perity, all in the space of fifteen minutes ? We have 
only time to congratulate ourselves that we live in the 
golden age of the world's history. In our day the light- 
ning that Franklin caught has been tamed, made the 
daily companion of man, enabling him to talk freely 
with distant nations as with his nearest neighbors. 
Steam, shut up in safety boxes, drives the mighty ship 
across the ocean, or sends the flying railroad train quick 
as the flight of an eagle across a continent. The print- 
ing press, that marvel of human workmanship, catches 
the white paper from its ponderous roll, prints, cuts and 
folds a mammoth newspaper at the rate of hundreds per 
minute, and drops them faster than they can be counted. 
Literature, learning, architecture, painting, the arts and 
sciences flourish in the richest profusion, and minister 
their wonderful creations to the happiness and elevation of 
man. Geology discloses the secrets of the earth in 
which we live, while astronomy pierces the distant 
heavens and shows the sublime mysteries of the universe. 
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working in marvelous order by command of omnipo- 
tence. Agriculture, commerce and manufactures walk 
hand in hand, supplying the needs of countless thou- 
sands filling the world with happy homes and educating 
its people to loftier aims, higher modes of life and purer 
civilization. Religion soothes the asperities of life and 
sheds over our homes the peaceful influences of those 
sublime truths taught **by the son of Mary, as He 
walked beneath the bending palms of Palestine.'* The 
priceless heritage of freedom won by our fathers and 
held in grip of steel by their decendants is our portion, 
and wide as is our National domain — stretching its 
boundaries from ocean to ocean, it is too small to contain 
within its borders a single slave. Over the American 
Republic in unbroken supremacy floats one flag — the 
emblem of a common Government and a united people. 
For Cleveland, whose people are assembled to-day 
with their friends and neighbors from our own and 
sister States, to congratulate each other upon the com- 
pletion of a great enterprise, which will stand for ages 
as a mark of her progress and increasing greatness, who 
shall foretell her future, or sing the praises of her pres- 
ent claims to distinction? Let us hope and believe, 
that her history will be all her truest friends can desire. 
Then will she become a vast and populous city. Com- 
merce shall bring to her doors the riches of the world. 
The flags of the great nations of the earth shall be 
found floating in her harbor. The smoke of busy fac- 
tories shall cover her with a cloud black in color, buj; 
luminous with prosperity. Her river shall be choked 
with vessels exchanging the wealth of other lands for 
our own. Order, law and freedom shall preside over 
her destinies. Schools shall be fostered, the walls of a 
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well endowed and noble university of learning shall be 
filled with ambitious youths, taught to appreciate that 
knowledge is power, and virtue and learning surer paths 
to happiness and usefulness than wealth. Churches 
shall prosper and multiply, benevolent institutions flour- 
ish, science shall unfold her secrets to the patient seeker 
after truth and enrich the world with stores of yet un- 
discovered blessings. Countless homes shall add their 
elevating and reforming influences to the moral educa- 
tion, and rearing of the children of the Republic, and 
each succeeding year shall widen her power for ampler 
and nobler means of improving and dignifying human- 
ity. Let us humbly hope that upon our city and her 
future promise the smiles of an approving Providence 
may rest, and that the men and women who shall fill 
the places occupied by ourselves to-day, may be worthy 
of those priceless privileges gained by the blood and 
sacrifices of our fathers, and transmitted unimpaired by 
us as a legacy for all coming generations. May we not 
hope that time will assuage the bitterness of party, and 
unite all the people of our beloved country in the 
bonds of a common interest and loftier patriotism. 
May not the time come when some poet like Macauley 
can truthfully sing of us as he did of the ancient 
Romans : 

** Then none was for a party — 
Then all were for the State, 
Then the great men helped the poor, 
And the poor man loved the great. 
Then lands were fairly portioned, 
Then spoils were fairly sold, 
The Romans were like brothers. 
In the brave days of old. " 
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REMARKS 



MR. PARSONS, JULY 4TH, 1881. 

AT CLEVELAND, 

AT THE GREAT MEETING CALLED IN CONSIDERATION 
OF THE ASSASINATION OF GENERAL 

GARFIELD. 



Mr, Mayor ^ My Friends and Neighbors : 

Fifty years ago to-day the people of the United States 
were startled witn the intelligence that Thomas Jeffer- 
son, of Virginia, and John Adams, of Massachusetts, 
had died on the morning of the fiftieth anniversary of 
Independence. Jefferson was the author of the Decla- 
ration, and John Adams was its staunchest defender. 
Both of these exalted patriots had enjoyed the highest 
gifts of the Republic, both had lived to see the country 
they helped establish grow to a great Nation, both had 
reached a ripe old age, and both were profoundly 
honored and beloved by their fellowmen. They died 
in the fullness of years, peacefully in their beds, sur- 
rounded by their descendants. They had fought the 
good fight, had finished their course, had kept the faith. 
The sounds of a grateful people, celebrating the Nation's 
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holiday, the notes of National music and the boom of 
the canon stole into the rooms of the dying statesmen, 
only to make the death-bed more joyous, and add 
another glow of satisfaction to the hearts of the pat- 
riotic, and soon to be immortal heroes. Adams was 
asked if he understood the meaning of what he heard. 
'* O yes, ** he said, '* it is the glorious Fourth of July. 
God bless it. God bless you all. ** So died these 
mighty men, the fires of patriotic zeal burning undimin- 
ished in their bosoms till the last. The news that 
Jefferson and Adams were dead was received with ten- 
der emotion and grief by the people, and the most 
extraordinary honors were paid their memory. 

The Fourth of July 1881, finds us as a Nation in the 
deepest affliction. The American people are in mourn- 
ing. The festive day of the Republic comes to us 
laden with sorrow, and fears of greater evil. Our 
noble Chief Magistrate, the accomplished statesman, 
the peerless orator, the ripe scholar, the beloved friend 
and neighbor, the model son, father, husband and 
citizen. President Garfield, lies lingering between life 
and death, stricken down in the prime of his manhood 
and usefulness by the hand of an assassin. In the 
Capitol of the Nation, surrounded by his friends and 
associates, in the full possession of splendid health, 
with every prospect of long life, a career of exalted use- 
fulness and dignity before him, the idol of his party, 
and the chosen leader of the fifty millions of his coun- 
trymen, he is beaten to the earth like a deadly enemy, 
and at this moment every ear is strained and every 
nerve stretched to its extremest tension, waiting and 
fearing that the next flash of the lightning may bring 
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the disastrous intelligence that the brave man has bat- 
tled in vain for his life, and death has claimed him for 
his own. This is the occasion of our solemn meeting 
to-day, this for the gloom and despondency that hangs 
like a thick cloud over the land, and in this, his home, 
the country of his birth, and the place of his affections, 
the public grief shared by all, is more keenly realized 
at the loss of the neighbor, the friend and life-long 
companion. Jefferson and Adams died on a Fourth of 
July, and their loss plunged a joyous people in sorrow. 
But they had lived to the extreme limit of human exis- 
tence, and were gathered by the great Reaper, as shocks 
of grain fully ready for the harvest. When Abraham 
Lincoln died by the hand of the murderer, when his 
mighty heart ceased to beat, there was felt by the people 
an agony of despair, and the bitterness of death was 
realized in all its dreadful significance. Who could 
believe that that awful tragedy was so soon to be 
repeated in our history ? That our own General Gar- 
field, a man given neither to malice nor passion, 
gentle in all his ways, kind, generous, and without 
a personal enemy, mild and forgiving by nature, 
with all his failings leaning to Virtue's side — who could 
imagine that he should be the chosen victim of an 
assassin, and in the broad light of a summer's day, sur- 
rounded by friends and in the midst of a community 
that loved and trusted him, be shot down like a wild 
beast, without mercy and with deliberate premeditation. 
Truth is stranger than fiction. What the imagination 
could not conceive has been brought to our hearts as a 
grim reality and at this moment the President of our 
choice, our friend and familiar acquaintance, lies close 
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by the door that swallows up with remorseless greed 
the old and the young, the noble and the peasant, the 
good and the bad, the grandest manhood and innocent 
childhood. Should the hopes and prayers of millions 
be denied and General Garfield never more be per- 
mitted to take his place among the active living, the 
story of his life and history will always be regarded by 
the American people as among their richest treasures. 
For his history is more like romance than sober reality. 
Born in poverty and obscurity, eating the bread won by 
the hardest toil, securing an education while almost 
struggling for existence, he rose step by step upon the 
rounds of the military and political ladder, adorning 
every successive station by the splendor of his gifts, and 
the breadth of his genius, until finally a grateful people 
crowned a life of public service by placing him in the 
highest earthly position, making him the Chief Magis- 
trate of this great Nation. This is neither the time nor 
place to speak calmly of his great deeds, his love of 
justice, his lofty ambition, his unwearied industry, 
his vast attainments, his gift of oratory and graces 
of mind and person. The fruits of his liberal stores 
of learning, are found in the enlarged intelligence of 
his countrymen, and in almost every useful movement 
of the last twenty years. The slave knew him for a 
friend and benefactor, the people as their mouthpiece 
and champion. Modest as a little child, temperate 
in speech, but invincible for the right, loving freedom 
and hating oppression, a giant in debate, with hand of 
velvet but grip of steel, he has lived a life of the most 
exalted good, and his fame as a soldier, statesman, 
scholar and patriot is secure. 
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We come then, my friends and neighbors, on this 
Fourth of July, clad in the garments of sorrow to 
express our tenderest sympathies with him, his family 
and the Nation, at the cruel fate which has laid him 
upon a bed of suffering in the midst of his wise and 
noble life. We pray heaven he may be restored to use- 
fulness, and to his country. We come to express our 
horror and indignation that such an event as his 
assassination could occur in this free, bright land. 
Should an Allwise Providence see fit to take him finally 
from us, we shall bow with tears of genuine sorrow at 
our loss. His death will add but another proof to the 
oft quoted line of the poet : 

** The paths of glory lead but to the grave. " 
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From Cleveland Herald^ 1880. 

The world is under obligations to Mr. George Otto 
Trevelyan. His life of Macaulay gave the readers of 
English literature a. pleasure genuine and lasting. For 
half a century Macaulay had been read, criticised, and 
admired. As early as 1825 his essay upon Milton 
aroused the attention and gratified the pride of his 
countrymen, only to be followed by a successful career 
in letters and statesmanship that has made his name 
famyiar to the whole. English-speaking race. 

He may be called the most popular of modern prose 
writers. From earliest childhood he was remarkable 
for his love of books, prodigious memory, and extraor- 
dinary intelligence. At college he was a distinguished 
orator, and carried away the Chancellor's medal for 
English verse. In scholarship he excelled in the 
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classics, and received the highest honors of the Univer- 
sity. In 1830 he entered the House of Commons, and 
took an active part in political life for a quarter of a 
century. From the time of leaving college until his 
death his literary labors were severe and almost un- 
broken. He received the highest honors from nearly 
all of the great universities and academies of the world, 
and a peerage from the Government. He won eminent 
distinction as a poet, historian, critic, orator, and legis- 
lator. His appetite for reading was enormous, and he 
devoured rather than read every book that came in his 
way. He knew all the learning of the ancients and the 
ballad literature of the streets. At home in every 
department of human knowlege, with a memory so 
marvelous it forgot nothing, with a strong, active, orig- 
inal brain, dazzling powers of expression, a splendor of 
imagery and wealth of illustration rarely equaled and 
never excelled, always cheerful, hopeful, looking at 
things from the brightest point of view, healthy in all 
his thoughts, his sympathies warm, generous, and glow- 
ing with the love of justice and the desire to educate 
and elevate mankind, Macaulay will stand forever 
among the grandest and most successful men of letters 
that England has produced. The life of Macaulay by 
his nephew, Mr. Trevelyan, came while the glow of his 
fame, and regrets for his death were fresh in the minds 
of men. The book gave the world a history of that 
pure, wise, simple, straightforward man, that showed 
him exactly as he was. And no one can rise from its 
perusal without paying to Macaulay the highest tribute 
of respect for his profound learning, varied and marvel- 
ous gifts, as well as for the sweetness and nobility of 
his honored and beautiful life. 
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But though we owe Mr. Trevelyan a debt for his life 
of Macaulay, both for its just estimate of that great 
man and the pleasure he gives us in so admirable a 
biography, our obligations are increased for his recent 
work on the early life and times of Charles James Fox. 
Every student of history is familiar with the story of 
this great English statesman, but general readers are 
scarcely willing to read even his most admirable 
speeches for the purpose of examining his life and 
character. Even in the United States, although scarcely 
a century has passed since his unrivaled eloquence in 
behalf of the American Colonies found an echo in every 
lover of liberty and justice, the name of Charles James 
Fox is rarely mentioned, and few of our people remem- 
ber with any interest the history of his life, or the 
magnificent services he rendered our country in the 
hour of its supreme trial. But the book before us is 
not to be measured or valued simply that it vividly 
recalls the wonderful career of the most brilliant orator 
since Demosthenes or Cicero, but because the author, 
with a wide range of scholarship and the most ample 
field for gathering materials, has compiled a charming 
book, grouping, in compact and sparkling prose, pic- 
tures of the reign of George III., which cannot fail to 
interest, instruct, and delight the reader. The litera- 
ture of that day is rich in material for such a work, and 
our author has made the harvest all his own. Not that 
the lovers of English letters are at all ignorant of the 
remarkable reign of George the Third. The pages of 
Gibbon, Massey, Junius, Walpole, Brougham, Thack- 
eray, and a host of other writers in prose and verse 
have made that era familiar to every student. The 
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lives of those giants, Burke, Fox, Pitt, Mansfield, and 
other leading statesmen — ^whose learning and eloquence 
would have made any age illustrious — have been read 
and will be read with intense interest as long as great 
talents and profound attainments are honored by man- 
kind. But the debt we owe Mr. Trevelyan arises from 
the fact, that he has given the general public a book 
that tells them a great deal that is new, and in a narra- 
tive glowing with absorbing interest has faithfully 
presented the life and times of George the Third, so 
that the simplest mind can understand the actual state 
of society, the dissipation and wickedness of the age, 
the temptations to which the rich and the great were 
exposed, and to the blandishments of which they so 
readily yielded, the hidden springs that moved all pub- 
lic affairs, the fatal quarrel with Wilkes, the secret 
causes that led to the education and development of the 
finest intellects the world ever saw, the heartless tyr- 
ranny of the throne, and the noble resistance of the 
people, the virtue and the almost universal corruption — 
all these are faithfully portrayed, and we go back to 
read the story of our ancestors with mingled feelings of 
shame, pride, and genuine affection. So much of 
romance in real life is unknown in this practical and 
democratic age of ours. The tyrannical King, and sub- 
servient Ministers have long since mingled with the 
dust. The successes and failures, the joys and griefs, 
the envious and the envied, the slave of monarchy and 
the lover of freedom, the wretch in his dungeon, the- 
orator in his sublimest flights, the decorated noble and 
abject subject, the crimson and blazing throne, the 
beggar gazing in misery at the splendid trappings of 
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royalty, the clamor of office and the strifes of ambition , 
the venality and servility, the loves and scandals, the 
gambling table and its victims, the nobility and deprav- 
ity of men — ^the panorama of society as it was a hundred 
years ago is made to pass before oar eyes, and we gaze 
eagerly at the sight. 

America has every reason to hate the memory of 
George the Third. At a time when the leading men of 
his Cabinet and Parliament were disposed to treat the 
struggling colonies with fairness, it was the narrow 
mind, the prejudiced will, the selfish tyranny, and 
obstinate determination of the King which fastened 
upon this Nation the sufiEerings of a long and bloody 
war. and tarned the English nation into our persistent 
enemy. George the Second was a man of practical 
sense, and his reign, though full of perils and great 
struggles, may be called a success. Walpole ssljs he 
died at the age of seventy -seven, in the greatest period 
of the glory of his country and his reign. Lord Walde- 
grave wrote of him, *' He has some qualities of a great 
prince, many of a good one, none which are essentially 
bad, and I am convinced that hereafter he will be num- 
bered among those patriot kings under whose govern- 
ment the people have enjoyed the greatest happiness. " 
George the Third received but a moderate education. 
He was taught modern languages and had some of the 
outward graces that adorn a prince. His natural 
abilities were of the most moderate character, but his 
patience, self-possession, intolerable stubbornness, inor- 
dinate selfishness, unbounded confidence in himself, 
love of his kingly oflfice, greediness of power, and ingrat- 
itude to all who opposed his will, were inexhaustible. 
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Leaving nothing to his Ministers, holding all power as 
far as possible in his own hands, always busy, active, 
energetic, and industrious, making his life one long, 
toilsome struggle to rule, scanning every vote in Par- 
liament with the same rigid care that he gave to the 
appointment of a Minister, believing the King could do 
no wrong, that he was the rightful source of power and 
ruled by divine command, regarding his will as supreme, 
the laws so many hindrances in his way, constitutional 
government an innovation, himself always in the right 
and those who opposed him in the wrong, hating 
freedom, liberty and law, he was a worthy disciple of 
the Stuarts, and had he lived in like times would have 
shared the same fate. Upright in his personal life, a 
bigoted follower of his church, honest in his intentions, 
but believing Parliament should be made to rule as he 
desired, though every man was corrupt and every vote 
bought ; insatiable of power, he introduced and kept 
alive the most formidable policy of bribery and crime 
that ever disgraced the annals of England. While the 
laws punished with death one hundred and fifty different 
offenses, some of them so petty that a small fine and 
thirty days in jail would have been ample penalty, the 
King bought, bribed, sold and corrupted every avenue 
to public trust with a recklessness and freedom that 
surpasses description. The misfortunes he brought 
upon his country by his perversity and folly are keenly 
felt at this moment. As we see him marching with 
rigid face and fanatical devotion every morning to the 
daily prayers that desecrated his chapel, as seated by 
his little Queen Charlotte, the plainest of women and 
most obedient of wives — for whom he had sacrificed the 
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love of Sarah Lenox, the most beautiful woman in 
England — the court and royal family shivering with the 
cold, but constrained to worship, the simple style of 
the household, the frugal fare and homely ways — we 
can scarcely realize that this was the man whose prac- 
tices in private life, so free from pomp or personal 
vices, was the corrupter of public morals, the hated 
tyrant of a generous people. With a full belief in his 
own purity of motives, he made venality the fashion, 
treachery and deceit the rule of action, created a race 
of parasites, debased his followers and friends by pros- 
tituting them to the basest services, and died as he had 
lived, unconscious of his crimes, and bearing in his last 
prayer the welfare of his people in touching tones to 
the throne of his Maker. He lived to lose his reason, 
his sight, his hearing, and wandered aimlessly in his old 
age through the rooms of his palace, *' reviewing fancied 
troops and addressing imaginary Parliaments. " His 
bitterest enemy could wish him no heavier punishment. 
Forgotten and ignored by his ungrateful son, who had 
taken, as Regent, the reins of power, deserted by the 
courtiers he had nourished, and the sycophantic crowd 
that for years had done his bidding and bent the knee 
at his nod, a prisoner hopeless and crazed, a king with- 
out a kingdom, a ruler without a people, singing and 
praying in his lucid intervals, and weeping over the 
heavy calamities which had befallen him, the end of 
George the Third can excite only the gravest sympathy 
and sincerest compassion. 

But the reign of George the Third was the paradise 
of fine ladies and gentlemen, the golden age of the 
aristocrat and patrician. To be a king was to be raised 
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to such an awful sublimity that even Chatham, the 
loftiest intellect of his day, bent the knee in reverence 
as he approached the almost to him divine presence of 
his sovereign. To be a lord, the owner of a coronet, 
with wealth unbounded, a county seat in which to hunt, 
a town house in which to flirt, was to be at the height 
of human prosperity and happiness. Even the com- 
moner who took his seat in Parliament as a legislator, 
bowed in craven awe before the peer of the realm who 
deigned to acknowledge his presence. The world gave 
way. to these favorites of fortune as creatures born by 
divine right to fill, adorn, and confiscate the high 
places of the earth. The aristocratic circle was the 
center of all eyes, the subject of every thought, the 
object of every man's ambition born outside its sacred 
enclosure. There were the wits and the rakes whose 
lives were the terror of mothers and husbands. There 
were the beautiful ladies whose vices and virtues were 
alike bewitching and gracious. There society the most 
dissolute flourished amid every tempting luxury that 
could stimulate the passions or stifle morality. Even 
at the distance of a hundred years we can find the grace- 
ful forms of those loveliest of women preserved upon 
canvas. The brilliant eyes, the tempting lips, the 
queens of coquetry and beauty — women for whom men 
quarreled, fought and died— women some of whom were 
as illustrious for virtues even in that age of shocking 
depravity, as for their charms — women who led the 
world of fashionable dissipation, whose lives were a 
constant reproach to womanhood, but whose magic 
influence ceased only with old age or when robed for 
the tomb. Good society gambled, swore, cheated. 
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bribed, broke its vows, drank, reeled, danced, dined, 
quarreled, shot, kissed and fondled. A country house 
without its French cook, French ballet-dancers and 
French tailors, its dice-boxes and cards, its wines, 
horses, and profuse expenditure, its loves and scandals, 
its high-bred horror of open sin and secret commenda- 
tion and practice of all that was bad, would have been 
voted as stupid and its occupants have been regarded 
worthy of the sincerest commiseration. The most 
princely fortunes melted away at the gambling table, 
and noblemen whose wealth rivaled that of richest 
kings came to poverty and sold themselves to King and 
Minister. A large portion of the majority in Parli- 
ament were supported from the King's privy purse, and 
did his bidding as slaves and parasites. Money was of 
no value unless it ministered to the follies, the pleas- 
ures, and the vices of mankind. Those who remember 
the carnival of license that reigned in every corner of 
the palace of Charles the Second at the restoration, 
where every suite of rooms contained a mistress, and 
royalty set the example of shameless extravagance and 
dissipation, can measure the extent of such evil when 
extended, as it was, throughout the greater portion of 
*' fine society ** outside the royal halls, in the time of 
George the Third. 

Yet it was at this very time that Great Britain num- 
bered among her public men some of the purest, the 
noblest, and most exalted statesmen that ever served an 
ungrateful King or guided a nation's destiny. Had 
England only produced Edmund Burke, the elder and 
younger Pitt, their fame alone would have shed lustre 
upon the period. The names of Townshend, Pitt, 
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Burke, Fox, Sheridan, Mansfield, Weddeburn, North, 
Walpole, Nelson and the great constellation of brilliant 
lights we have no room to mention, will spring readily 
to the minds of our readers, as they remember among 
the vices of the age, the splendid talents and unrivaled 
services of a host of great men, whose profound attain- 
ments, varied gifts, and exalted services kept the fame 
of England's glory untarnished, and preserved for 
themselves and their descendants a fame that can never 
die. 

Among this galaxy of stars Charles James Fox was 
perhaps the most conspicuous for his unrivaled talents, 
wonderful learning, precocious gifts, and unequaled 
powers of logic and eloquence. Nature had endowed 
Jiim with a constitution of iron, a massive frame, a love 
of study, a sweet and expressive countenance, a temper 
mild and generous, a heart warm with honest zeal for 
the right, a buoyant temperament, honesty that no 
temptation could provoke, and a recklessness of con- 
sequences that the veriest beggar at the King's gate 
could scarcely hope to rival. Reared amid the luxuries 
and refinements of Holland House, with every indul- 
gence, and under the influence of a father who exercised 
his ingenuity to destroy his morals and ruin his consti- 
tution, he grew up, amid temptations that few could 
resist and none utterly ignore, honest in thought, 
studious in habit, painstaking in labor, affectionate in 
disposition, obedient and loving, the idol of his family, 
the leader of every company he honored with his wit 
or brightened with his presence. 

Sir Stephen Fox, the founder of the family, was born 
in 1627. He became the friend and confidant of Prince 
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Charles and lived with him on terms of closest intimacy. 
When Charles became King he loaded his favorite with 
valuable offices, and the latter died rich and powerful. 
He married a second time at the age of seventy-six. 
One of his children by this marriage was Henry Fox, 
the father of Charles. He became paymaster of the 
forces, and in an age of peculation and robbery, 
amassed from the use of the public funds a colossal 
fortune. He ran away with Caroline Lennox, the 
beautiful daughter of the Duke of Richmond, a grand- 
daughter of Charles II. The excitement in England 
was so great on the occasion of this marriage that Earl 
Granville said '* he supposed the fleet was beaten, or 
that Mons had been betrayed to the French. " *^It 
was not until Fox had been Secretary of War for years, 
a Privy Councillor, and the readiest speaker in the 
House of Commons that he was forgiven for having 
married above his station." Henry Fox retired from 
public life as Lord Holland, the most unpopular and 
best hated man in the kingdom. He was universally 
regarded as a public robber. ** There was no crime of 
which he was believed incapable, and not many which 
he was not expressly charged with having committed. *' 
He accepted his fate with great philosophy, held the 
opinions of the people in profound contempt, sur- 
rounded himself with every luxury, and sought repose 
in the affections of his family and the rearing of his 
children. Of most attractive person, charming man- 
ners, refined tastes, and amiable disposition, he was the 
idol of his household, and his home the abode of 
content. Holland House became a suburban palace. 
Its sample grounds, and trim gardens, its lofty avenues 
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and exquisite walks, its noble halls, library and drawing 
rooms, became the center of attraction for the happiest 
of families and the resort of scholars, statesmen, and 
heroes. The most accomplished men of letters England 
has produced, have, made Holland House familiar to 
every lover of history. 

Lord Holland was passionately devoted to his son 
Charles. Finding him a boy of artless disposition, 
engaging person, and unusual talents, he determined to 
educate him as a man of the world and fit him for 
public life. When the boy was but fourteen years old, 
he took him from school, carried him to the Continent, 
filled his pockets with gold, introduced him to the 
gaming table, and, with a contempt for morals and 
decency scarcely possible, contrived he should leave 
France the most accomplished rake in existence. The 
boy*s good sense prevailed over a father's insanity, and 
he was permitted to return to Eton, a wiser but much 
worse young reprobate than when he left. But his love 
of literature was intense and over-mastering, and by the 
time he was sixteen he read, wrote, and understood the 
Greek and Latin languages, so that to the end of his 
life he read them with the same facility as his mother 
tongue. He entered Oxford, but after two years of 
irregular study his precious father again carried him to 
the continent. Here he mastered the French and 
Italian languages, and though devoting a reasonable 
time to drinking, gaming, and flirting, he continued his 
studies with persevering application. He and his com- 
panion, Lord Fitzpatrick, traveled with eight servants 
each, were received everywhere in the highest society 
with eagerness, doing almost everything that ought 
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not to be done, and leaving undone nearly all that 
ought to be done. We have no time to tell of the 
money they squandered, the lives they led, or the pleas- 
ures they followed. Whatever they desired they seized 
and enjoyed. Every whim was gratified, and the most 
powerful ingenuity was exhausted in finding avenues for 
prodigality and boundless extravagance. It is said that 
Fox expended ten thousand pounds in a single year 
upon his more than princely wardrobe. But all this 
pleased his father, and every tale that reached his ears 
of his son's profligacy only served to gratify the old 
sinner and make him more proud of his darling. At 
the age of nineteen, while still on the Continent, his 
father bought for him a seat in Parliament. He was 
duly returned one of the burgesses for Midhurst, and it 
is said only one voter appeared at the hustings. A year 
afterward he took his seat, and from that time his his- 
tory became a part of the history of England. An 
aristocrat by birth, he took sides with the King's 
Ministers. Never was so terrible a friend sent to the 
aid of any party. He plunged at once into the thickest 
of every fight. At an age when most young men are 
still at school or college, he became as widely known 
and greatly feared as any member on the floor of the 
Commons. Reckless of consequences, honest at heart, 
rollicking in disposition, fearless of whom he attacked, 
almost indifferent whether his sledge-hammer blows fell 
upon friend or foe, so that he pleased himself, he, 
before he was of age, became the pride, the terror, the 
wonder of the House. All this time he relaxed none 
of his pleasures, sometimes sitting for twenty-two hours 
without rest at the gambling table, losing enormous 
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sums with a coolness that nothing could ruffle, drink- 
ing and playing, so that sometimes he saw his bed only 
once in three days. At the age of twenty-three his 
gambling debts amounted to over ;;^140,000, which 
enormous sum was paid by his father, and he was 
relieved from a horde of hungry creditors. His 
gambling debts were settled with notes, which in turn 
were sold to the Jew brokers at an enormous discount. 
But they were paid in full and the honor of Fox saved 
from ruin. The son had reached the elevation so 
ardently desired by his noble parent. He had become 
the leader in fashionable dissipation, the idol of society, 
an orator and a statesman. Lord Holland, in addition 
to Holland House, built at Kingsgate, on the Isle of 
Thanet, a ** splendid villa worthy of Lucullus and 
adorned it with a colonnade in front of the building 
such as Ictinus might have raised by order of Pericles." 
This magnificent estate, furnished with every luxury 
and upon which Lord Holland lavished money without 
stint to render it an earthly paradise, was willed by 
Lord Holland to his son Charles. He kept it long 
enough to realize that he was its owner, and then 
gambled it away with every penny of his fortune. In 
after years the friends of Fox bought him an annuity to 
save him from want, and from that time he abandoned 
gaming in gratitude to his benefactors. Mr. Trevelyan 
has, with considerable minuteness, given us a full 
account of his early history of Charles Fox during his 
first seven years in Parliament, and a vivid account of 
his successes as the greatest debater of any age or time. 
Our regret is that he could not have completed a full 
biography of this wonderful man, and given us fuller 
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and ampler details of his subsequent history. He died 
in 1806 at the house of the Duke of Devonshire, and 
was buried in Westminster Abbey, his grave being 
directly joining that of Lord Chatham and close to that 
of his great rival, William Pitt. 

After leaving the Ministry of Lord North, Fox joined 
the opposition and fell upon his old friends with all the 
violence of a new convert and the warmth that a genu- 
ine love of justice excited in his bosom. He hated 
cruelty, oppression, or wrong. Added to this he was 
fired with resentment against Lord North, and when 
the latter attempted to carry out the King's policy of 
taxing America, he denounced the Minister and his 
measures in tones of defiance and eloquence, that a 
century after stir the blood like the sound of a bugle. 
He was the first man in the House to deny the right of 
Parliament to tax the colonies without their consent. 
From this time Fox took a new departure in politics, 
and to the end of his life devoted himself to the cause 
of free principles throughout the world. 

Fox undoubtedly was, as Burke said of him, ** the 
most accomplished and brilliant debater the world ever 
saw. " In an age of oratory, he was pre-eminently the 
orator. He was called the most practical speaker of 
the most practical nation. He knew the classics by 
heart, and was familiar with all poetry, history, and 
literature. At times when glowing with excitement, he 
not only overwhelmed his opponents with the prodig- 
ious force of his reasoning, but carried away his hearers 
with a wealth of illustration, and prodigality of learn- 
ing, that made his eloquence overmastering and 
irresistible. 
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The vices of Fox belonged to the age in which he 
lived. He was a gentleman of stainless honor, wronged 
no man, injured no woman's good name, touched no 
bribe, sold no friend, bent no obsequious knee to a 
selfish king, generous to a fault, warm and affectionate 
by nature, refined in all his tastes, and scholarly in all 
his instincts. He was born to be loved, and loved he 
was with an intensity and fervor that only the highest 
talents, engaging manners, and the best of hearts could 
have provoked. After his marriage he devoted himself 
to the pleasures of domestic life, and passed much of 
his time in his private country seat reading the classics, 
and making his wife the happiest of women. He was 
thirty-eight years in public life, only eighteen months 
of which he held office. 

I have stood by the graves of Fox, Burke, Chatham, 
Pitt, those mighty men whose names still stir the blood 
and have power to move the hearts of men. How 
quietly they sleep side by side ! Hushed are all the 
passions and the strifes of these great minds. Once 
all powerful, now all dust. The stately form of Sarah 
Siddons and the beautiful Georgiana, Duchess of 
Devonshire, alike are dust. No one of all that brilliant 
period of a hundred years ago survives to tell its story. 
All are dust. Vanitas, Vanitatem / 

** The boast of heraldry, the pomp of power, 

And all that beauty, all that wealth e'er gave, 

Await alike the inevitable hour ; 

The paths of glory lead but to the grave. " 
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To 

My sincere and faithful friend : the father of the Young .Wen's Christian Asso' 

ciation of Cleveland : a larger of hymns and hymn-writers, whose voice for 

more than half a century has been heard singing the songs of Zion in 

the sanctuary, and whose three score years and ten find him 

cro7vned xvith the confidence and regarti of a grateful 

community , this little sketch 

of 
the music and song-ivriters of the church, 
is dedicated. 



The earliest sacred writers have left in the Scriptures 
the highest evidence of piety and inspiration. Isaiah, 
Job, David, Solomon, in strains of loftiest grandeur, have 
here placed imperishable records of their genius and 
imagination. Job, in his hours of anguish, poured out 
the most sublime thoughts to be found in human lan- 
guage. In reverence, humility and self-renunciation, 
they are worthy of constant study and profound reflec- 
tion. The thirty-eighth chapter of Job is probably the 
most wonderful piece of poetry and magnificent rhetoric 
in the treasury of the world. 

All writers of devotional song since the Christian era, 
have found the source and spring from whence they 
drew inspiration and beauty, in the study of the Scrip- 
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tures. From the Oriental and Latin writers to the 
present moment, no one has succeeded in writing a 
single hymn worthy of recollection, or leaving his foot- 
prints in the literature of sacred poetry, unless he was 
a faithful, humble, devout studeat of the Bible. The 
story of the Cross, the life of the Saviour, the faith 
of the Christian, the pardon of the sinner, the home 
beyond the skies, have been the holy, electric themes 
upon which the religious genius of the world has spent 
its force. David in his Psalms touches all the chords 
of the human heart. He was not only the royal King 
of men, but as has been most fitly said, as a writer of 
sacred songs, '* will reign the unchallenged King of 
Psalmody, 'till time shall be no more. '* His songs of 
praise and adoration, of faith and hope, of humble 
reliance and confiding trust ; his love for his fellow- 
men ; his touching thoughts for times of sorrow and 
affliction are matchless in imagery, divine in utterance. 
Written thousands of years ago, they are at this 
moment fresh as if yesterday they came from their 
author, and reaching out to us the hand of sympathy 
across the ages, tell the old story of sin, penitence, 
faith, hope and pardon. The martyr on his way to 
cruel death, in the midst of his tortures, found these 
Psalms a solace and support, and the dying Christian 
has chanted with cheerful courage and sublime com- 
posure, as the cold waves of the swelling Jordan beat 
upon his defenceless bosom, ** Yea, though I walk 
through the valley of the shadow of death I will fear no 
evil : for Thou art with me ; Thy rod and Thy staff, 
they comfort me. *' 

In the limited time allotted me, 1 can only glance at 
the history of sacred songs, the precious legacies left 
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the church by the saints and scholars of the centuries. 
1 may not be able to give you any new thoughts, or add 
to your stores of knowledge. The story is an old one, 
within reach of all ; and the most I shall attempt will 
be to recall some facts which may serve to interest and 
attract your attention. 

When asked, what religious poetry and music have 
done for the world ? I answer, what would the world be 
without them. Religion is a matter of belief and love. 
It walks by faith and not by sight. It appeals to the 
purest and most exalted sentiments of our nature. Its 
hand-maidens are praise, prayer, reverence, adoration. 
It is worship. The Christian is taught that the world 
is not his home ; that he is only a pilgrim here, fitting 
for a higher and nobler existence ; that he seeks a city 
not made with hands ; that an immortality of happiness 
awaits him hereafter, and his future home is a paradise 
beyond the imagination to conceive or words express. 
Hence it is little wonder that men and women, drinking 
deeply of divine truths ; becoming absorbed in the con- 
templation of future glories ; looking upon the world 
and its transitory affairs as of little value ; glowing with 
passionate zeal as they picture the sublime rewards 
promised the believer; finding their imaginations kin-, 
died, hearts warmed, and affections excited, break forth 
into hallelujahs of poetry and song, giving thus some 
adequate expression to the intense emotions of their 
souls. The lonely monk in his barren cell, deprived of 
human sympathy, the ties of kindred, devoting himself 
with stripes, fastings, sacrifices and tortures, to wean 
himself completely from the world, and fit himself for 
the society of the ransomed ; making the cross his 
passion, redeeming grace the exclusive theme ; contrast- 
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ing the beggary and wretchedness of present surround- 
ings, with the enchanting visions which fill his breast ; 
lavishing a boundless love upon the Saviour of mankind ; 
feeding his aspirations for happiness with the golden 
promises of the new Jerusalem — hungry and thirsty for 
their enjoyment — bursts into strains of magic melody 
that will be read and heard with tearful eyes and intense 
delight, as long as human hearts are touched by sym- 
pathy and love. The history of the church from its 
earliest period is marked by these wonderful revelations; 
and as we read them at this day, with civilization and 
Christianity spreading like sunbeams over the world, 
we wonder at their beauty and harmony. Out from the 
blackness of the dark ages they shine like fixed stars. 
The writers centuries ago have gone to their reward, 
but left behind them a pathway of silver, which has 
lighted the steps of many a pilgrim as his trembling feet 
trod the narrow road leading to the celestial city. The 
works of these men, the Latin poems of the church 
though shorn of much of their exquisite pathos by 
translation, still hold the highest place in sacred litera- 
ture. There are songs of joy and triumph, of patient 
sorrow and hopeless grief, of gorgeous imagery and 
dazzling splendor, of heavenly submission, sweet affec- 
tions and victorious faith. Some of them were trans- 
lated into French by early Protestant writers, set to 
simple and easy music, and given to the people. They 
were caught up by the multitude, and night after night 
the great squares of Paris were made vocal with praise. 
The Catholic church became alarmed, denounced the 
practice as heresy, and commanded the singing should 
cease. But the songs had begun their work, and the 
history of the Huguenots and their awful persecutions. 
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forms the sequel of that story of which the singing of 
hymns was the opening chapter. 

Music is said to be a universal language. When clothed 
in words and given definite ideas, it becomes a match- 
less agent for good or evil. The mother as she cradles 
her babe upon her snowy bosom, lulls it to rest with 
some soothing melody. *'When the evil spirit was 
upon Saul, then David took a harp and played with his 
hand, and the evil spirit departed from him. '* Stirring 
the emotions of the human heart, music touches every 
mysterious chord, awakens every generous impulse, ele- 
vates and inspires the dullest with thoughts of marvelous 
beauty, and nerves the will to bear danger or death with 
absolute exultation. We all realize how patriotic zeal 
is awakened by the enlivening sounds of martial music 
— how tears flow and hearts unlock at the pathetic 
notes of the funeral dirge. How many thousands have 
bravely rushed to certain destruction, singing with 
enthusiastic joy the thrilling strains of the Marsellaise ! 
How Garibaldi's song aroused the slumbering fires of 
Italian patriotism and stimulated the lovers of liberty 
to heroic struggles for independence ! On more than 
one occasion in the late war, as some gallant regiment 
of Union troops plunged fearlessly into the midst of 
shot, shell, carnage and death, they sang the refrain, 
** John Brown's body lies mouldering in the ground, ** 
and the triumphant notes could be heard distinctly 
above the roar of the battle. How the stately, majestic 
organ sends its chorus of swelling harmony through the 
aisles of some mighty cathedral, dissipating every 
worldly thought and raising the hearer nearer the heart 
of his Creator ! The Israelites in captivity as they 
tuned their harps by the flowing river, wept when they 
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remembered Jerusalem, and said, ** How can we sing 
the songs of Zion in a strange land ? " The wanderer 
in foreign climes, surrounded with unfamiliar objects, a 
stranger to language and people, is oftentimes arrested 
by hearing some simple melody dear to the memory of 
his childhood, and at once his heart leaps across the 
roads he has traveled, the stormy ocean, and home with 
all its priceless associations, becomes an actual presence 
before him. Is it then at all wonderful that music and 
poetry, fitly wedded, should have been and is the solace 
and charm of the Christian church ? While the Latin 
writers gave to the world sublime religious poems, and 
consecrated them with music of equal grandeur, it was 
reserved for the Protestant church to elevate the piety, 
stimulate the zeal, and quicken into new life the fervor 
of its disciples, by music linked with words all could 
comprehend, making both an indispensable portion of 
public worship. 

The oldest hymn known to us was written by Titus 
Flavins Clemens, Bishop of Alexandria, in the second 
century. He was a native of Athens and educated after 
the manner of a polished Greek. He became a great 
traveler, visited Palestine, Syria, and other countries, 
and was converted to Christianity in Egypt. Many of 
his writings have come down to us, but he is known 
principally for his Greek hymn, translated by Rev. Dr. 
Plumtree into English. It is a remarkable production, 
and as appropriate to the present time as when given 
to the church sixteen hundred years ago. 

** Lead us, oh Shepherd true, 
Thy mystic sheep we sue ; 
Lead us, oh holy Lord, 
Who from thy sons dost ward 
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With all-prevailing charm, 
Peril, and curse, and harm, 
O path where Christ has trod, 
O way that leads to God, 
O word abiding aye, 
O endless light on high ; 
Mercy's fresh springing flood. 
Worker of all things good — 
O glorious life of all. 
That on their maker call, 
Christ Jesus hear. " 

Syrus, a pious monk of the third century, wrote a 
large number of Greek hymns which held for centuries 
a high place in the church. I have thought Addison 
may have read this extract from the Syrian poet before 
composing his hymn to the creation : 

'* And all the starry hosts of Heaven, 
In festive robes of light arrayed. 
Shall bring their festal hymns as offerings. 
To Him who all so fair has made. 
To-day the forests are rejoicing, 
Each tree its own sweet anthem sings. 
Because we wave their leafy branches 
As banners for the King of Kings. " 

I omit many historical hymns written by Gregory, 
Synesius, St. Anatolius, Andrew of Crete, Theophanes, 
and several equally noted writers, and quote one trans- 
lation by Doctor Neale from the Monk Stephen, written 
six hundred years ago. Time has added only to its 
usefulness and demonstrated its truth. 

'* Art thou weary, art thou languid, art thou sore distrest? 
* Come to me, ' says one and coming to be at rest ; 
Hath he marks to lead me to Him, if He be my guide? 
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In His feet and hands are wound-prints, and his side ; 

Is there diadem as Monarch that His brow adorns ? 

Yes, a crown in very surety — but of thorns ! 

If I find Him, If I follow, what his guerdon here ? 

Many a sorrow, many a labor, many a tear ; 

If I still hold closely to him, what hath He at last ? 

Sorrow vanquished, labor ended, Jordan past ! 

If I ask Him to receive me will He say me nay ? 

Not till earth and not till heaven shall pass away. 

Tending, following, keeping, struggling, is He sure to bless? 

Angels, martyrs, prophets, pilgrims answer — yes, 

The earliest Latin anthem, ** Te Deum Laudamus,'' 
was said to have been written by St. Ambrose, who died 
in 397. It has been translated into almost every lan- 
guage, and sung by Christian voices wherever the 
church, Catholic or Protestant, found abiding place. 
Mr. Sanders, in his work upon hymn-writers, says this 
great hymn was sung by the martyrs in Flanders, 
Bavaria, Germany and England as they went rejoicing 
to the stake ; by the English Bishop Fisher, as he 
calmly laid his head upon the block ; by the crew of 
Columbus as they sighted the shores of the new world ; 
and we know that to-day it is one of the most valued 
treasures of the sanctuary. 

I pass over a long line of Latin poets, who by their 
genius and piety kept the faith alive during the dark 
ages, and rendered inestimable benefits to mankind, not 
stopping to give an extract, from Bernard, the Abbott 
of Clairvaux, who died in 1140. His sacred lyrics are 
among the gems of literature, and his blameless, noble 
life ended in a peaceful, triumphant death. He was 
the most learned theologian of his day, and was, in his 
time, the foremost champion of the orthodox faith. 
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He is frequently mistaken for Bernard, the Monk of 
Cluny, known to all of you as the author of '^Jerusalem, 
the Golden. ** This hymn was written about the year 
1145, and is part of a poem 3,000 lines in length, called 
*' De Contemptu Mundi, " translated by Dr. Neale. I 
regard this poem as the most magnificent religious work 
in existence, and parts of it are as familiar to every 
intelligent naind as household words. Dr. Bonnar, Dr. 
Prime, Miller, Sanders, Long, and other critical com- 
mentators have exhausted their powers of praise in 
honor of this hymn. Dr. Prime says, ** It has a higher 
lineage, a more ancient, honorable/ and even holy 
origin than any hymn of the Church that is not a direct 
paraphrase of the sacred writings. " For myself, I 
hold it the grandest, noblest hymn in the language. 
The writer, as his imagination kindled with the fires of 
love and devotion rising higher and higher, the vision 
of the celestial city opened to his view, absorbed in the 
contemplation of its wondrous glories, bursts into such 
strains of absorbing, rapturous delight that we can 
almost see the City not made with hands, hear the 
music of the angelic hosts, look over the walls of pre- 
cious stones with their diamond bulwarks, behold the 
immortal fruits and flowers, inhale the balmy airs that 
float through Paradise, and amid splendors indescrib- 
able by mortal pen, behold the King in His matchless 
loveliness upon the throne of the universe. 

The influence of such a writer as Bernard never dies. 
Out from his grave, where his ashes have lain in hon- 
ored repose for more than seven hundred years, he 
speaks to us to-day, in living, burning words, that glow 
and glitter and sparkle like the rays of the morning. 
How many generations of men and women have been 
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cheered, encouraged, elevated, refined and comforted 

by this hymn ? How many a sorely stricken son or 

daughter has found consolation and peace in these 

triumphant lines : 

** Jerusalem, the Golden, with milk and honey blest, 
Beneath thy contemplation, sink heart and voice opprest, 
I know not, Oh, I know not, what joys await me there. 
What radiancy of glory, what bliss beyond compare. 
And when I fain would sing them, my spirit fails and faints, 
And vainly would it image the assembly of the saints ! 

** Thou City of the Angels, thou City of the Lord, 
Whose everlasting music is the glorious decachord ; 
And there the band of prophets, united praise ascribes. 
And there the twelve-fold chorus of Israel's ransomed tribes. 
The lily bed of virgins — the rose's martyr glow. 
The cohort of the fathers who kept the faith below — 
And there the sole begotten is Lord in regal state, 
He, Judah's mystic Lion, He, Lamb immaculate. 
Oh ! fields that know no sorrow. Oh ! state that fears no strife. 
Oh! princely bowers, O, land of flowers, O, realm and home of life!" 

Next in beauty, as a description of the New Jerusa- 
lem is the hymn of Peter Damiani, a monk of the 
twelfth century. The original Latin with its exquisite 
translation by the author of the ** Schoenberg Cotta 
Family, " may be found in Dr. Prime's little book, 
'* O, Mother dear Jerusalem." I can only quote a 
single verse, giving you the flowing versification of the 
Latin, with its translation : 

'* Heims horrens, aestas torrens, illic nunquam seviunt, 
Flos perpetuus rosarum, ver agit perpetuum, 
Candent lillia, rubescit crocus, sudat balsamum. " 

** Stormy winter, burning summer, rage within those regions never. 
But perpetual gleam of roses, and unfading spring forever. 
Tallies gleam, the crocus glows and dropping balms their scent 
deliver. " 
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The author of ** Jerusalem, my Happy Home, " was 
Dr. Dickson, a Scotch clergyman, who wrote about 
1650. 

Widely known are the seven great hymns of the 
medieval church, among which the ** Z>/>j Iraf'' and 
the ^^ Stadat Mater** hold distinguished place. The 
Dies Irae has so long been pronounced the ** Kingliest" 
hymn in the language, that it is unnecessary for me to 
more than s{>eak of this remarkable work. It was 
written by a Franciscan monk, named Thomas about 
the year 1250. Dr. Coles, an American physician, has 
printed thirteen different versions, and General Dix, 
one of the most accomplished soldiers in the late war, 
found time during the contest to make one of the finest 
English translations. I like the version of Sir Walter 
Scott better than any other. He, as far as he wrote, 
seemed not only to catch the genuine meaning of the 
hymn, but clothed it with more grace and true poetic 
fer\'or. The dignity, grandeur, and awful sublimity of 
this hymn are unsurpassed ; but its perusal awakens a 
keen sense of impending doom, discloses the helpless- 
ness of the sinner, the dreadful nature of Jehovah's 
wrath, and like the marv^elous picture of the ** Judg- 
ment** by Michael Angelo, in the Vatican, robs 
heaven of its sweetest enjoyment, because of the shadow 
which the despair of the doomed throws over its shining 
entrance. Its wonderful celebrity has rested rather 
with the scholars of the world, than the masses of the 
people. 

The great Protestant reformation of Germany was 
the beginning of the era of devotional hymns for church 
worship. The printing press took the bible from the 
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learned and gave it to all who desired to read it. The 
result was a general uprising of the masses of Germany, 
and .a revolt against Catholic rule and authority. 
Martin Luther translated the Bible, defied the Pope, 
raised the standard of the cross, and called upon all 
men to exercise the right of private conscience, and no 
longer be the slaves of Rome. The Bible became the 
chief treasure in every family. It was read and studied 
with famishing eagerness. A religious fervor was 
excited in the Nation of which at this day we can form 
no adequate estimate. The followers of Luther became 
the strictest champions of the Protestant faith. Perse- 
cutions only stimulated their zeal and increased their 
courage. The hymns of Luther, full of religious 
thought and praise, were sung with enthusiasm by every 
congregation, and fed the flame of pure devotion in 
every household. His greatest hymn, 

** A mighty fortress is our God, " 

may be found in different versions in all our church 
collections. 

Hans Sachs was called the Dr. Watts of Germany, 
and wrote, while Luther preached, over six thousand 
hymns. In 1718 the German hymns were estimated at 
fifty-five thousand, filling three hundred volumes. The 
fires of persecution, during the terrible thirty years* 
war, only served to kindle the genius of the poet, and 
the songs were echoed with transports upon the rack, 
at the stake, and amid the tortures of the executioner. 
The translations of the German poets are among the 
choicest treasures of the Protestant church, and the 
entire evening could be agreeably spent in reading the 
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works of these heroic men and women. But we must 
not stay any longer among the early writers, but come 
directly to the history of the English hymns we use, 
and which are so endeared to us by long association 
that they have become a part of our daily life. 

Though not the author of a single hymn of special 
popular favor, our notice of English writers would be 
most imperfect, if at the outset we failed to pay our 
tribute of regard and veneration to the memory of 
Milton, the noblest writer of sacred poetry of any age 
or clime. His marvelous genius, matchless learning, 
exalted piety, and touching patience under the keenest 
affliction, have made him the wonder and admiration of 
the world. Macauley says ** The strength of his imag- 
ination triumphed over every obstacle. So intense and 
ardent was the fire of his mind that it not only was not 
suffocated beneath the weight of its fuel, but penetrated 
the whole superincumbent mass with its own heat and 
radiance." The author of ^* Paradise Lost'* was 
equally great as a prose writer ; and Macauley says of 
these, **They abound with passages compared with 
which the finest passages in Burke sink into insignificance. 
They are a perfect field of cloth of gold. Not even in 
the earlier books of the ** Paradise Lost " has he ever 
risen higher than in those parts of his controversial 
works, in which his feelings find a vent in bursts of 
devotional and lyric rapture. It is, to borrow his own 
majestic language, '* A seven-fold chorus of hallelujahs 
and harping symphonies. " 

His hymn of the *^ Nativity, " written at the age of 
twenty-one years, is a marvel of descriptive power and 
splendid imagery. We quote the closing verse : 
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•* But see the Virgin blest — Hath laid her child to rest; 
Time is our tedious song, should here have ending; 
Heaven's youngest teemed Star — Hath fixed her polished car, 
Her sleeping Lord with hand-maid lamp attending — 
And all about the courtly stable, 
Bright harnessed angels sit in order serviceable. 

John Bunyan can scarcely be called a hymn writer, 
yet he was a poet of the highest order, and his works 
have made his name immortal. I envy neither the 
head nor the heart of that man who can read the clos- 
ing chapter describing the triumphant ending of the 
journeys of Christian and Christiana without emotion. 
One can almost see the heavenly messengers, hear the 
rustle of their robes; and witness the joy of the waiting 
hosts, as the earth-stained, tired and humble travelers 
were welcomed to their reward. 

I count over thirty writers of English hymns prior 
to the advent of Dr. Watts, all of whom are entitled 
to hold honorable place in history. But even to men- 
tion their names would occupy some of my golden 
moments, and I pass them by. They did a valuable 
work in their day and have gone to their reward. 

In entering upon the field of hymn writers so familiar 
to all, we are met at the outset with the magnitude of 
the task. There are nearly six hundred writers of 
Protestant hymns, whose works are found in the various 
church collections. When we reflect that Charles Wes- 
ley wrote over four thousand sacred lyrics, some idea 
can be realized of the vast number of hymns that have 
been given to the world. The ordinary books contain 
about one thousand hymns each, but most of them are 
made from the same material. Of the English lyrics 
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have stood the test of time and popular favor, and are 
still in use. Of these comparatively few are remarka- 
ble for originality, expression, sweetness, purity of 
thought, or pathos. A perfect hymn must be true to 
nature, true to religion and true to art. It must express 
in brief, vivid, simple language the varied phases of 
religious experience, and interpret the supreraest affec- 
tions and cravings of the heart. As the painter catches 
the tints and colors he sees around him, and transfers 
them radiant with life and beauty to his canvass, so the 
sacred poet must with inspired vision catch the unuttered 
emotions of hope, fear, faith, doubt, penitence, pas- 
sion, transport, devotion, adoration, that strive for utter- 
ance in human thought, and in rhythm chaste, flowing 
and melodious, give them a 'Mocal habitation and a 
name." Great hymns have never been written except 
in moments of inspiration, when mind and desire con- 
secrated to the highest Christian ser^ice, stand close to 
the veil that hides mortality from the infinite; when the 
''strong wind, the earthquake and the fire'' have passed 
bv, and the ''still small voice" is heard penetrating with 
heavenly peace the inmost recesses of the soul. Then 
it is that like Elijah, the listener wraps his face with 
bowed head within his mantle, and like Moses takes 
the shoes from off his feet, for the ground on which he 
stands is holy. It is the whispering echo of that voice 
which reaches us to-night from the mountain tops of 
consecrated faith and self-sacrificing devotion. 

The first English hymn book was the work of Thomas 
Sternhold, an ofiicer of the Court of Henrj- VIII. in 
company with John Hopkins, a clergyman and Oxford 
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scholar. The first volume contained a metrical version 
of the Psalms wi<th musical notes for the convenience 
of singers. It was published about 1540. In most of 
the oldest New England homes a partial copy of this 
work was formerly found, and in the early days of 
the Puritans, ^^Sternhold and Hopkins" were held in 
great reverence and affection. Thomas Campbell says; 
''With the best intentions and v/orst taste they degraded 
the spirit of Hebrew psalmody by flat and homely 
phraseology, and mistaking vulgarity for simplicity, 
turned into pathos what they found sublime." 

GEORGE HERBERT 

was born in 1693, dying at the age of thirty-three years. 
He was regarded in his day as the best of sacred song 
writers. His book is full of strange, wonderful conceits, 
alive with pious zeal, and glowing with perfect faith. 
But his homely versification, abrupt, quaint style of 
thought and expression, make his hymns unsuited for 
modern worship, and few of them are still favorites with 
the clergy. Baxter said of him, *' Heart work and 
heaven work make up his book." 

JOSEPH ADDISON, 

widely known as one of the polished writers of Europe, 
and noted for the purity of his English, was born in 
1672, dying in 1719. He was a graduate of Oxford, 
where he gained distinction as a writer of Latin verse. 
Several of his hymns have been in constant use for cen- 
turies. His poem, 

*' The spacious firmament on high," 
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is almost as familiar to every schoolboy as the alphabet. 

* 

Returning to England after extensive travels in which 
he escaped perils by sea and land, he wrote that favorite 
hymn, 

" When all thy mercies, O my (iod ; 
My rising soul surveys ; 
Transported with the view, I'm lost 
In wonder, love and praise. " 

His hymn, 

'* The Lord my pasture shall prepare, 
And feed me with a shepherd's care, " 

has been regarded one of the finest in the language. My 
objections to his hymns are, they seem rather the works 
of a scholar and intellectual writer than the result of 
earnest religious dedication. We come now to the time 
of ' 

DR. ISAAC WATTS, 

who Stands confessedly at the head of all writers of 
sacred song since the Reformation. He was born at 
Southampton in July 1674. His grandfather was an 
officer under Cromwell ; and his father a schoolmaster, 
was repeatedly persecuted as a non-conformist during 
the reign of Charles the Second. He became a dissent- 
ing clergyman, and began to preach at the age of twenty- 
four years. When nineteen years old he began to write 
hymns, and published his first book of songs in 1707. 
Though a voluminous and learned prose writer, his fame 
rests exclusively upon his sacred hymns. These have 
been so intimately bound up in the history of the 
church, that they have become almost as much a part 
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of public worship as the Bible or the Prayer Book. Dr. 
Watts lived a bachelor and died aged seventy-five years. 
The only woman he ever loved refused him. His life 
was one of singular piety, usefulness, labor and personal 
suffering. In person he was about five feet in height, 
with thin unattractive features, low forehead, small gray 
eyes, gracious in manner and amiable in temper. He 
was the most modest of men, always denying that he was 
a poet or even a *' polite writer." But I doubt if any 
man has exercised a wider influence for good since 
Luther broke the power of Rome. Montgomery says : 
** He was almost the inventor of hymns in our lan- 
guage." Though he wrote some of the most common 
place rhymes which any sensible man ever published ; 
yet he was a poet, and poet of high order. The greater 
portion of his creations have been dismissed by the re- 
ligious world as valueless, and are now forgotten; but at 
this moment his words occupy the largest space in 
every Church Psalmody, and his choicest hymns are 
treasured as the priceless property of every believer. 
They have been sung for two centuries by every English 
speaking Christian, and instructed, elevated and com- 
forted millions of human ])eings. Some of his hymns 
are the perfection of religious expression and beauty. 
One of them contains but four verses, but perhaps has 
a wider popular favor than any four verses outside the 
Scriptures. 

** When I can read my title clear 
To mansions in the skies, 
I bid farewell to ever fear. 
And wipe my weeping eyes. 
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*' Should earth against my soul engage, 
And hellish darts be hurled ; 
Then I can smile at Satan's rage, 
And face a frowning world. 

•* I^et cares like a wild deluge come, 
And storms of sorrow fall ; 
May I but safely reach my home. 
My God, my Heaven, my All. 

** There shall I bathe my weary soul. 
In seas of heavenly rest : 
And not a wave of trouble roll 
Across my peaceful breast." 

His three remarkable hymns, designed to disarm the 
fear of death and solace surviving friends, are among 
the most tender and exquisite productions. 

** Why do we mourn departing friends. 
Or shake at death's alarms ? 
'Tis but the voice which Jesus sends. 
To call them to his arms. 

'* Why should we tremble to convey 
Their bodies to the tomb ? 
There the dear flesh of Jesus lay, 
And left a long perfume." 

In the hymn, 

** Why should we start, and fear lo die," 

occurs that verse — 

" Jesus can make a dying bed 

Feel soft as downy pillows are. 
While on his breast I lean my head. 

And breath my life out sweetly there." 
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If Dr. Watts had never written a word beyond these 
four lines he would have won the confidence and affec- 
tion of every Christian heart. They have been repeated 
in the supreme hour of trial in cottage and palace. They 
have glorified the lips of dying saints, and whispered 
consolation to countless of departing believers. 

The third hymn — **Unvail thy bosom, faithful tomb/* 
though somewhat defective in artistic merit, is full of 
dignity and elevated thought. 

'* Unvail thy bosom, faithful tomb ! 

Take this new treasure to thy trust; 
And give these sacred relics room 
To slumber in the silent dust. 

** Nor pain, nor grief, nor anxious fear, 
Invade thy bounds; no mortal woes 
Can reach the peaceful sleeper here. 
While angels watch the soft repose. 

** So Jesus slept; God's dying Son 

Passed thro' the grave and blest the bed ; 
Rest here, blest saint, till from his throne 
The morning break, and pierce the shade. 

** Break from his throne, illustrious morn ! 
Attend, O earth ! his sovereign word: 
Restore thy trust: a glorious form 
Shall then ascend to meet the Lord! 

The hymns commencing: 

** When I survey the wondrous cross," 
** Give me the wings of faith to rise," 
*' Oh God, our help in ages past," 
** Come holy Spirit, heavenly Dove," 
" Show pity, Lord, O Lord forgive," 
" Jesus shall reign wher'er the sun," 
** Before Jehovah's awful throne," 
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all hold a very high place in popular favor. Tradition 
says that his exquisite hymn, 

** There is a land of pure delight, 
Where saints immortal reign; 
Infinite day includes the night, 
And pleasures banish pain. 

'* There everlasting spring abides, 
And never-with'ring flowers, 
Death, like a narrow sea, divides 
This heavenly land from ours. 

*' Sweet fields beyond the swelling flood. 
Stand dress'd in living green; 
So to the Jews old Canaan stood. 
While Jordan roll'd between. 

*' Oh, could we make our doubts remove, 
Those gloomy doubts that rise. 
And see the Canaan that we love. 
With unbeclouded eyes: — 

*' Could we but climb where Moses stood, 
And view the landscape oe'r, — 
Not Jordan's stream, nor death's cold flood. 
Should fright us from the shore." 

was suggested to his mind by the view from Southamp- 
ton, across the river Ichten, of the green fields of the 
Isle of Wight. I have looked over the same fair scene, 
and found it a Paradise of beauty and loveliness. 

BISHOP THOMAS KEN. 

• 

was born in 1637, and died in 1711. He served under 
William of Orange, and at one time was chaplain to 
Charles the Second. He is the author of Doxology. 

*' Praise God from whom all blessings flow," 

the master-piece of sacred composition. 
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REV. CHARLES WESLEY 

stands next to Dr. Watts as the most popular hymn 
writer. He, with his brother John, were the founders 
of Methodism. He was born in 1708, and died at the 
ripe age of eighty years. The number of his lyrics is 
over four thousand. Time would be wasted in praising 
Charles Wesley. The man who wrote that matchless 
hymn, 

*' Jesus, lover of my soul," 

needs nothing more to keep his memory fresh and green 
forever. It has taken its own high place in the affections 
of mankind, and will be sung with reverence and de- 
light from generation to generation, until the earth shall 
be rolled up like a scroll and the elements melt with 
fervent heat. It was written in a moment of intense 
religious emotion, if not genuine inspiration, and was 
suggested by the incident of a little bird pursued by a 
hawk taking refuge in his library. 

In 1725, seventeen years after the birth of Wesley, 
and six years before the birth of Cowper, was born the 
famous 

REV. JOHN NEWTON. 

In youth he was a midshipman in the English Navy, and 
having deserted his ship, was arrested, publicly whipped, 
and expelled from the service. His biography says that 
up to the age of twenty-three he was an avowed infidel, 
and lived a life of open profligacy. In order to be re- 
lieved from the restraints of civilization he went to live 
on the coast of Africa, where he could indulge to the 
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utmost his evil propensities. He was a slave stealer, a 
slave dealer and a slave himself to every vicious indul- 
gence. A-t the age of twenty-three he was converted to 
Christianity, and began the study of Latin and mathe- 
matics. After ten years of careful study and self-sacri- 
ficing labors, he became a preacher and seven years 
later was regularly ordained a minister. He was the 
Curate at Olney, the familiar friend and daily com- 
panion of Cowper, and these two composed and pub- 
lished the *' Olney Hymns." He died at the age of 
eighty-two, having lived a life of eminent usefulness, 
piety, and devoted service. 

His hymns, 

" Safely through another week," 

" How sweet the name of Jesus sounds." 

" Glorious things of thee are spoken." 

are full of devotion and gospel fellowship. 

AUGUSTUS MOXTAOUE TOPLADV 

was born in Surrey in 1740. His father was an English 
officer, who died soon after the birth of his son, leaving 
him to the care of his mother. She was a rare gifted 
woman, of spirit and piety, and gave up her time to the 
superintendence of his education, and bred him to habits 
of careful study and reflection. At the age of sixteen, 
while young Toplady was traveling through Ireland, he 
chanced to step into an old barn, where a field-preacher 
was addressing a homely and ignorant audience. Top 
lady became intensly interested and devoted himself 
thenceforth to a religious life. He was educated for the 
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pulpit and became one of the most eloquent and effec- 
tive of speakers. At the age of thirty-eight he died, hail- 
ing his departure with intense eagerness. His voice was 
remarkable for pathos and musical power, and his face 
cspecfally attractive and winning. His great hymn, 

**Rock of ages cleft for me," 

was written during the early period of the Revolutionary 
War and published in a magazine edited by himself. 
Though he wrote over four hundred hymns, some of 
them of rare excellence, his life's work was well done 
when he completed this hymn. His name and fame are 
immortal. Among the gems of the church this shines 
conspicuous. Its simplicity, prayerful spirit, pure 
devotion, confiding trust and exquisite tenderness ap- 
peal to every heart. It has been translated into almost 
every civilized language, and sung in every part of the 
globe. As the late Prince Consort lay upon his dying 
bed, his lips were seen to move, and the Queen, as she 
listened with breathless eagerness to the murmur, heard 
him softly repeating 

** Rock of ages cleft for me," 
Let me hide myself in Thee." 

It is a matter of grave regret that one line of this al- 
most faultless hymn was ever changed from the original, 
and printed to suit the taste of some modern reformers 
and mutilators. These old hymns are the property of 
the church. They should be kept sacred from the 
spoiler. No punishment short of crucifixion is 
severe enough to inflict upon those modern patch-work 
dealers who lay their sacrilegious hands upon these time- 
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honored jewels and alter them to suit their ideas of 
fashion and fitness. As well might Professor Noodles 
amend Shakespeare to advantage, or a rhyming-machine 
tinker with ** Paradise Lost.'* 

PHILIP D()r)l)RID(;E, I). D., 

was born in London in 1702. He was the twentieth 
child of his mother, a descendant of a persecuted Bohe- 
mian family. His character was as faultless as his 
face and manners were pleasing. He was a constant 
suiferer from ill health, but accepted his fate with manly 
resignation and Christian submission. At the age of 
forty-nine years his useful, consistent, beautiful, saintly 
life closed at Lisbon, where he had gone with the hope 
that he might be restored to health. We visited the 
spot where he died, and found it, as he called it, ** an 
earthly Canaan.'* There was the same balmy, delicious 
air, the gorgeous tropical plants and flowers, the ocean 
sleeping in the distance. Over all a dome of cloudless 
blue, covering an earth of absolute quiet and repose. His 
best hymns have kept their place in the front rank of 
popular favor and are found in every English collection. 
Montgomery says : **They shine with the beauty of holi- 
ness." Few hymns are more familiar than these : 

'* Thine earthly Sabbaths Lord we love," 
** O happy day, that fix'd my choice," 
'* Grace, 'tis a charming sound." 

His prose writings have a distinguished place in reli- 
gious literature, and it is said that Wilberforce was con- 
verted to Christianity by reading one of his essays. 

In 17(>8 died Rev. Joseph Grigg, a natural poet and 
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writer. He was a homely, useful preacher, born in 
humble life, and received a practical education. He is 
noted for having written at the age of ten years the 
hymn : 

** Jesus, and shall it ever be, 

A mortal man ashamed of Thee." 

Rev. Edward Perronet died in 1792. He was a bosom 
friend of Charles Wesley, and the author of many verses 
of great merit. Like the majority of hymn writers he is 
known principally as the author of one hymn : 

'* All hail the power of Jesus' name,*' 

a hymn full of spirit, power and praise. 

REV. DR. STENNETT 

was a Baptist clergyman of London, born in 1737. 
Though a prolific writer he wrote but one remarkable 
hymn, but that one of the very choicest in the lan- 
guage. It lacks originality, as it bears close resemblance 
to the famous hymn of Dr. Watts, 

" There is a land of pure delight." 

But the sentiment and rhythm of the hymn are admir- 
able, the metaphor of the ^* Stormy Jordan" as the 
river of death, with the Paradise beyond, which the eye 
of faith sees awaiting the traveler, is perfect in char- 
acter, felicitous in expression. We can all repeat : 

** On Jordan's stormy banks I stand, 
And cast a wishful eye 
To Canaan's fair and happy land, 
Where my possessions lie. 



*' O, tlie transporting, rapturous scene 
That rises to my sight ! 
Sweet fields array'd in living green, 
And rivers of delight ! 

'* O'er all those wide-extended plains 
Shines one eternal day ; 
There God, the Son, forever reigns. 
And scatters night away. 

" No chilling winds, or pois'nous breath 
Can reach that healthful shore ; 
Sickness and sorrow, pain and death, 
Are felt and fear'd no more. 

*' When shall I reach that happy place, 
And 1)6 forever blest ? 
When shall I see my Father's face. 
And in his bosom rest ? 

" Fill'd with delight, my raptured soul 
Can here no longer stay ; 
Though Jordan's waves around me roll. 
Fearless I'd launch away." 

One of the most quaint writers of the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury was Rev. John Beridge, a noted orator and revival- 
ist. He was a co-laborer with Wesley and Whitefield. 
In 1785 he published his ** Zion Songs," numbering 
three hundred and forty-two hymns. Some of them are 
still in use, but are not adapted to this age or style 
of thought. 

BISHOP HEBER 

was born in 1783, and .died in 182B. He graduSited 
with great distinction at Oxford, and was made Bishop 
of India in 1823. Few more winning characters have 
made the world better and brighter for living in it. 
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In person he was singularly refined and elegant. His 
face was almost feminine in delicacy, and his regular 
features, high, open forehead, curling hair, faultless 
mouth and smile of surpassing sweetness, gave him 
readv welcome with all whom he came in contact. He 
died in India after three years of labor, amid the tears 
and regrets of both heathen and Christian people. In 
1819, while Rector of Wexham, the scene of one of 
Charles Dickens' stories, his father-in-law requested 
him to write something that could be sung at the mis- 
sionary meeting the next day. He immediately sat 
down and wrote the three first verses of the well known 
hymn, 

"From Greenland's icy mountains." 

On reading them aloud, he said the sense was not com- 
plete, and at once added the last verse. So perfectly 
did he write that but one word was afterwards altered 
from the manuscript. It was sung the next day, and at 
once took the high place it now holds in the regards of 
mankind. Wherever the missionary has gone, this hymn 
has been sung, and made the name of Bishop Heber 
a sacred treasure. I have heard it sung by the shining 
sands of Africa, under a tropical sun in South America, 
in the frozen region of the North, on the coast of the 
Pacific, and its familiar words have echoed in my ears 
since childhood in all parts of our own land. Bishop 
Heber is also the author of another hymn of remark- 
able beauty and pathos : 

** Thou art gone to the grave ! but we will not deplore thee. 
Though sorrows and darkness encompass the tomb ; 
The Saviour hath passed through its portals before thee ; 
And the lamp of His love is thy guide through the gloom. 
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Nor tread the rough paths of the world by thy side ; 
But the wide arms of mercy are spread to unfold thee, 
And sinners may hope, for the Sinless hath died. 

" Thou art gone to the grave I and, its mansion forsaking, 
Perchance thy weak spirit in doubt lingered long ! 
But the sunshine of heaven beamed bright <m thy waking 
And the sound thou didst hear was the seraphim's S(mg. 

" Thou art gone to the grave I but we will not deplore thee. 
Since God was thy ransom, thy guardian, thy guide ; 
He gave thee. He look thee, and He will restore thee ; 
And death hath no sting, since the Saviour hath died." 

This beautiful hymn is a model of poetic imagery, 
calculated to soothe the anguish of mourning friends, 
allay the fear of death, and soften the sense of hope- 
less loss in the stricken household. 

REV. JOHN KEIJLK, 

so extensively known as a poet, was born in England in 
1792. He died in 1866. He graduated at Oxford 
with distinguished honors at the age of eighteen. His 
volume of poems, ^* The Christian Year," has reached 
the one hundredth edition. Few sweeter singers have 
ever lived. Pure in heart, learned, accomplished and 
attractive in character, he was a model of a Christian 
gentleman and scholar. One of his favorite hymns has 
rarely been surpassed in beauty and pathos : 

'* Son of my soul I Thou Saviour dear, 
It is not night if Thou be near ; 
O, may no earth-born cloud arise 
To hide Thee from Thy servant's eyes ! 

'* When the soft dews of kindly sleep 
My weary eyelids gently steep, 
Be my last thought — how sweet to rest 
Forever on my Saviour's breast ! 
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'* Abide with me from morn till eve, 
For without Thee I cannot live ; 
Abide with me when night is nigh, 
For without Thee I dare not die. 

** Be near to bless me when I wake, 
Ere through the world my way I take ; 
Abide with me till in Thy love 
I lose myself in heaven above.'* 

We can only glance at the life of Cowper, though he 
wrote some of our most valued hymns.* A biographical 
sketch of this extraordinary man has recently been pub- 
lished which gives a very complete summary of his life 
and character. He was born in 1731 and died in 1800. 
He was among the best classical scholars of his day, 
but subject to protracted fits of melancholy and insanity. 
With John Newton he published the '* Olney Hymns.'* 
In one of his attacks, he became satisfied it was God's 
will that he should die. He hired a hackman to drive 
him to a lonely spot near a neighboring river that he 
might drown himself. The man lost his way, and after 
some hours of fruitless effort they returned to Cowper* s 
home. Touched by the incident, Cowper placed him- 
self at once at his desk and wrote the well-known 
hymn, 

** God moves in a mysterious way 
His wonders to perform." 

By many, his hymns, 

** O, for a closer walk with God," 

and 

** There is a fountain filled with blood," 

are regarded as among the most devout and perfect in 
existence. 
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JAMES MONTGOMERY 

was born 1771 and died in 1854. His father was a 
Moravian minister and died in the mission fields of the 
West Indies. He is the best writer of hymns of this 
century. He was destined for the church, but preferred 
devoting his life to literary pursuits. He published 
several volumes of hymns, and next to Dr. Watts and 
Charles Wesley, his works are more widely used than 
those of any writer. He was a poet by nature and pro- 
fession. His productions are noted for artistic finish 
and completeness. There are no angles in his thoughts, 
coarse phrases or forced rhymes. Good taste, genuine 
piety and the highest refinement breathe through all 
his lines. As a chaste, pure, unaffected, golden- 
mouthed singer, he deserves a lofty place in the literature 
of the century. 

* * Friend after friend departs ; 

Who has not lost a friend ? 
There is no union here of hearts 

That finds not here an end : 
Were this frail world our only rest, 
Living or dying, none were blest. 

'* Beyond the flight of time, 

Beyond this vale of death. 
There surely is some blessed clime 

Where life is not a breath, 
Nor life's affections transient fire. 
Whose sparks fly upward and expire. 

" There is a world above 

Where parting is unknown ; 
A whole eternity of love 

Formed for the good alone ; 
And faith beholds the dying here 
Translated to that happier sphere. 
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" Thus star by star declines 

Till all are passed away, 
As morning high and higher shines 

To pure and perfect day ; 
Nor sink those stars in empty night, 
They hide themselves in heaven's own light." 

This hymn is one of the best ever written. In his 
hymn, 

'* Forever with the Lord," 

occurs this verse, so often quoted, and which has re- 
ceived such unqualified praise : 

" Here in the body pent, 

Absent from Thee I roam ; 
Yet nightly pitch my moving teni 
A day's march nearer home." 

The whole religious world unites in praise of those 
grand hymns : 

** Prayer is the soul's sincere desire," 
** O where shall rest be found ? " 
" According to thy gracious word." 

Montgomery never married, though a comely man 
and well calculated to be admired by the other sex. In 
early life he became deeply attached to a young lady, 
and as he has left on record a history of his misfortunes, 
I cannot do better than read it as he left it : 

** 'Twas on the merry morn of May, 
To Hanna's cot I took my way ; 
My eager hopes were on the wing 
Like swallows sporting in the spring. 
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" Then as I climbed the mountains o'er, 
I liv'd my wooing days once more ; 
And fancy sketched my married lot, 
My wife, my children and my cot. 

" I saw the village steeple rise. 

My soul sprang sparkling in my eyes ; 
The rural bells rang loud and clear, 
My fond heart listened in my ear. 

" I reached the hamlet, all was gay — 
— I love a rustic holiday — 
I met a wedding — step aside, 
It passed — my Hannah was the bride ! 

'* There is a grief that cannot feel. 
It leaves a wound that will not heal ; 
My heart grew cold — it felt not then. 
When shall it cease to feel again." 

REV. DR. DWIOHT, 

chosen President of YaleCollege in 1795, died in 1817. 
His mother was a daughter of Jonathan Edwards. At 
thirteen he entered the freshmen class at Yale, and 
graduated when seventeen years old. At nineteen he 
was appointed tutor. At twenty he issued his work 
called, **The History, Eloquence and Poetry of the 
Bible." In 1777 he was chosen Chaplain of the Ameri- 
can Army. Miller, in his '* Songs of the Church/* says, 
*^ Dr. Dwight was equally celebrated for the variety of 
his attainments, the power of his genius, the fervor of 
his piety, his usefulness as a minister, his ability as a 
writer, his skill as a teacher, and his unwavering zeal in 
the cause of religion." In 1800 he issued a book of 
** Psalms and Hymns," by request of the General As- 
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senibly of the Presbyterian Church. Of noble, attrac- 
tive countenance, commanding presence, great personal 
dignity, gentle as a child, of stainless life, and magnetic 
influence, his life was one of rare usefulness, and New 
England mourned his death as a great public calamity. 
He simply expressed his own living faith and daily 
thoughts, when he wrote this beautiful hymn, 

** I love thy kingdom, Lord — 
The house of thine abode, 
The church our blessed Redeemer saved 
With his own precious blood. 

** For her my tears shall fall. 
For her my prayers ascend ; 
To her my cares and toils be given. 
Till toils and cares shall end. 

*' Beyond my highest joy 

I prize her heavenly ways, 
Her sweet communion, solemn vows, 
Her hymns of love and praise." 

Sir John Bowring, born in 1792, was a distinguished 
scholar and linguist. He was a member of the English 
Parliament, Governor of Hong-Kong, and died a few 
years ago, admired and honored by all who knew him. 
He became widelv known to the Christian world as the 
author of 

*' Watchman tell us of the night," 



and 



" In the Cross of Christ I glory." 



He is also the author of another hymn I shall quote, 
which, for excellence and true poetic ])eauty, is almost 
unequaled : 
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** From^ the recesses of a lowly spirit. 

Our humble prayer ascends ; O Father ! hear it, 
Borne un the wings of awe and meekness ; 
Forgive its weakness ! 

*' We see thy hand ; it leads us, it supports us : 
We hear thy voice ; it counsels and it courts us ; 
And then we turn away ; and still thy kindness 
Forgives our blindness. 

" O how long-suffering, Lord I but thou delightest 
To win with love the wandering ; thou invitest, 
By smiles of mercy, not by frowns or terrors, 
Man from his errors. 

** Father and Saviour ! plant within this bosom 
The seeds of holiness, and bid them blossom 
In fragrance and in beauty bright and vernal. 
And spring eternal. 

'* Then place them in those everlasting gardens, 
Where angels walk, and seraphs are the wardens ; 
Where every flower brought safe through death's dark portal, 
Becomes immortal." 

Henry Kirk White, a name that recalls such mourn- 
ful recollections, was born in 1785, and died when only 
twenty-two years old. The son of a butcher, he fol- 
lowed his father*s calling until fourteen years old. Two 
years before his death he entered Cambridge College, 
where his brilliant mind at once attracted the highest 
attention, and gave promise of extraordinary usefulness. 
His constitution was delicate, and he destroyed himself 
by excessive study. His hymn, 

" The Star of Bethlehem," 

Still shines with undiminished lustre in the galaxy of 
song. 
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REV. WILLIAM WILLIAMS, 

a Welsh clergyman, born in 1717, was a prolific writer, 
and was called the Dr. Watts, of Wales. He was the 
intimate associate of Wesley, Whitefield and Lady 
Huntington, and a preacher of unusual excellence. He 
is the author of the well known hymn, 

'* Guide me, oh Thou great Jehovah." 

The name of Henry Frances Lyte is synonymous with 
sacred poetry. He died at Nice in 1847. He was a 
fluent, careful writer, with a warm, rich, vigorous 
imagination, and received an education of the highest 
order. On the shores of the Mediterranean Sea, with 
its blue sparkling waters plain in view, fanned by the 
soft breezes that blow in that sunny clime, he met his 
death with serene composure if not with welcome. His 
last words were : ** Peace and joy/' Perhaps the hymn 
sung at his grave, 

'* Abide with me, fast falls the evening tide," 

was selected as his own best work, and specially appro- 
priate to the memory of his closing hours. 

Rev. Samuel Medley was a Baptist clergyman in 
England, dying in 1798. Few men ever gave larger 
evidence of genuine piety, and his whole life was con- 
sistent, honorable and useful. His hymns are full of 
vigor, and noted for their earnest, devout spirit of 
prayer and praise. To read the story of his death-bed, 
is like a repetition of the entrance of Christian and 
Hopeful into the shining city. ** Now I saw in my 
dream that these two men went in at the gate, and lo I 
as they entered they were transfigured, and they had 
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raiments put on that shone like gold. There were also 
that met them with harps and crowns, and gave them to 
them. Then I heard in my dream that all the bells of 
the city rang again for joy, and it was said to them 
* Enter ye into the joys of your Lord.* " 

Who can measure the influence of one such hymn as 
this of Rev. Dr. Muhlenberg? 

** I would not live alway: I ask not to stay 
Where storm after storm rises dark o'er the way. 
The few lurid mornings that dawn on us here 
Are enough for life's woes, full enough for its cheer. 

*' I would not live alway, thus fettered by sin. 
Temptation without and corruption within ; 
E'en the rapture of pardon is mingled with fears, 
Add the cup of thanksgiving with penitent tears. 

** 1 would not live alway ; no, welcome the tomb ; 
Since Jesus hath lain there, I dread not its gloom : 
There, sweet be my rest, till he bid me arise 
To hail him in triumph descending the skies. 

" Who, who would live alway, away from his Ciod : 
Away from yon heaven, that blissful abode. 
Where the rivers of pleasure flow o'er the bright plains. 
And the noontide of glory eternally reigns ? — 

" Where the saints of all ages in harmony meet, 
Their Saviour and brethren, transported, to greet : 
While the anthems of rapture unceasingly roll. 
And the smile of the Lord is the feast of the soul. 

In the harmony of its versification, submissive spirit, 
child-like faith, and touching pathos, it stands unrivaled. 
It was written originally as a poem of forty-eight lines 
and shown to Bishop Onderdonk, who at once presented 
it to an Episcopal convention to be adopted by the 
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Church. It was rejected by the committee, re-written 
by the author in in its present version, and against his 
own vote adopted by the Convention. 

Rev. Ray Palmer graduated at Yale College in 
1830 ; became a teacher for a time in a school for young 
ladies in New York. He is one of our best classical 
scholars and translators of Latin hymns. In 1860 he 
published his book of ** Hymns and Sacred Poems.'' 
While a teacher he wrote perhaps the most valued hymn 
given the Church during the century : 

** My faith looks up to Thee, 
Thou lamb of Calvary, 

Saviour divine !" 

Placing it in his pocket-book, he was sometime after- 
wards applied to for a hymn by Dr. Lowell Mason, to 
be set to music by the latter. With considerable 
reluctance and shrinking modesty he handed Dr. 
Mason the manuscript of this hymn. It is a model of 
sacred composition. 

Perhaps the most widely known and best beloved 
writer of our time is the Rev. Dr. Horatius Bonar, of 
Scotland, whose books occupy so large a space in the 
religious world. His translations of the Latin hymns 
have given him high rank among scholars, and his 
*' Hymns of Faith and Hope" are found in almost 
every household. There is a grace, sweetness, felicity 
of thought, harmony of sentiment, purity of style, and 
deep fervor in his hymns, that makes them equally 
acceptable in cottage or palace. Perhaps these are 
among his best : 
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" I heard the voice of Jesus say," 

'* Beyond the smiling and the weeping," 

" A few more years shall roll." 

Rev. Dr. Samuel Wolcott, of Cleveland, has written 
several hymns of special merit and beauty. He 
graduated at Yale College in 1833, and for many years 
has held a very high position as an accomplished, 
classical scholar and forcible preacher. I should be 
glad to speak more in detail of his useful and manly 
Christian life, but his presence in our city admonishes 
me that where he is so known and honored ** silence is 
golden." His two best and most spirited hymns are : 

*' Jesus our King," 

** Christ for the world we sing." 

The evening is all too short to name a score of 
favorite writers, whose songs are the. treasures of the 
church, and to whose works another hour could be 
profitably devoted. But we must tarry long enough to 
notice some of the female poets of the church, whose 
lives of purity and Christian usefulness have fed the 
flame of pure devotion, and made the sanctuary holy 
ground to so many thousands. There have been un- 
counted women in the church who wrote no songs, 
whose fame never extended beyond their own neighbor- 
hood, whose history is a poem of the rarest beauty, 
whose influence has molded the noblest scholars, 
divines and poets that ever enriched the world with 
their presence. It is said that women owe a great debt 
to Christianity ; that wherever its refining, elevating 
power is felt, women rise to a higher, richer civilization 
and take that exalted place they now enjoy in 
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Protestant lands. I do not challenge this assertion. 
The religion of the New Testament is especially 
inspiring to the female heart, and under its guidance 
the best of woman's nature is developed and educated, 
until it becomes an irresistible force in the progress, 
enlightenment and purification of mankind. Wherever 
women walk with stainless, unsullied feet men will follow. 
They have always been the missionaries of the true 
faith, the pioneers in humility, sacrifice, devotion and 
consecration. I verily believe if all women were infidels 
Christianity would perish from off the earth. A church 
without woman would be like childhood without a 
mother, home without its queen, evening without its 
attendant stars. 

The history of women for the last two hundred years 
furnishes the best commentary in favor of Protestant 
emancipation. From the earliest period, with here and 
there a bright exception, like Sappho or Hypatia, they 
were kept in silence and subjection. There is no book of 
the Old or New Testament written by a woman. But 
after the shackles of Rome fell from the limbs of men, 
when the pure doctrines of the Nejv Testament became 
vital and controlling forces, when the right of individual 
conscience was permitted, when Christian civilization 
broke like new light upon the world, then woman found her 
proper place ; religion its most faithful representative. 
No longer were her moral and intellectual forces dwarfed 
by iron despotism ; but freedom of thought, the 
right to act and speak, were given her, and she rose to 
meet these blessings as the lark rises to meet the sun. 
Since then the annals of literature are rich with the 
contributions of women ; and from the days of Eliza- 
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beth and Lady Jane Grey, to the era of Mrs. Browning 
and George Elliot, the world has occasion to wonder at 
their genius and various accomplishments. 

One of the earliest female writers of hymns was 
Madam Guyon, born in France in 1648. Unhappily 
married at sixteen, losing her wondrous beauty at 
twenty-two from an attack of small-pox, subjected all 
her life to suffering and persecution, driven from con- 
vents and prisons to the Bastile by Popish authority, 
she maintained a character for constancy and courage 
seldom equaled. She published a number of works in 
prose and poetry, and her hymns were translated from 
the French by Cowper, who specially admired them. 

Lady Huntington, the wife of the Earl of that name, 
was born in 1707. She was in early life a leader of 
fashion, and occupied a commanding position in 
English society. She became the companion of Watts, 
Wesley, Doddridge and Toplady, and until her death 
devoted her life to works of piety and charity. Her 
personal income of twelve thousand pounds sterling, 
she expended in religious projects, and in defiance of 
the wishes of her class, she identified herself with the 
open opponents of the Established Church. She was 
the cherished friend of the famous religious writers of 
her day, and was beloved and venerated by the most 
gifted men of her time. She published a book of 
hymns, now forgotten, but will always be remembered 
as the author of the best hymn ever written by a 
woman : 

" When Thou, my righteous Judge, shall come 
To take thy ransomed people home." 

Her death was as triumphant as her life had been 
spotless and consecrated. 
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Anna Letitia Barbauld (Miss Aiken) was born in 
England in 1743. She was eminent for her gifts, and 
was a Greek and Latin scholar of rare excellence. She 
was a Unitarian, and with her husband opened a school 
at Palgrave. Lord Denman, afterwards Chief Justice 
and famous as one of the Counsel of Queen Caroline, 
was one of her pupils. She edited and published various 
works, and held distinguished place among the literary 
society of her country. Her best hymn is universally 
admired : 

" Sweet is the scene when virtue dies, 

When sinks a righteous soul to rest." 

Miss Anna Steele was the daughter of a Baptist 
clergyman of England, and was born in 1716. On the 
day fixed for her marriage, and while being arrayed for 
the ceremony, news was brought to her that her lover had 
been accidentally drowned. This shock, combined with 
a delicate organization, made her an invalid during a 
long and singularly attractive life. She was a faithful 
preacher from her sick-bed, and wrote and published 
one hundred and seventy-eight psalms and hymns. 
Many of them are full of grace and sweetness, and 
noted for their submissive spirit. 

Mrs. Phoebe H. Brown, a woman of rare piety and 
excellence, was born in New York State in 1788. 
From the age of nine until her eighteenth year, she 
lived a life of labor and poverty. After this period 
she educated herself, and wrote both prose and 
poetic works. A neighbor having rebuked her for her 
apparent neglect of her family — seeing her so often 
visit a retired spot for contemplation — she, in the grief 
of a wounded spirit, took her child upon her lap, and 
wrote the world-renowned hymn, 
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" I love to steal while awav. 
From every cumb'ring care." 

Her son, Rev. Samuel R. Brown, D. D., died a mis- 
sionary at Japan. 

In 1871 died Charlotte Elliot, a well-known writer of 
religious books. She wrote over one hundred hymns, 
and her family were all authors of special merit. Her 
fame as a hymn writer rests upon that favorite hymn : 

*' Just as I am, without one plea." 

I need not do more than call attention to two native 
Ohio singers, Alice and Phoebe Cary. They have a fame 
all their own. In 1849 they published their first volume 
of poems, the result of their life time labors, and re- 
ceived for it the munificent sum of one hundred dollars. 
Phoebe Cary wrote the hymn which has become a uni- 
versal favorite : 

** One sweetly solemn thought." 

Miss Helen Maria Williams, of England, was born in 
1762. She was an accomplished woman, and became a 
resident of Paris in 1786. She lived there during the 
reign of terror, the Napoleon dynasty, and witnessed 
the restoration of Louis XVIII. She is remembered for 
that grand old hymn : 

** While Thee I seek protecting power." 

Sarah Flower Adams died in Essex, England, in 1849. 
Her literary labors were extensive, and her life and 
character were fitly expressed in that hymn : 

** Nearer my God to Thee," 

which to-day is one of the most valued in all the treas- 
ury of song. Those who were so fortunate as to hear 
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the Marine Band fill the air with the melody of this 
hymn at the funeral of President Garfield, can realize 
its profound tender influence upon the sorrow-stricken 
multitude. 

I close my list of female writers with a notice of Fan- 
nie J. Crosby, the blind poetess, the children's friend. 
She was born in New York State in 1823, and married 
Mr. Van Alstyne, a blind teacher in a Blind Asylum. 
He is a musician, and together these two gifted beings 
make a world of light and joy, in singing and playing 
their own exquisite compositions. Mrs. Van Alstyne is 
the author of over six hundred Sabbath school hymns, 
and countless thousands of children sing them with 
eagerness and delight. Her lyrics are remarkable for 
grace of expression, simplicity of style and flow- 
ing versification. I may add, in order to give you some 
idea of the demand for Sabbath school songs, that Mr. 
William B. Bradley, of Maine, who gave his life to the 
production of music and hymns for children, published 
over forty different volumes, and more than three mil- 
lion have been sold. 

I should be glad to notice some of the works of Mrs. 
Sigourney, Mrs. Stowe, Mrs. Baxter, Miss Gill, Mrs. 
Craix, Mary Howitt, Mrs. Lowell, the sisters Bronte, 
Adelaide Proctor, Mrs. Waring, and other female poets, 
but time will not permit. 

I close my lecture, necessarily so imperfect, with the 
reflection, that none can measure the good accom- 
plished in the world by the influence and works of these 
devoted men and women. Nearly all of them are dust. 
As pilgrims and strangers they lived their brief hour 
upon the earth, passed on to the better country, leaving 
behind the flowers they planted, still blooming in un- 
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fading beauty and fragrance. They were no ignorant, 
idolatrous worshippers of Jupiter or Osiris, groping their 
way in darkness and speculation. They knew in whom 
they believed. They were models of the highest learn- 
ing, attainments and scholarship. They trod the very 
mountain ranges of thought. The purity of their lives, 
symmetrical character, absorbing belief in Divine reve- 
lation, and self-sacrificing labors, testified to their 
triumphant faith and lofty aspirations. For them death 
had no sting, the grave no terrors. When the Great 
King called, they heard his voice, and with the glad 
confidence of little children hastened to obey. To 
write the story of their departure is but to recall to your 
minds the words of Mrs. Browning as she tells how 
Aurora Leigh led blind Romney to feast his mental 
vision upon the golden glories of the coming day : 

*' Lifting up ray hand in his, 
As wheeled by seeing spirits, toward the East 
He turned instinctively — where faint and fair 
Along the tingling desert of the sky, 
Beyond the circle of the conscious hills. 
Were laid in jasper-stone as clear as glass 
The first foundations of that new near Day, 
Which should be builded out of heaven to God. 
He stood a moment with erected brows 
In silence — as a creature might who gazed ; 
Stood calm, and fed his blind majestic eyes 
I'pon the thought of perfect noon ! And when 
I saw his sool saw — " Jasper first,' I said, 
*• And second, sapphire : third, chalcedony. 
The rest in order — last an amethvst !* *' 
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Ladies and Gentlemen : 

At this late hour of the evening, and following the 
distinguished gentleman who has so eloquently and 
forcibly addressed you, I fear I shall not be able 
to say anything that will add special interest to the 
occasion. Our friend, Mr. Eells, has requested me 
to make a few remarks in regard to the work of the 
Society and its great usefulness, and what I shall 
say must be from the point of view of a layman, 
and principally in regard to some facts which may serve 
to show the extent and importance of the Bible Society. 
The word Bible comes from, a Greek word Biblos, which 
means a book. Hence, the Bible is called M^ book, or 
the book of books. The Holy Scriptures did not re- 
ceive the name of Bible until the fifth century, when 
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the Old and New Testaments were placed together. The 
word *' Testament " signifies covenant. Hence, the 
Old and New Testament means the old and new coven- 
ant of God with man. The original books were all 
written upon a kind of parchment, and preserved 
from generation to generation by new copies as the 
old were worn out and destroyed. In the same manner 
were preserved the writing of Plato, Homer, Cicero and 
other ancient authors. When all the various manu- 
scripts were finally gathered for critical examination 
and correction, in order they might be printed, but 1400 
changes of words, or expressions, were found in the text. 
None of these were at all vital. Nor was the meaning 
of the original text changed so as to alter its substan- 
tial meaning. 

The first Bible was printed in Latin in 1459. Luther 
made the first translation into German in 1507. It 
was caught up by the people with famishing eagerness, 
and the real reign of Protestant Christianity began. 
A single German bookseller sold over 100,000 copies. 
Then freedom of conscience was demanded, and men and 
women died as martyrs with heroic courage to maintain 
the faith. The first English translation was made by 
Tyndale, the accomplished scholar and martyr, in 1380. 
He was burned at the stake in Antwerp, and his uncom- 
pleted work was finished by John Rogers, who after 
a life of exalted usefulness, was burned in England. On 
his way to the execution he met his wife and chil- 
dren, and was offered his freedom if he would recant 
his errors. But he calmly put aside the temptation 
and died as he lived, a hero and Christian soldier. 
The first Bible Society was formed in England in 1692. 
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The second in 179^, and the i)resent one in 1804. Our 
great society was founded in 1816.* Since that period 
it has distributed, up to 1884, over 44,000,000 copies 
of the Scriptures, or an average of three Bibles to every 
family in the United States. It would be idle, in the 
few moments allowed me to speak, of the value and 
enormous influence for good this vast work has accom- 
plished. The result is seen everywhere in the increased 
intelligence, sobriety and virtue of the people; in 
schools, colleges, churches and all the benevolent 
enterprises of the age. 

The Old Testament was called the Sacred Scriptures. 
It contained the history of the Jews, and directions for 
their government; the Psalms, Proverbs, Prophecies, 
and the songs of Solomon. Its circulation and influence 
was confined mostly to Judea, or the land of Palestine, 
and it had made, at the advent of Christ, little or no 
impression upon the world at large. At the birth of 
Christ the entire world may be said to have been in 
pagan darkness. Rome and Greece were given up to 
heathen mythology, or the worship of the gods. Persia, 
China, India, had each their own idolatrous religion. 
In Egypt the God Osiris was adored as the cause of all 
things and the ruler of the world. There is a legend 
that when he married the daughter of the desert he left 
a magic wreath upon the nuptial couch. Wherever this 
wreath touched the earth there sprang up in the hot 
and arid sands tall palms and groves of trees, bubbling 
fountains of cool, delicious water, grateful alike to 
man and beast. 1 have thought it a symbol of the work 
done by the New Testament on earth. Wherever it has 
gone it has carried its inestimable blessings. Pagan 



darkness was banished by it. The law of force, cruelty 
and oppression was^bolished, and a new, noble, grander, 
purer life came in their stead. 

At the birth of Christ there was no belief in the 
resurrection. There was no certain warrant in the Old 
Testament for this belief. There was a painful uncer- 
tainty in the old scriptures as to the future state. 
Those who have been at sea in a great storm, when the 
mighty ship plunged through mountain seas in the midst 
of awful darkness, when the fear came with terrible 
force, that in the midst of the gloom the vessel might 
strike some other ship and both founder together; have 
welcomed the roar of the thunder and then the flashing 
lightning, showing a clear pathway amid the foaming 
waters, so the reader of the Old Testament gropes in 
darkness until he reads the sublime and majestic sayings 
of Job and there flashes out the real truth at last, ** I 
know that my Redeemer liveth, and that he shall stand 
at a latter day upon the earth, and though worms 
destroy his body, yet in my flesh shall 1 see God." 

Christ came with his new revelation, and the world 
saw a great deliverer. He taught the law of love, the 
elevation of mankind, the dignity of women, the sacred- 
ness of marriage, the blessings of peace, mercy, charity, 
forgiveness, the golden rule, the immortality of the 
soul, the resurrection, and the doctrine of rewards and 
punishments. Then the world awoke to new beauty. 
Religion spread its white wings over the earth hungry 
for light. Christian civilization began its beneficent, 
God-like mission. Conscience awoke, charity was born, 
and then came schools, churches, education, hospitals, 
and the work of redeeming mankind from ignorance and 
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suffering. The effect of this teaching is seen wherever 
it has gone, in the freedom of conscience, the building 
up of true manhood, a nobler humanity, the reign of 
law, order, equity, justice, the golden rule. So the 
only great lands to-day are Bible lands, and the best 
private characters are men and women who square their 
daily lives by Bible rule. 

Would anybody here, whether they accept the Bible 
or not, go back to the practice or condition of the 
world two thousand years ago ? There was then no free 
man living on the globe; no Easter morning; no hope 
in the resurrection; no immortality: no heaven; no 
Christ; nothing but the tomb. Has any unbelieving 
mother seen her young child, blooming in youth and 
beauty, suddenly laid low by death, its innocent hands 
folded in the quiet sleep, the brightness of its eyes closed 
forever? Has any husband, wife, father or mother seen 
the beloved companion taken away and not found 
almost rest and peace and joy in the truth as these words 
come home to their hearts, ** I am the resurrection and 
the life, he that believeth in me, though he were dead, 
yet shall he live." This is the doctrine of the New 
Testament, this the covenant in which we trust. 

1 close my remarks upon Bible influence, with an 
illustration of its effect upon the lives of two men, 
formerly of our own city, and well known to you all. 
One was the Rev. Charles Terry Collins, the other an 
elder and deacon in the Stone Church, Mr. Edwin H. 
Merrill. The one was born to wealth, the highest 
advantages, received the learning of college and sem- 
inary, was an orator, and widely beloved preacher of 
the gospel. The other for many years a Bible colpor- 
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teur, to the quiet, unpretending, modest life of hard 
labor and constant struggle with comparative poverty 
and hardship. 

" Along the cool sequestered vale of life, 
He kept the noiseless tenor of his way." 

In all his long life he lived by Bible rule and died in 
the faith he had lived — a patient, hopeful, consistent 
Christian man. 

*' A practical old man, and yet a dreamer, 

He thought that in some strange unlooked for way, 
His mighty friend in heaven, the great Redeemer, 
Would honor him with wealth some golden day. 

This dream he carried in a hopeful spirit 
Until his death, his patient eye grew dim. 

And his Redeemer called him to inherit 

The heaven of wealth long garnered up for him." 

He was well known to Mr. Collins, by whom he was 
warmly appreciated. On the same day, within a few 
hours of each other, a few weeks ago, both of these 
Christian men died. In their several spheres of action 
they had illustrated the doctrines they professed, and 
(lied beloved and respected by their fellows. 

The future of these two men, so widely different in 
influence and character, but alike in faith and constancy, 
recalls to my mind the description of John Bunyan of 
the entrance of Christian and Hopeful into the celestial 
city: 

** Now, I saw in my dream that these two men went 
in at the gate, and lo ! as they entered they were trans- 
figured, and they had raiment put on that shone like 
^old. They were also that met them with harps and 
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crowns and gave them to them; the harps to praise withal 
and the crowns in tokens of honor. Then I heard in 
my dream that all the bells of the city rang again for 
joy, and that it was said to them ^ Enter ye into the joys 
of your Lord.' " 

It is the high mission of this society to fit mankind 
for usefulness and honor in this life and for the rich 
enjoyment of the life to come. Let us bid -it God speed 
in its grand and sublime task. 



ADDRESS 



-AT THE- 



Banquet of the Army of the Tennessee. 



OCTOBER 21. 1883. 



From the Voice. 

At the banquet of the Army of the Tennessee the 
brilliant speech of Col. Parsons upon the press elicited 
so much interest, we publish it in full : 

Mr. President^ Ladies and Gentlemen : 

I suppose I am asked to reply to this toast to the press 
on the lucus non lucendo principle, that I am not con- 
nected with the press at all; but as once a general always 
a general, once a judge always a judge, once an editor 
always an editor, it may be proper for me to answer to 
my name as the roll is called, and make no exceptions 
to the demand made upon me. But I desire to say 
that it is with extreme reluctance I speak at all before 
this distinguished audience, and only wish duty forced 
me to perform some other service. I sincerely regret I 
cannot address you as a brother in arms, for it is the 
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great disappointment of my life that I was unable to 
take my share of the burdens of the .field fighting for 
my country in the late war. It certainly was no lack 
of patriotism that kept me away. Had it been possible 
I should have regarded it as the highest privilege to 
have served my country side by side with you, and 
shared your trials, your victories and your honors. 

And first let me stale that I am requested to say, on 
behalf of the press and the citizens of Cleveland, that 
we deeply regret the absence this evening of that 
illustrious soldier and statesman, General (}rant. 
Wherever the roll of the drum is heard upon the earth, 
there the name of General Grant is held in distin- 
guished honor and regard. We rejoice that after having 
served his country with a modesty and merit all his 
own, both in the highest military and civil service, 
after having won all that can be given in the way of 
praise and human applause from his fellow men, he 
can now in the ripeness of his manhood sit under his 
own vine and fig tree, enjoy the fruits of^a lasting peace, 
look back upon the battles he has fought and the 
victories he has won, and calmly contemplate the 
blessings that surround a grateful and happy people. 
Long may he live, the formost citizen of the Republic, 
to enjoy the. respect, esteem and affections of his 
countrymen. [Great applause.] 

We rejoice to welcome that other son of Ohio, Gen. 
Sherman, the commander in chief of the armies of the 
Republic. His fame is secure. It is said that where- 
ever Achilles moved, after putting on the armor forged 
for him by Vulcan, the blazing splendor of his presence, 
heroic port, and dauntless courage put terror i Uo the 
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hearts of his enemies. So it was with Sherman. He 
dazzled mankind by the splendor of his achievements 
and the number of his conquests. 

And when he started on that now immortal march to 
the sea, as he deliberately forced his way into the midst 
of his enemies, the great heart of the North almost 
stood still in awful suspense, not knowing what fate 
might befall him. As no news came from him day 
after day, as he and his noble army seemed to have dis- 
appeared from public view, as men feared disaster and 
defeat had followed his footsteps, a feeling almost of 
hopeless despair crept over our people. And when he 
appeared at the head of his victorious legions, safe, 
sound, gloriously triumphant, how the Nation shouted 
with joy. Do you remember how, after Horatius had 
defended the bridge at Rome, he plunged into the Tiber, 
clad in all his armor, and with what rapture the people 
he had saved saw him rise above the waves and swim 
for the shore? 

" And when above the surges 
They saw his crest appear. 
All Rome sent forth a rapturous cry. 
And even the ranks of Tuscany 
Could scarce forbear to cheer." 

(Great applause.) 

I wish 1 had time to speak more at length of the 
personal history of the other distinguished guests here 
to-night, but time forbids. We greet you all, men of 
the Army of the Tennessee, and extend to you a cordial 
welcome. 
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We know your history. We have wept and shouted 
over your battles. The guns of Donelson, and Shiloh, 
and Vicksburg, and Atlanta shook our hearts as well as 
yours. We rejoiced with you, and at times almost 
went wild with joy at your triumphant victories. 

But, gentlemen, do you suppose that you owe your 
fame and your success to your own abilities and your 
strong right arms alone ? Have you never heard that 
the pen is mightier than the sword? Did you not have 
a power superior to all military knowledge to instruct 
you, teach you what to do, and what not to do in the 
press of the country? [Laughter.] When you per- 
formed some mighty feat of valor did not the press 
catch up the story, and on its millions of white wings 
send it flying to every corner of the land? Vou might 
have lived and fought, or died unknown and forgotten 
but for the press. It hugged you in its mighty arms. 
It bathed you in its caressses. It praised you, sang you 
songs of triumph, and electrified a continent with your 
history. And the press is always right, that is, if not 
right to-day it is to-morrow or the day after. It always 
has time for reflection and correction. [Great 
Laughter.] Does not everybody who reads the news- 
papers know how easy it was after the battle of Hull Run 
to have turned that defeat into victory. There was not 
one editor in the land that could not see the blunders 
made on that field, and correct them. Why if the Daily 
War Eagle ^ or the Watchful Sentinel, or the New N'ork 
Bull Dog, could only have distributed its papers to the 
soldiers on that day, would not all have been well ? 
Everybody now knows that it would. Why, Mr. Pres- 
ident, since the war was over, and I had occasion in a 
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newspaper to criticise the movement of the armies as 
they went to battle, as I read my views printed on the 
best of paper, and saw the swelling periods full of 
wisdom and military knowledge, I wondered why 
it was that a wise Providence had not placed a particular 
editor at the head of the army and all these errors of 
judgment on our part might have been avoided. 
[Laughter and applause.] The press sits in judgment 
upon all earthly affairs. From that tribunal there is no 
appeal. It knows all about law, war, peace, statesman- 
ship, history, the arts, science, and legislation. As we 
read daily its stores of knowledge, as it sits in judgment 
on the affairs of men, as it knows the secrets of all 
hearts and lays bare the records of mankind, we wonder 
that so much wisdom can be found, so much intellect 
survived the fall. 

I am not sure but the war would have been a failure 
but for the press. I have sometimes wondered how it 
was that Caeser fought his battles in Gaul without sug- 
gestions from the ubiquitous reporter. We know that 
the wife of Caesar dreamed she held her dead husband 
in her arms the night before he was killed, and begged 
him not to go to the Senate House. If Rome had had 
a Daily Ragle, Caesar would have been told about the 
proposed murder by a dozen reporters, his life 
would have been spared, and Rome might have remained 
mistress of the world until this day. 

A free press, an intelligent, honest press is the pride 
and glory of free men. A free press and an enslaved 
nation cannot live together. I do not include as a part 
of a free press those combinations of ink and paper, 
published by dirty men to gain a dirty living. They 
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are no more a part of the press proper than the polecat 
or the jackal which follows an army for carrion and 
offal, are a part of the majestic host which marches 
onward with waving plumes and glistening bayonets. 
[Great applause.] 

Gentlemen, let us drink to a free press, an enlightened 
press, an upright, pure press ; one that, like charity, is 
not easily puffed up, envieth not, vaunteth not itself, 
doth not behave itself unseemly, seeketh not its own, is 
not provoked, rejoiceth in the truth. With such a 
press the world will grow better and wiser, and men 
will honor and submit to its guidance. [Prolonged 
applause.] 
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The following address was delivered by Hon. R. C. 
Parsons before the Lyceum of the M. E. Church, Tues- 
day evening, December 9, 1884. It is highly interesting 
and instructive, and, at the request of the editor of the 
Leader^ Mr. Parsons furnished us the manuscript for 
publication : 

Ladies and Gentlemen : It was my intention when I 
accepted the invitation of your pastor to speak to you 
this evening, to make a merely informal talk upon the 
subject of foreign travel, with comments and obser- 
vations upon different lands and climes. But it 
occurred to me that as your society was called a lyceum, 
meaning an association for literary improvement, 
something more than informal talk might be expected. 

The word lyceum was originally given to a temple of 
Apollo, and was afterwards used to designate a place 
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in Greece near the River Ilissus, where Aristotle taught 
philosophy. Since then the word has generally been 
used to signify a place appropriated to instruction by 
lectures or disquisitions. In our time the word means 
an association of individuals formed for the purpose of 
mutual study and improvement. And so out of respect 
for the great dignity of your name, and the desire to 
say something which may induce you to study and 
reflect, and promote the interests of your society, I 
have concluded to change my original plan, and reduce 
to writing the thoughts to which I shall call your atten- 
tion. 

We live in an age that challenges the proof of every 
assertion. Nothing is taken for granted, or accepted 
as true, unless it passes through the crucible of remorse- 
less logic. The Bible, which is our oldest book, and 
which for centuries was accepted by the enlightened 
portions of mankind as a revelation of the divine will 
and a literal history of the creation and progress of the 
world, has within this century met with most extrava- 
gant skepticism, and its assertions are stoutly denied as 
inconsistent with scientific truth and natural law. The 
world was formerlv believed to be the center of the 
universe, in fact, the universe itself. For ages learned 
men lived and died, never doubting the earth was a flat 
surface, and the sky with its countless stars, the sun 
and moon, were merely created for the benefit of this 
single planet. When Galileo published his belief that 
the world was round, that it moved upon its axis, that 
it was but an insignificant part of a vast universe of 
worlds, all swinging in infinite space, all controlled by 
a supreme law, and that law willed by an omnipotent 
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all-wise Creator, the Papal Church comraanded 
him on pain of torture and death to retract his teach- 
ings. When the geologist laid bare the secrets of the 
formation of the earth, and proved by the investigations 
of science that millions of years had elapsed since the 
creation of the earth, the skeptic cried that Bible cron- 
ology was false and the book a fable. The story of the 
creation of man and his endowment by his Maker with 
an immortal soul, is no longer accepted as true by a 
large part of mankind, but it is believed that under 
some mysterious law, man is but the crowning glory of 
the animal kingdom and is the legitimate result of animal 
progression and development. These and a thousand 
kindred matters are subjected to the scrutiny of science, 
the logic of reason, and the claims of natural laws. We 
are proud to live in '* Doubting Castle,'' and accept 
nothing that cannot be proved or made manifest to our 
limited understandings. 

All this is well. If our beliefs, our time-honored 
faith, our dearest hopes and wishes, cannot stand 
against the piercing lance of truth, they must go. If 
the universe — its infinite space, its myriads of worlds, 
its harmony, order, system, and magnificent design — is 
but the result of time and cohesion of matter, in 
obedience to natural laws ; if there was never any need 
of a controlling mind to originate, regulate, and perfect 
all this vast and splendid machinery, this apparent dis- 
play of wisdom and power, so it must be. But as it is 
the privilege of others to assert or deny, it is ours to 
believe or reject, and the privilege was given us with 
our reason and conscience, and made the duty of each 
individual soul. 
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I cannot in the limited space of thirty minutes to 
which I am chained, say but little to excite your 
interest or fix your attention. You will pardon me if I 
am somewhat old-fashioned in my views as to what the 
revelations of science really prove, or whether they in 
any manner modify the religious teachings of my life. 
I cannot, after a somewhat extended course of reading 
and study, find there is necessarily any real conflict 
between science and religion — that there is evidence 
to destroy the Bible statement, ** That in the beginning 
God created the heavens and the earth.*' I find no 
reason for doubting that the wonderful revelations of 
science in astronomy, geology and all branches of 
natural history, are in entire harmony with the religion 
we profess to believe. To my limited vision it is far 
easier and more rational to conclude that the marvelous 
universe, with its we'alth of worlds and of planets and 
blazing suns, is controlled by a mind infinite in power 
and wisdom, than to believe it the result of mere 
chemical or natural laws. Nobody would claim that a 
diamond cross, glittering upon the bosom of some fair 
woman, had found its resting place by means of purely un - 
thinking forces, the attraction or repulsion of matter, or 
the curious working of the law of gravity. No ! we 
realize that the diamonds were originally dug from the 
great laboratory of the Almighty, cut and polished hy 
the hand of man, fixed by the cunning artisan in the 
golden setting, and at last , complete and perfect in all 
its parts, made to minister to the gratification of its 
owner. But suppose you go with me south of the 
equator. There you will find a diamond cross in the 
heavens, matchless in splendor, a dazzling, glowing, 
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blazing cross, every diamond a star, every star a world, 
a constellation of light and majesty fastened by some 
unseen power upon the bosom of the universe. If the 
trifling bit of jewelry of the lady requires mind, method, 
labor, and skill to construct, why not the cross of stars 
in the southern horizon ? 

My object this evening is not to warn you against any 
of the so-called truths of science, or new fangled asser- 
tions that clash with the religion you profess, or disturb 
the convictions of your conscience, but only to ask you 
to test them all by the light of reason and revelation as 
your intelligence and time permit. To do this, you 
must become earnest, sincere, faithful students of 
nature, humble, diligent seekers after truth, and 
then at last you will realize that in the greatest 
as well as the smallest created thing you will find 
overwhelming evidence of the wisdom, skill and per- 
fection of an all-wise and beneficent Creator. 
Natural history includes the history of the earth's 
productions, the classification and description of animals, 
the knowledge of the vegetable and mineral kingdoms. 
Natural theology, the evidence of the existence of God 
observable in the constitution of nature. If you 
begin your studies, believing that science is but the 
handmaid of true religion, and as it unfolds the priceless 
beauties of the universe, the wonders of astronomy, the 
miracles of geology, the history of animals, and their 
characteristics, the names of the vegetable and insect 
world, you will find your minds insensibly lifted ** from 
the study of nature up to nature's God." 

There are worlds and worlds, the world of the telescope 
and the microscope. If the former unfolds the trans- 
cendent glories of illimitable space, crowded with 
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countless stars, planets, and suns, all moving in majestic 

harmony to a supreme law of order and force, the latter 

opens upon a world of animalculse, so miraculous in 

construction, delicacy, beauty and intelligence, that we 

stand amazed at the sight. These tiny creatures have 

instincts very near to reason, have weapons of war 

admirably adapted for attack and defense, have homes, 

affections, trouble and cares, laws, language, enemies 

and friends, like people of larger growth. I once saw 

a little red speck of life taken from an English brook, 

placed in a single drop of water upon a piece of glass, 

and exposed to the rays of a brilliant light, under a 

powerful microscope. To the naked eye, the bit of 

matter had neither form nor comeliness. A pin head 

was large in comparison. But it proved a marvel of 

exquisite beauty. Its body was gorgeous in the different 

colors of red, yellow and gold, and so transparent 

that all the organs of breathing and digestion were 

plainly visible. As it felt itself again in its native 

element, though but a drop of water, it gave every 

evidence of the keenest enjoyment. It swam round and 

round, dashing the waves high with its tail, swimming 

rapidly in the ocean which encircled it. No whale or 

dolphin playing in the great deep ever seemed more 

happy or satisfied. 

The insect world is a field of such surpassing interest, 
that a life could be profitably spent in its examination 
and study. Here wonders begin and never cease. 
Here there are queens, powers, and potentates, repub- 
lics, and democracies. Here are families and nations. 
Here all forms of government may be found, and here 
we may look for examples of sobriety, industry, intelli- 
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gence, law, order, and justice. Here we find the 
accumulation of wealth, the rewards of honest labor, 
and here we see the awful fate that awaits the drone, 
the idler, and the sluggard. Here may be found 
striking evidence of affection and intelligent intercourse, 
with many of the genuine graces that belong to human 
life. 

Let us glance for a few moments at the story of the 
bees. These little animals are born architects, possess 
apparently much of genuine reason, build their own 
homes, select their own rulers, obey their own laws, 
have queens, courtiers, guards, nobles, and working 
people, with social organizations that would do credit 
to human institutions. Francis Huber, a Swiss peasant, 
consecrated his life to the study of natural history. At 
the age of seventeen he became blind, but using his re- 
markable knowledge, with the eyes of his wife he made 
the most incredible discoveries in the history of the bees, 
such as at once provoked the wonder and admiration of 
the world. Those who believe in the doctrine of 
** woman's rights," or that government would be more 
wisely administered exclusively under the rule of female 
influence, can here find an admirable proof of their 
wisdom. The bee kingdom is absolutely a feminine 
government. No male dares to interfere or even advise 
as to its management. The sovereign is the mother bee 
of the community, and reigns as absolute queen. All 
workers or bread winners are females incompletely 
developed. A small part of her subjects are males, or 
drones, who are permitted to exist on sufferance, to 
eat, drink and be merry, to stand in idleness on the 
corners of the streets and stare at the laboring females 
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as they pass by, to fly from flower to flower, or eat the 
honey won by the toil of others, and sun themselves in 
the face of society they do nothing to make respectable. 
The queen bee, as suitable to her exalted rank, does no 
work. Her business is to govern the community and 
lay the eggs, from which future states and colonies 
arise. About 20,000 bees are found in a single hive, 
and all obey with prompt loyalty their chosen sov- 
ereign. She is always escorted by her courtiers, who 
brush her, lick her, present her honey, and save her 
every kind of fatigue. At the entrance to the hive 
through which the toilers pass with their rich burdens, 
sentinels are always on guard, and every arrival is care- 
fully watched to see that no. strangers are permitted to 
enter. If a slug or snail forces its way into the dom- 
icile the alarm is given and he is at once set upon with 
ferocity and stung to death. In the case of the slug 
after he dies, as they cannot remove his heavy body, 
they embalm it so perfectly it never decays or leaves an 
unpleasant odor. If a snail, he receives a sting upon 
his exposed head, and at once draws it in to his fortress. 
Then the bees wall up the opening with their wax, and 
the shell becomes his living tomb. The shell is then 
secured to the floor, and the bees return in triumph 
to their ordinary avocations. I wish we had time to tell 
you in detail how skillfully and with what mathemat- 
ical accuracy they construct their cells, with what 
celerity they work, making as many as 4,000 cells in 
twenty-four hours, arranged so exactly that in two 
layers of cells the bases of the one become the bases of 
the others ; how they make their parallel walls, with 
circular openings and doors of ready communication. 
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The queen lays about two hundred eggs per day, each 
egg is deposited in a cell according to the sex to which 
it belongs. In the busy season, the wax workers are 
employed in construction, the old ones in making 
honey, and acting as nurses to the eggs, arranging and 
regulating them, so as to develop the different sexes. 
Here is a wonderful fact known to the bees, that just as 
they turn, nurse and arrange the eggs, will be the sex 
produced from them. Two queens can never exist in 
one hive. When two such rivals meet there is instant 
battle, and the death of one is the only alternative. 
When the drones are no longer wanted — that is, the 
males of whom we have spoken — who up to this time 
have lived in affluence and plenty, their death is deter- 
mined. As the males have no stings, they are power- 
less to resist. The massacre generally takes place in 
July or August, and the slaughter continues until not a 
single gentleman is left alive to tell the unhappy story. 
Bees fight duels like old-fashioned Congressmen, have 
good and bad tempers, are at times irritable or friendly, 
make war upon their enemies, keep policemen con- 
stantly on guard to protect their property, and in case 
of attack, defend their homes with undaunted courage, 
united in one common interest. If the queen dies, and 
another is not at hand to be elected and enthroned, nor 
a royal egg to be found from which royalty can be pro- 
duced, dismay and disorder ensue, the government no 
longer has any head, the well regulated community 
becomes a destructive mob, the property is destroyed 
and the hive abandoned. 

What Francis Huber did for the bees, his son Pieere, 
who died in 1^40, did for the ants. Perhaps the 
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habits of these little creatures, these miracles of intelli- 
gence and industry, are more remarkable than those of 
the bees. In society they form a kind of republic, 
composed of males, females and neuters, or the 
workers. The latter build the houses, take care of the 
household and defend the home. Their nests are built 
by the miners and masons, with galleries, chambers, 
halls, audience rooms, and all with a view to comfort 
and ventilation. Sometimes an ant hill rises to the 
height of fifteen inches. At first it is simply a hole 
dug in the ground, the rubbish carried away grain by 
grain with infinite labor. Then the masons and the 
miners hollow out the galleries and chambers arranged 
by stories. Figuier says : ** As the edifice rises it is 
found to be a labyrinth bored in all directions, contain- 
ing corridors, landings, chambers, and spacious rooms, 
which communicate with each other by passages. All 
the corridors lead to a central space loftier than the 
others, and supported by pillars, and it is here the 
greater number of ants congregate." 

The masons work when the rain or dew so moistens 
the earth that they can work the mortar. This they 
roll into balls, cement them with some kind of gluish 
substance from their own mouths, put the balls upon 
their backs, and with wonderful strength and endurance 
carry off the l)urden. In their domestic life the ants 
. are models for emulation. No consideration is too 
great for the mother ants during the ^^g bearing season, 
they are not allowed to do any work, but are courted, 
waited upon as superior beings, and all their wants 
supplied. Many a so-called fine gentleman might study 
the ants to advantage in these particulars. The birth 
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and rearing of the little ones are watched with tender 
solicitude. Nurses are provided for them, and at the 
earliest moment the mother permits, they are carried 
out of doors, made to bask in the sunshine, are fed, 
watched over, and in proper time carried back to the 
nest, put into their cradles, or cells to rest, and sleep, 
and this process is carried on daily until the children 
have grown strong enough to take care of themselves. 
It is said that one of the most curious spectacles in 
nature is to see the population of an ant*s nest carry- 
ing the young nurslings out in the sun. They also 
brush them, wash them, and keep them as cleanly as 
possible. 

These societies are bound together by a community 
of interest, and the most devoted loyalty and friendship. 
Tliey all help one another. If an ant gets over tired, its 
comrade carries it home on its back. If hungry it feeds 
it. If one is injured it is at once carried home, and 
treated to the best medical care and attendance. Huber 
says he once separated the colony of an ant's nest, 
keeping one-half of the tribe under a glass bell. At 
the end of four months he carried the bell into the 
garden, permitting the ants to escape. They at once 
sought out their old companions, recognized them, both 
parties embracing with every evidence of affection, and 
all returning to the nest in company. When an ant is 
hungry, and does not wish to stop work, it tells a 
foraging ant as it passes, and the latter at once supplies 
it with food. Like the bees, the ants post sentinels at 
all hours around their fortress. In cases of attack the 
alarm is given, every ant becomes a warrior, and the 
brigade at once advances to repel the intruders. 
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Sometimes, like nations who desire the spoils, the 
ants of two neighboring hills go to war for the possession 
of a body of plant-lice, of which they are extravagantly 
fond. Sometimes, and this is strictly true, they go to 
war merely for conquest, and the slave trade. The 
victorious tribe reduces the defeated to slavery, and the 
unfortunate victims become the abject slaves of their 
conquerors. They fawn upon their masters, lick them, 
brush them, carry them, feed them, and the masters 
impose upon their slaves all kinds of labor. '* Go to 
the ant, thou sluggard," says the proverb. Go to the 
ant, proud man, and learn from it lessons of patience, 
industry, consideration for the rights of others, faith- 
fulness, loyalty, honesty, temperance, frugality, and 
kindness. 

^f ^^ ^f ^f ^^ ^^ 

^ ^ ^ *j* ^ ^ 0f* 

The spider was the first weaver. A most profitable 
evening could be spent in giving a history of this 
remarkable insect. If all tha4 was proved of it was 
laid before you, we might be pardoned if we exclaimed 
that the story was a fable, and such knowledge, skill, 
cunning, philosophy and forethought were impossible 
to be found in so insignificant a creature. 

Do you remember that nearly all the silk produced 
in the world is obtained from the silk worm ? That 
from the cocoons spun by these little animals we are 
indebted for the exquisite fabrics that deck the daintily 
dressed women of the land, those soft, harmonious 
textures that glisten in beauty or make the tapestry 
hangings that give luxury to our homes, and add lustre 
to the palaces of kings ? Can you imagine a greater 
miracle than the history of the caterpillar, an offensive. 
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crawling, repulsive worm, dragging its supple body along 
the earth, or climbing with slow and tedious steps some 
tree or plant ? After a few months of this half-stagnant 
life, it puts on its grave clothes, weaves its own shroud, 
encases itself ip an air-tight coffin, folds up its legs 
and arms, bids the world good-bye, dies, and, sole 
mourner at its own funeral, sinks to burial beneath the 
earth. But lo ! the sun shines warm and generously 
upon its resting place. The coffin bursts its bands, the 
dead awakens, and from the cold and silent tomb, there 
springs forth in living* splendor a new creation with 
wings of scarlet, emerald and gold, outshining in the 
richness of its coloring all that mortal artist can 
imitate or rival, full of life and beauty and joy. 

Does it strike you as at all improbable as a scientific 
truth, that 'the same power which buries the caterpillar 
in its deformity, and raises it to life in new glory, cannot 
change this earthly tabernacle of our own, when it shall 
have finished its appointed work on earth, into a more 
perfect and incorruptible body, fitted for immortal life, 
and the nearer presence of its Creator? 

Of the benefits we gain from insects, in the medicines, 
silks, dyes, wax, honey, ink, we daily use, of the ter- 
rible scourges they often are to mankind, of their varied 
habits as clothiers, carpenters, masons, upholsterers, 
architects, their brilliant colors, and physical organiza- 
tion, their affections, languages, laws, love of offspring, 
and tender care for its preservation, their instincts or 
real powers of reflection and reason, we have no time 
to speak. I have only opened the door of this treasure 
house to give you a glimpse of its jewels. You ran go 
in and examine at your leisure. 
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From this brief and most imperfect sketch, a mere 
glance at some of the lesser wonders of nature, we 
realize how closely the study of natural history leads us 
to the study of natural theology. As the mysteries and 
miracles of creation break, one after another, upon the 
vision, we instinctively ask, is this universe the work of 
a personal creator, or the result of a combination of 
natural material and forces? Turn where we will, we 
see on every hand the evidence of design, wisdom, 
power, and benevolence. We find a unity of purpose 
and the vast whole controlled, regulated by some 
imperative law. Our reason tells us, if there is design, 
there must have been a designer, that every event must 
have had a cause, that if we find unity of purpose, there 
must have been intelligence and will. From the grandeur 
and magnitude of the universe, we say there must have 
been a power supreme in wisdom, authority and good- 
ness. And at once we ask what are the character and 
attributes of such a Creator, judging from the works of 
his hands ? 

It is not my province to speak of revealed religion, or 
what it teaches. My object is to urge you to the study 
of nature and its lessons. But I believe the closer you 
study, the keener your inquiries, the deeper will be the 
conviction that the same power which fills the skies 
with countless, wheeling worlds ; '* that guides Arcturus 
and his sons ; " that sprinkles the fields with the lily 
and the rose ; that made the stately tree to grow out of 
the ground and clothes the dull, senseless clod with 
carpets of matchless verdure; that fixed the sun in the 
heavens and endowed the tiny ant with intelligence and 
forethought ; that maintains in the bowels of the earth 
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those great laboratories, where unseen forces are noise- 
lessly at work for the benefit of man, that furnishes 
the animal and vegetable world with such surprising 
means of existence, preservation and development, is a 
power guided by reason, knowledge, and benevolence, 
and is not the product of chance, the crystallization of 
matter, or the natural action of chemical forces, but is 
the result of an almighty mind, supreme in wisdom, 
that directs, controls and sustains with sleepless vig- 
ilance the vast universe he has created. 
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Ladies and Gentlemen : 

We can congratulate ourselves to-night, that had it 
been our privilege to choose any time in the world's 
history in which to live, we should select the present. 
We can look back to no period when the world was so 
ripe for intellectual man. The present age is the 
realization of the hopes and longings of ancient sages 
and philosophers. In our land the largest measures of 
personal liberty, means of education, and all the bless- 
ings of social order are the birthright of the humblest 
citizen. The world moves. Science, awakened from 
its long sleep, adds its priceless stores of knowledge to 
enrich and bless mankind. The great nations of the 
earth are no longer the private property of kings and 
tyrants. Religion is the solace, not the terror, of the 
believer. Justice is no longer blind or deaf. Wide 
open are the gates of her beautiful temple, and taw and 
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equity are her handmaidens. The stake and the boot 
have been buried out of sight ; bigotry and intolerance 
have ceased to be ruling powers, and conversions to 
Christianity are no longer enforced by the dungeon or 
the executioner. In every clime where the doctrines 
of the New Testament are held as vital truths, control- 
ling the affairs of men, a nobler, grander manhood has 
been developed ; liberty of conscience is prized as the 
highest of human privileges ; education is fostered ; 
tyranny and oppression are strangers ; homes are the 
abodes of prosperity, morality and happiness ; the 
gracious influence of woman blesses alike cottage and 
palace ; wise and humane government guards all classes 
of men ; society is free to disclose the secrets of the 
universe, to instruct and benefit mankind. Through 
centuries of darkness, ignorance and learning, poverty 
and grandeur, oppression and submission, the race has 
steadily moved on its way, fighting the great battle of 
human progress, until at last victory has crowned its 
efforts, and the golden age has come, the age of scien- 
tific enlightenment and Christian civilization. 

The student of history is often dazzled by the record 
of ancient nations, and his admiration excited at their 
brilliant existence and glittering prosperity. We see 
their wealth and luxury, their power and splendor, their 
genius for war, for civil government, the arts and 
sciences, their perfection in taste, learning,- and the 
graces of life. As the historian holds up the mirror of 
the past, as we find reflected there so much to kindle 
our astonishment and approval, we are apt to forget 
that the very light of the sparkling vision blinds us so 
we cannot see beyond the surface, and like a cloth of 
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gold thrown over the starved, dead wretches who wove 
it, serves to hide a scene of poverty and desolation. 

It must be conceded that the prosperity of ancient 
nations was uniformly founded upon injustice and 
tyranny. Society was divided into two great classes — 
the upper and the lower. Opulence and ease was the 
lot of one, while the masses counted for nothing, save 
as needful factors to supply the demands of their rulers. 
Between the rich and the poor, the high and the low 
W3^s a great gulf fixed. The productive classes were 
kept in bondage and perpetual subjection. Their 
mission in life was to labor and obey. Wealth and 
power were designed by heaven for the few, eternal 
slavery to the many. The law of cas/e, that horrible 
delusion, was the basis of all society in Egypt, India, 
Persia, and throughout the East, as well as Mexico 
and Peru. 

THE HISTORY OF E(;YPT, 

the birthplace of science, is but a continued story of 
oppression and wrong. Its gorgeous palaces, stupen- 
dous monuments, its greatness and magnificence, were 
the product of the unpaid labor of the many. If a 
laborer changed his employment and was known to give 
any attention to public matters, he was flogged. The 
land was technically owned by the king, the army and 
clergy. If the people neglected their works or sought 
rest from the terrible climate, they were lashed like 
beasts. Buckle says : ** In such a society little regard 
was paid to human suffering. Still we are startled by 
the reckless prodigality with which the upper classes 
squandered away the lives of the people. We may 
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form some idea of the incredible waste, when we hear 
that 2,000 men were occupied three years moving one 
stone from Elephantus to Said ; that the canal of the 
Red Sea cost the lives of 120,000 Egyptians, and that 
to build one of the pyramids required the labor of 
360,000 men for twenty *' years I" The prodigality with 
which the kings of Mexico and Peru expended the labor 
of their subjects, can be measured, when it is remem- 
bered that in building the palaces of the kings the 
labor of 20,000 men was used for fifty years. Of the 
pitiable slavery of the mines and the general wretched- 
ness of the people, 1 must not stay to speak. Take 
India, one of the most densely populated countries of 
the globe. The great body of the people of that vast 
empire were known as Sudras. If one of these unhappy 
creatures spoke disrespectfully to a Brahmin, his mouth 
was burned ; if he insulted one his tongue was slit ; if 
he molested one he was put to death ; if, anxious for 
knowledge, he listened to the reading of a sacred book, 
burning oil was poured into his ears. If he killed a 
Brahmin, his punishment was death by lingering tor- 
ture. If ho himself was killed, his life was valued like 
that of a dog. .Vnd he was finally doomed to eternal 
subjection by a law which forbid any laborer to accu- 
mulate wealth. Rice was his food, a hovel his home, 
ignorance his enforceil condition, poverty his earthly 
inheritance. \'et not long ago I read an argument 
against the inspiration of the Scriptures, based upon 
the fact that these same Brahmins practiced, long 
before C^hrist came upon the earth, the rules of a 
religion identical with the sacred precepts taught by 
the Savior. 
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We cannot read the history of Greece and Rome 
without realizing that wealth, education and glory were 
for the few. Over the heads of the people there always 
hovered the iron hand of power. At times it might be 
hidden under the glove of velvet, but the steel gauntlet 
was ever ready to strike with crushing force all oppo- 
sition to the will of its owner. One irresponsible 
tyrant followed another, built palaces of luxury and 
voluptuousness, erected monuments to their own fame 
were deified, held the lives of all men at their caprice, 
kept millions of human beings in hopeless bondage, 
gained military triumphs at the expense of desolated 
nations, trampling on the rights of the many to enrich 
the few. In the best days of Rome's imperial great- 
ness the poorest citizen held his property, liberty, 
family, and life at the will of a despot. To complain 
against a decree of the purple-robed Emperor was to 
invite destruction. Did his roving fancy light upon 
some rare and beautiful woman, the wife or daughter of 
his subject, she was lost. Yet to be a Roman citizen 
2,000 years ago, was the highest privilege of a freeman. 
But how low the morality, abject that people, who could 
shout with approval over innocent human beings made 
into torches to enliven the pleasures of a Nero, or see 
them thrown to wild beasts to add zest to a Roman holi- 
day. Pity seems not to have been born in the early days 
of civilization. Even Lycurgus, the wisest law giver of 
Greece, permitted the Helots — a race conquered by the 
Greeks in war, formerly their friends and equals — to 
be treated with a cruelty that cannot be written. We 
read much of Spartan virtue. Spartan heroism and 
constancy. They were born of cruelty, fear, and 
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brutality. That men and women were taught to bear 
pain, labor, fatigue, cold and hunger without complaint, 
is true. Men, like prize-fighters, were disciplined to 
the perfection of physical force, and trained to be brave 
and courageous. But all this was at the sacrifice of 
every comfort, family affection, or refining influence. 
What must be thought of an education which ignored 
modesty and decency ; which shamed woman into brazen 
forgetfulness of sex ; where mothers selected which of 
their children should be cared for and which left on 
the hill sides to die of neglect and starvation ? What 
shall be said of a religion which compelled the Spartan 
youth, of both sexes, to appear at the festival of Diana 
and be whipped until the blood ran upon the altar, to 
please that amiable goddess? Rollin says that they 
would often expire under the lash without a murmur. 
The people of Carthage, when the tramp of Hannibars 
legions shook the earth, were equally ferocious and 
superstitious. Whenever it was thought necessary to 
appease the wrath, or secure the friendship of Saturn, 
hundreds of children were sacrificed, and on one 
occasion over 200 of the most beautiful were thrown 
into the brazen furnace, to prevent the besiegement of 
their city. 

THE HISTORY OF CHRISTIANITY, 

from the date of the crucifixion, is a record of human 
heroism, and indescribable misery. It is one of the most 
astounding facts that a religion which came from heaven 
only to bless mankind, whose simple, peaceful teachings 
and laws of love, if observed, would only have secured 
substantial happiness, has been the occasion of such 
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terrible desolation and bloodshed. The Saviour, whose 
life was a miracle of purity and beauty, died like a 
malefactor. Every one of his disciples met with a 
violent death. And since this period the church he 
founded has been in constant warfare with all the forces 
of paganism, intolerance, and fanaticism ; or in 
quarrels of its own, arising from clashing interpretations 
of Scripture, or the avarice, pride, and lust* for power 
of its unworthy members. No one can read without a 
shudder of the cruelties practiced in every part of the 
Roman Empire upon the early Christians. Yet dreadful 
as they were, sickening as is the story, we confess the 
disgraceful truth, that in the strife of so-called 
Christians with each other, a vastly greater amount of 
suffering has been inflicted, a larger number have 
perished from persecution than from the pagans and 
infidels of the world. In the Netherlands alone, a 
country distinguished for intelligence, industry, and 
virtue, over 100,000 men and women fell victims to an 
intolerant fanatic, bearing at the head of his legions the 
flaming banner of the cross. The affecting story of the 
Huguenots and their sublime constancy will always 
excite profound pity and indignation. At the close of 
the thirty years' war in Bohemia, under Ferdinand II, 
of Austria, that flourishing kingdom was reduced from 
3,000,000 to 800,000 souls. In Spain, a bigoted priest 
for eighteen years filled every heart with terror, burned 
at the stake more than 10,000 victims, and punished 
with dungeon, confiscation and torture 97,000 others. 
This era was followed by the expulsion of every 
unbaptized Jew in Leon and Castile, under circum- 
stances of such atrocity that at this time tears are shed 
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for the sufferers. A decree of similar character was 
issued against the Moors. Those familiar with the 
almost fairy tale of Granada, its oriental luxury, its 
elegance, refinement and learning, its orange groves and 
fountains, its palaces and hanging gardens, can com- 
prehend something of the grief and despair of that 
brave, accomplished people, driven from the paradise 
they loved. To make their misery more keen, they 
were forbidden to carry away any gold or silver, or 
seek any land of their own religious faith. Such are 
among the tender mercies inflicted by one Christian 
church in its dealings with heretics. 

I have thus hastily glanced at these well-known facts 
to call more forcibly your attention to the peaceful, 
liberty-loving, equity abiding age in which we live. No 
man can rightly appreciate the incalculable privileges 
enjoyed at the present, unless contrasted with the pri- 
vations and sufferings of the past. Let us thank God 
** our lives have fallen to us in such pleasant places, and 
we have so goodly a heritage." 

During all the period to which we have referred 

WHILE CIVIL AND RELKMOUS LIBERTY 

were struggling for existence, science was making its 
battle for truth, fighting against ignorance and intol- 
erance. Science comes into this presence with a stain- 
less record. It has gained its immortal triumphs at 
the cost of no personal wrong to any human being. It 
has always asked for freedom of thought and action, as 
the only road to truth, and the destruction of error. 
When crushed by the strong hand of power, it quietly 
waited for a more convenient season. Some of its 
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noblest defenders fell victims to their belief, but with 
the constancy of martyrs, *' kept the faith " and to-day 
science, freed from every restriction, emancipated, unfet- 
tered, its days of trial and bitterness over, carries its 
inestimable blessings to every corner of the globe, 
comfort to every dwelling, charm to every life, lifting 
humanity to a higher plane of existence, its beneficial 
light never again to be darkened or extinguished, until 
the heavens shall be rolled up like a scroll, and the last 
man stands in the presence of his maker. 

It is impossible within my limits to give any satisfac- 
tory account of early history of science, its growth and 
development. 

Whewell says : 'Mt began its journey in the early 
twilight and primeval wilds." We know that at a very 
remote period it had its students and philosophers in 
Egypt and other countries. That in Babylon, the 
capitol of the Chaldean empire, on the banks of the 
Euphrates, there must have been men of great scientific 
skill and knowledge. Its civil engineers were men of 
the highest genius and ability. According to Herod- 
otus, the walls of Babylon were sixty miles in circum- 
ference, eighty-seven feet thick, and three hundred and 
fifty feet high, with two hundred and fifty towers and 
twenty- five gates of solid brass. It had its hanging 
gardens, in which huge trees were growing and swinging 
in mid air. In these gardens Oriental plants and 
flowers of every species were cultivated, and brought to 
the highest degree of beauty and tropical splendor. 
The city had its hydraulic machinery by which they 
were supplied with abundance of water. It had a vast 
tunnel under the river bed. Its palaces were gems of 
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architectural elegance, the abodes of unrivaled luxury 
and opulence, and its gold and silver vessels, carvings 
and works of art, were scattered profusely in the abodes 
of wealth. At the summit of its glory in the time of 
Nebuchadnezzar, whose palace was six miles in circum- 
ference, its stateliness, majesty, and greatness were 
the envy of the world. The fabulous tales of Persian 
magnificence would not be believed if not vouched for 
by the most sober testimony. Draper says: "The 
pillared halls of Perseopolis were filled with miracles of 
art, carvings, sculptures, enamels, alabaster libraries, 
obelisks, sphinxes, and colossal bulls. Ecbantena, the 
cool summer resort of all Persian kings, was defended 
by seven encircling walls of solid polished blocks, the 
interior ones in succession of increasing height, and of 
different colors, in astrological accordance with the 
seven planets. The palace was roofed with silver tiles, 
its beams plated with gold. At midnight in its halls 
the sunlight was rivaled by many a row of naptha cres- 
setts. A paradise — that luxury of the monarchs of the 
East — was planted in the midst of the city." 

When Babylon was conquered, astronomical observa- 
tions were found running over a period of one thousand 
nine hundred and three years. Ptolemy, an Egyptian 
astronomer, possessed a Babylonian record of eclipses 
going back seven hundred and forty-seven years before 
the Christian era. Their knowledge of astronomy, 
though in theory imperfect, was very great, and they 
had fixed the length of the tropical year within twenty- 
five seconds of the truth. They were the inventors of a 
rude printing, engraving their letters upon a revolving 
roller, and running the latter over plastic clay. Pass- 
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ing over the early history of Egyptian science, we come 
to the time of Alexandria, the most beautiful city in 
existence. It was distinguished for the grandeur and 
dignity of its architecture, the lavish display of its 
riches, its exquisite work of art, and for the Alexandrian 
museum, making it the seat of learning of the world. 
Here could be found the original or copy of every book 
known to man. Here literature, mathematics, astron- 
omy, medicine, anatomy, the different branches of 
natural history, logic and philosophy were taught, and 
at one time fourteen thousand students were in attend- 
ance. Mankind will never cease to deplore the destruc- 
tion of the library of over seven hundred thousand 
volumes, the priceless records of ancient nations. 

Thales was the first man of science among the Greeks, 
living six hundred and forty years before Christ. He 
was an astronomer and made valuable discoveries. He 
was learned in mathematics, and invented several prob- 
lems used at this day in the ** Elements of Euclid.'* 
Hippocrates, the father of medicine, was born B. C. 
420. He wrote many valuable books, devoting his time 
to the study of the human body and the causes of 
disease. Aristotle, the famous philosopher and student 
of nature, the founder of the school of Zoology and 
pioneer in the doctrine of evolution, lived B. C. 384, 
Archimedes B. C. 287. He studied in Alexandria at 
the same time with Erasitratus and Herophilus, the two 
eminent physicians, famous in the history of anatomy. 
Galen lived A. D. 131, and wrote over five hundred 
essays on the human body and medicine. His rules 
were followed for hundreds of years. During the Dark 
Ages, from A. I). 700 to Copernicus in 1474, the Arabs 
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and Jews were most distinguished for scientific knowl- 
edge. In 1561 Gesner became professor of natural 
history at Zurich. He learned Greek, Latin, French, 
Italian, English, and several Eastern languages, that he 
might study all books upon his favorite science. He 
published various works on botany, animals, birds, 
reptiles, and the classification of plants. He died at 
the age of forty-nine, leaving behind him a brilliant 
record for learning and usefulness. It was a physician 
who made the first classification of plants, published 
works on chemistry and physics, and it was Doctor 
Gilbert in 1580 who was the founder of the science of 
electricity. Dr. Harvey discovered the circulation of 
the blood in 1619. Dr. Mavhow, who died in London 
in 1679, at the age of thirty-four, was the greatest 
chemist of his age. With the fame of Dr. Black, pro- 
fessor of chemistry at Glasgow in 1756, the discoverer 
of carbonic acid, you are all familiar. It will be seen 
that the professors of medicine have kept the front rank 
among the remarkable scientists of their time, and we 
owe them a great debt. 

It is, of course, impossible in the time allowed me to 
even name the men 

PRIOR TO THE U)tH CKN'TURV, 

who adorned the age in which they lived, and enriched 
mankind by their labors. The names of Galileo, Kepler, 
Bruno, Bache, Newton, Davy, Herschel, Bacon, and 
manv others, form a constellation of brilliant stars, 
whose light will shine with increased luster as long as 
science tells her glittering story. The wise men of 
an (lent Egypt, the students of Alexandria, the Grecian 
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philosophers, the scholars of Arabia, Persia, and 
Europe, all will be held in lasting honor. 

Who can measure, the value of the discovery, in 1300 
by Gioja, of the mariner's compass. With it the voy- 
ager goes forth upon the pathless ocean, directing his 
course as securely as if the land he desired to reach 
spread out before him. The invention of the steam 
engine revolutionized the globe. Wars have been saved 
by it, and untold millions preserved from needless toil. 
By its use distant nations are made neighbors, the 
steamship is queen of the seas, the world interchanges 
its commodities with ease and rapidity, and commerce 
does its daily work with punctuality and profit. The 
locomotive annihilates distances, carries its burden of 
freight and passengers with tireless industry, saves time, 
labor, health, and adds countless comforts to mankind. 

Did you ever think of the revolution made in the 
lives of men by the discovery of the chimney? Eternal 
benediction rest upon the man who wrought this 
marvelous benefit. Where would be the miracles of 
architecture, the beautiful homes of wealth and refine- 
ment, the wholesome, cleanly cottages of the poor, 
without this simple invention ? What a dreary world 
this must have been without glass, the saw mill, print- 
ing, sewerage, paving, gas, clocks and watches. What 
has science done? Erecting lighthouses, building 
railroads, manufacturing linens, cottons, and woolens, 
weaving carpets, making steel, and a thousand essential 
things for every day use. T.ook at the marvels of labor- 
saving machinery ; the reaper and mower, the threshing 
and planing machine, the fire engine, the cotton gin, and 
the sewing machine; the Jacquart loom which embroiders 
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the most exquisite pictures upon the desired materials 
faster than they can be sketched with a pencil. To 
science we owe the telescope and microscope, the 
thermometer and barometer, the printing press, the 
telegraph, the telephone, and electric light. What 
pencil can describe the wonders of modern science in 
astronomy, chemistry, biology, and geology? Will 
anybody measure the benefits of the thrice welcome 
and blessed discovery of anaesthetics, whereby human 
suffering is saved, and the terrible operations in surgery 
are no longer dreaded by patients or doctors? What 
advances have been made in the treatment of the insane, 
the deaf and dumb, the blind, and the idiotic ? Science 
has shaken the tree of knowledge for centuries, and 
we ar gathering its fruits. 

Science has been the handmaid of true religion. It 
destroyed and made impossible the cherished mythol- 
ogy of the Greeks. We can scarcely realize that when 
Archimedes discovered the lever and the fulcrum, Euclid 
his problems, and Socrates, and Plato taught philosophy, 
in the Academy at Athens, that the Oreeksand Romans 
were profound believers in a religion so base, absurd, 
and contemptible. The word mythology comes from 
two Greek words, muthos, a fable, and logos, a discourse. 
The heathen deities of Greece were divided into four 
classes : first, the supreme gods, twenty in number, 
who dwelt in heaven. Of these only twelve were per- 
mitted to sit at the council table with Jupiter. Zeus, 
or Jupiter, was the ruling power, the supreme head of 
the universe. Juno was his queen. She was the especial 
protectress of married women, and Jupiter and Juno 
were considered the only really married couple in 
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the entire collection. Their marriage was called the 
sacred union, and was celebrated by the attendance of 
the heavenly host. The first wife of Zeus was Metis ; 
but, it having been foretold if she had a son, he would 
gain control over his father, he convemiently swallowed 
her, and himself gave birth to Minerva, who sprang 
from his head, in complete armor. Juno is represented 
as a grand, noble, stately woman, but her temper was 
sorely tried by the irregularities of her husband, and 
the peace of the heavenly atmosphere was often dis- 
turbed by their bitter dissensions. Once, being aroused 
to sharp resentment, he hung her up between the 
heavens and the earth by a golden chain, with two 
heavy anvils tied to her feet, where he kept her sus- 
pended until she sued for pardon. It must be admitted 
that the jealous Juno was often guilty of the sharpest 
cruelty and injustice, inflicted by her upon the innocent 
victims of her husband's power and ingenuity. 

Neptune was the god of the sea, Ceres goddess of 
agriculture, Pluto of hell, Appollo of light, music, and 
poetry. Mars of war, Venus goddess of love, Mercury 
of eloquence. The second class had various names and 
duties, and were the especial gods and goddesses of 
the households, of the sea, and mountains. The third 
class were demi-gods, or heroes, composed of the 
children of gods by mortals. The fourth presented the 
virtues, like piety, mercy, victory ; or wickedness, like 
vice, envy, lust. To all this throng of invisible divini- 
ties the Greeks and Romans prayed, burned incense, 
offered human and animal victims in sacrifice, built 
stately temples and golden altars, sustained a rich and 
splendid priesthood to explain the mvsteries of their 
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faith, tortured and murdered heretics, and gave to this 
worthless religion the love, the worship, the homage of 
their sincerest devotion. Classical history says three 
were over thirty thousand of these gods, goddesses, 
demi-gods, heroes, ** with their wives, their sisters, their 
cousins, and their aunts.'* A more complicated, impure, 
vile religion can scarcely be imagined. Tried by any 
standard of decency or virtue, it must fall. Heaven, 
the abode of the blessed, was a carnival of drunkenness, 
rioting, and debauchery. The immortal gods lived for 
pleasure, and spent their lives meddling with the affairs 
of men, or seeking sensuous gratification, as the chief 
end and aim of existence. Even Homer could not find 
in the pursuits of heaven only eating, drinking, dancing, 
singing, and sleeping. 

" There the blest gods the genial day prolong 
In feasts Ambrosian, and celestial song. 
Apollo tuned the lyre ; the muses round 
With voice alternate aid the silver sound, 
Meantime the radiant sun to mental sight, 
Descending swift, rolled down the rapid light. 
Then to their starry domes the gods depart, 
The shining monuments of Vulcan's art : 
Jove on his couch reclined his awful head, 
And Juno slumbered on her golden bed." 

To appease the wrath and gain the approval of these 
deities, mothers sacrificed their children, men their 
dearest wives, and boundless wealth, inflicted untold 
misery upon innocent human beings, and before their 
shrines the loftiest intellects bowed in adoration and 
submission. Science came with its facts and remorse- 
less logic, and mythology vanished as a religion from 
off the earth. 
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LADI£S AND GENTLEMEN OF THE GRADUATING CLASS. 

Science tells us of a time in the history of the world 
when there were no doctors. Sacred history reveals a 
period of similar darkness. But it discloses the almost 
incredible fact that the human race lived to the patri- 
archal days of nearly a thousand years. If this be true, 
was it because nature was their physician, and drugs 
were unknown ? This is a problem which from ignor- 
ance and courtesy, we will not try to solve. What we 
do know is, that the physician held distinguished place 
from the dawn of civilization. Ecclesiasticus says : 
** Honor a physicianwith the honor due unto him, 
for the use ye may have of him, for the Lord hath 
created him.*' **The skill of the physician shall lift 
up his head and in the sight of great men he shall 
be held in admiration." We read in the time of 
Joseph that physicians were in attendance as ser- 
vants of the court, and that Joseph gave command- 
ment to them to embalm the body of Jacob, his 
father. The profession was known in Egypt 4,000 
years ago, and it was their skill that found means to 
embalm the human body with such perfection. It is 
said they stole the idea from the bees. Their knowl- 
edge of chemistry and botany must at least have been 
considerable. It is a melancholy truth that while 
science can preserve the dead body from decay it has 
no specific for preserving life. The generations follow 
one another to the tomb with unbroken regularity. 
There is a power which fixes the limit of human 
existence, against which we struggle in vain. But it is 
the business of the physician to study to prolong life 
to its utmost, bind up the bruised and broken body. 
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bring back the glow of health to the cheek of the 
invalid, restore the reason temporarily overthrown, and 
save from pain and suffering the human race. Who 
could desire a more exalted field of usefulness? What- 
ever may have been the need of physicians in the days 
of the patriarchs, it is conceded that now we cannot 
live or die without them. The human race can neither 
come into the world nor go out of it, unless the doctor is 
present to see that the child is born or the man dies 
secundem artem. Hence we must insist he shall be wise, 
upright, and educated to the highest standard of perfec- 
tion. With him rests the gravest responsibilities. I 
hold that man who dares approach a sick bed in the 
guise of a physician, ignorant of his calling, a foe to 
humanity. Health and life are so precious that the 
man who deliberately trifles with them is a criminal. 
The law says : *' The physician must have possession 
of that reasonable degree of learning, skill, and expe- 
rience, which members of his profession usually possess, 
Of he is liable in damages for any injury he may inflict 
upon his patient." In England it has been decided, 
**if any one, whether a medical man or not, professes 
to deal with the life or health of another, he is bound 
to use competent skill and sufficient attention, and if he 
causes the death of another, through a gross neglect of 
either of these, he will be guilty of manslaughter.*' 
Such are the laws which society found essential to 
protect itself from ignorance and imposture. 

IT IS YOUR PRIVILEGE 

to begin your work under circumstances of brightest 
promise. The pioneers of your profession have made 
your pathway a luminous one, and in the treatment of 
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disease you are no longer compelled to grope in 
obscurity or darkness. The lights *of the world of 
science are blazing around you . The careful results of 
experience, the most exhaustive study of the laws of life 
have been preserved and kept for your instruction. 
You succeed to a heritage of learning, all of which 
industry and application can make your own. You can 
look forward to a life of great usefulness spent in the 
study of nature and the practice of a benevolent and 
elevating profession. 

Commerce finds its reward in the wealth and opulence 
of its princes. The law beckons on its young disciple 
with promises of public honor and national fame. 
Religion brings its teachers the love of mankind and 
the calm consciousness of life spent in sacred duty. 
But the true physician is the real child of nature. He 
is her favorite son. To him she discloses her beautiful 
history, the varied treasures of her inexhaustible store- 
house. As he turns his eyes to the heavens, he calls 
the celestial bodies by name, and follows with intelli- 
gent vision their harmonious movemeits through infinite 
space. He opens the solid earth, lays his hand upon 
each separate formation made by the convulsions and 
labors of millions of years, tells their history and 
re-peoples the earth with men and animals too remote 
for human chronology. In the great laboratory of the 
Almighty, where the chemical forces of nature are at 
work making the iron and coal, the oil and the copper, 
the gold and silver, the diamonds and precious stones,. 
he goes with the greatest assurance of science, explains 
the mysteries of their creation and progress. In every 
forest and garden, jungle and thicket, flower or vege- 
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table, bush or shrub» tree or plant, he recognizes the 
law of production and generation, and amid this pro- 
fusion of nature's gifts finds his healing balms, bis 
medicinal herbs, the means to sustain life, or the 
poisons to destroy it. 

What wonders does chemistry open to his view? I do 
not mean merely the knowledge of the properties of 
material substances, their mutual combinations, or the 
forces through which they act, though these are among 
the profound problems of nature, but I allude to a 
knowledge of the science as it bears on the health and 
production of man, the laws of food, of climate, soil, 
population, labor, wages and the influence of physical 
laws upon individuals and nations. It was a chemist 
that invented sewerage, and by this simple method 
made the great cities of the world, where pestilence and 
death filled the air, into abodes of health and clean- 
liness. 

It was a practical chemist. Dr. Jenner, who discov- 
ered vaccination and saved millions from premature 
death, and the living from suffering and deformity. 
Very early in life he had witnessed the ravages of the 
smallpox, and applied his mind to discover some 
preventative for the disease. There was a belief among 
the rural population of England that one could not 
take the disease if they had had the cowpox, a mild dis- 
order caught in milking cows, having slight eruptions 
upon the udder. To this idea he gave the profoundest 
examination. At the age of forty-seven he vaccinated 
his first patient, a boy of eight years, with the virus 
taken from a pistule on the hand of a milkmaid, who 
had been infected by a cow. After waiting for two 
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months the boy was successfully inoculated for the 
smallpox, without the slightest effect. Jenner at once 
proclaimed his discovery, but was met with a storm of 
opposition from the pulpit and his brethren. But truth 
is mighty, and Jenner lived to be overwhelmed with 
public honors. Nations voted him large sums of 
money. England gave him the burial of a prince, and 
erected for him a statue in the most popular part of 
London. Cuvier said of him : ** If vaccination were 
the only discovery of the epoch, it would serve to 
render it illustrious forever." 

In the study of natural history, the structure, 
habits and laws of life of animals, birds, insects, and 
all forms of organic life, the physician finds instruction 
and benefit. In the great field of inquiry lies the 
doctrine of evolution, or the science of the develop- 
ment of man from the ascidian barnacle or tadpole. 
Certainly here is a field of labor worthy the most 
exalted intellect. I have read Darwin with all the care 
possible, and other eminent writers upon this subject. 
The theory is ingenious, difficult to answer, and great 
numbers of men accept it as the true history of our 
race. But you may pardon me if I say that until the 
''missing link " is found, or accounted for, until some 
trace of the species is discovered which existed between 
the '* hairy quadruped " and man, until some proof is 
made, that one species of animals can produce offspring 
different from itself, until I find some animal progress- 
ing, however slowly, '* toward a higher form," or 
it can be explained why one-half the monkey race 
continue monkeys, and the other half have, by ** insen- 
sible progression," reached manhood, until I under- 
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stand why we have no record of any creature half way 
between ape and man, or why none are in existence on 
their upward travels to help Mr. Darwin fill the chasm 
in his logic, until I can find some period where the line 
was drawn, the beast nature ceased, and man became 
an immortal soul, I prefer to rest on the old fashioned 
doctrine that man was created by the hand of the 
Almighty ; that reason, language, conscience, and the 
desire for immortality are gifts to man directly from 
his Maker. 

But 1 must not weary you by dwelling longer upon 
the realms of knowledge, which lie spread out like 
fertile fields before you. Permit me at parting to offer 
a few words of advice. 

ALWAYS HAVE TIME 

tor everything but idleness. Never forget the dignity 
and responsibility of your calling. Remember that the 
sick chamber, your chosen inheritance, stands near the 
dark valley. That it is a serious place and there is no 
room for trifling, insincerity, or dishonesty. Remem- 
ber when the master of the household gives you its 
key, you are to protect his treasures from every pos- 
sible danger. Never forget that cleanliness is next to 
godliness, and the practice of both will refine the 
countenance as the cleanly spirit chisels the features 
into harmony with itself. That true learning is always 
modest, never loud or ostentatious. That your 
patient is a sacred trust ; that to save his life or health 
you must never spare your own. That your mission is 
to heal. That you are the true soldiers of humanity, 
and clad in the armor of intelligent skill and personal 
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devotion you go forth to battle with your two great 
foes, disease and death. Be your own master, and 
amid crashing worlds keep your composure undisturbed. 
Wear no collar marked with the name of another, and 
as you would gain success in your calling, and the 
approval of • your fellow men, never be satisfied until 
your own conscience endorses your secret life and your 
best endeavors. 

It gives me great pleasure to see so many women in 
this graduating class. The very nature of woman is to 
minister. She is born a nurse, and moves amid sick- 
ness and suffering, with a voice of gentleness, a hand 
soothing and consoling. By her own sex the advent of 
educated, intelligent women physicians will be hailed 
with genuine satisfaction. There is no reason why she 
cannot follow her stronger brothers in certain fields of 
labor, and walk with them the mountain ranges of 
professional elevation and scientific knowledge. 

AMONG MY EARLY FRIENDS 

was a man who filled a sphere of quiet but remarkable 
influence. Nature had made him of generous mold, 
with broad, deep chest, dignified presence, benevolent, 
intellectual countenance, a head of symmetrical beauty, 
and manners gentle and persuasive. His hands were 
white and firm, and his voice won confidence and trust. 
He was a model of neatness, but cared nothing for fashion 
or its changes. He was a profound student and lover of 
nature, and every waking hour that saw him absent from 
the active duties of his profession, found him absorbed 
in the study of its laws and mysteries. The lore of 
colleges he had mastered, and the Greek testament was 
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the daily companion of his life. There seemed no field 
of science he had not explored. To him the heavens were 
an open book, and he loved to speak of the celestial 
worlds moving in harmony at the will of their Creator. 
There was not a tree, plant, or flower he could not 
call by name, from the heartsease hiding itself in the 
long grasses to the brightest glories in the floral king- 
dom. He knew the nature and habits of animals, and 
was deeply learned in the marvels of the insect world. 
As he strolled in the field the browsing cattle knew him 
as a friend. The great bull, the terror of the neighbor- 
hood, ate quietly from his hand, and laid his huge head 
caressingly upon his arm. In the garden the bees would 
swarm around him, light upon his person, welcome him 
with apparent delight, and fly away, leaving him 
unharmed. To him the ant heap was a hive of industry 
and intelligence, and he would stoop to help some tiny 
laborer roll a burden too great for its strength. To his 
profession he brought conscientious study, a compre- 
hensive knowledge of anatomy and the treatment of 
disease. Colleges offered him distinguished place ; cities 
called him with promises of wealth and distinction. But 
he cared little for fame or riches, and for three score 
years did his daily work, only as a village doctor. In 
the sick chamber his presence was a blessing and a 
benediction. Simple, upright, learned, child-like old 
man, he lived beyond four score, and one day he was 
gone. As the church bell tolled for his funeral it struck 
a chill to every heart. All knew that the wise counselor, 
the trusted physician, the unselfish friend, was to be 
committed to the dust. There was a hush in nature 
like the stillness of a Sabbath morn, resting over the 
New England hills. 
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With inexpressible grief — his oQce busy hands folded 
across his bosom — they laid him in the spot , he had 
chosen, where nature had been most lavish of trees and 
flowers, where the honeysuckle grew, and fragrant 
shrubs sent forth their aromatic odors. He said he 
should be lonely unless the robins, the swallows, the 
butterflies, the bees, and swarming insects could fly about 
his head to keep him company. 

I mention him here as a model for your emulation, 
believing the world holds few men in more distinguished 
honor than the physician equal to his high calling — 
the Christian philosopher and gentleman. 



Persecution of the Huguenots. 



From the Leader. 

The origin of the name Huguenots, given to the Early 
Reformers, Lutherans, Calvinists, and Protestants of 
France, is still unknown. It was applied to all ** her- 
etics " in the kingdom, or those who were anti-Catholics 
in religion. The origin of the Reformation in France 
was attributable to local and secular causes and was 
not, as said by D'Aubigne, the result of foreign impor- 
tation. It grew naturally out of the increased culture 
and intelligence of mankind in the sixteenth century, 
nourished by rebellion against the tyranny, superstitions 
and abuses of the Catholic Church. Ranke, one of the 
fairest and most impartial of writers, says that during 
the early part of this century there had been a general 
advance in the study of science, philosophy and the 
arts, on both sides of the Alps, and that the spirit of 
the age was in direct opposition to ecclesiastical ascend- 
ency. In Italy this tendency was associated with 
science and literature ; in Germany it arose from Biblical 
studies and a more profound theology. Indignation 
was excited against the church, also for its abuses and 
shameless sale of indulgences. The German theologians, 
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with Luther as their leader, were deeply impressed with 
Scriptural truths, and were shocked at the idea that 
'* forgiveness of sins " could be purchased with money. 
Luther boldly attacked the abuses of the church, as well 
as the habits, character and actions of the Pope and 
clergy. Germany at once became a battle ground for 
religious liberty. 

In France, with the revival of letters, the study of 
art, the development of intellectual freedom of thought, 
the growing dislike of the monks, clergy, bishops and 
other officers of the Catholic Church, there had devel- 
oped strong prejudice against the extortions, super- 
stitions and corruptions of the church. Its abuses 
were fully discussed and well understood. They were 
attacked with biting sarcasms, in songs, letters and 
witty sayings, and even among serious Catholics them- 
selves the character and teachings of the church had 
fallen largely into contempt. We have the authority of 
Ranke for saying that at this time the church occupied 
a very extraordinary position considered as a religious 
body. He says : 

** Not only the supreme dignity of the Pontiff, but all 
other offices of the church were regarded as mere 
secular property. The Pope nominated cardinals from 
no better motive than personal favor, or to gratify some 
king or emperor, or for actual payment in money." 

Sextus IV. gave one of the most important offices of 
the church to his nephew, that to which was attached 
the power of granting dispensations. Its priviliges were 
farther extended by a bull denouncing all who presumed 
to question the measure as **a stiff-necked people and 
children of malice." It followed that the office 
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was used as a benefice to increase the wealth and 
influence of the nephew. The great bishops farmed out 
their bishoprics, but retained the larger part of the 
revenues. Incompetent, uneducated persons, as a rule, 
did the work of the clergy. The incumbents of bene- 
fices found substitutes to perform their labors at the 
lowest possible cost, until at last nearly all the religious 
duties of the church were discharged by mendicant 
friars, while bishops and the clergy generally enjoyed 
the pleasures of life at court or in some great city. In 
view of these things a Catholic prelate remarked : ** What 
a spectacle for a Christian who shall take his way 
through the Christian world is this desolation of the 
churches — all the flocks abandoned by their shepherds 
and given over to the care of hirelings." The sale of 
indulgences increased and the great officials did not 
hesitate to increase their revenues by this means. In 
the time of Alexander VI. that Pope declared officially 
th-at such indulgences ** were capable of releasing souls 
from purgatory." Is it any wonder that among the 
ignorant, supertstitious people of the fifteenth century 
the church should thrive, with such sources of revenue 
to draw upon ? It is clear that during the latter part of 
the fifteenth and the earlier portion of the sixteenth 
century, the church had reached its most wordly point, 
and that the larger part of its clergy and teachers made 
it simply an engine of bigotry and a source of personal 
profit. 

Luther was born November 10, 1483, and died Feb- 
ruary 18, 1546. Calvin was born near Paris, July 10, 
1509, and died at Geneva in 1564. It was in 1517 that 
Luther began his controversy with Rome by attacking 
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the sale of indulgences. In 1520, Leo X. issued a bill 
of excommunication against this German heretic. Calvin 
began his great work about 1529. Struggling with the 
Reformers at Paris, Francis the First ascended the 
French throne in 1515. He was of elegant person, 
courtly manners, chivalrous, and brave, haughty, and 
yet naturally of a kindly disposition. He was a Catholic 
and personally disposed to have his subjects free from 
persecution. But he early became the tool and fanatical 
servant of the church, and his reign was disgraced by 
the practice of most exquisite cruelty and injustice to 
his Protestant subjects. The laws of France inflicted 
barbarous punishments for crimes, counterfeiting being 
punished by boiling the culprit alive. Before the 
Reformation heresy and blasphemy were punished with 
burning at the stake, and ingenuity soon contrived to 
add new tortures for those who opposed the Catholic 
faith. The forehead was branded, and the tongue torn 
out; the hands were cut off, and the victims slowly 
roasted to death in iron cradles over the fire. Even 
when the guilty party recanted, as a rule his judges 
ordered the wretch to be strangled before being burned, 
and in one instance the servant of a gentleman who was 
burned alive, recanted, and was released on being beaten 
with rods at the Cart's End, and having his tongue cut 
out. 

But neither threats, imprisonment, torture, loss of 
property nor life could stay the growth of the Reforma- 
tion. England had been lost to the church, Germany 
had hailed the doctrines taught by Luther with delight, 
and a large portion of the French people in certain 
provinces openly espoused the new faith. At Meaux, 
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under the lead of the great apostle Lefevre, the Reforma- 
tion may be said to have begun in France. 

In 1525, Francis was defeated at the battle of Pavia, 
and fell into the hands of his great enemy, Charles the 
Fifth, the most powerful of living monarchs. Up to 
this time, under the protection of the noble Margaret of 
Angouleme sister of the King, the Huguenot preachers 
had been allowed openly to teach their doctrines in the 
churches, converting thousands of hearers. The Queen 
mother Louise, of Savoie, controlled the government 
during the absence of the King. When Francis was 
made prisoner, Chancellor Duprat, who was afterward 
rewarded with very great honors, satisfied the Queen 
that the evils which had fallen upon the kingdom were 
tokens of divine wrath for allowing heresy to flourish 
openly in France, and that she could have no expecta- 
tion of heaven's favor unless she at once proceeded to 
crush the obnoxious faith. For this service Duprat 
received a Cardinal's hat at the hands of the Pope. 
Under the newly awakened zeal of the Regent, Parlia- 
ment appointed a full inquisitorial commission, which 
by was blessed the Pope. The commission had power to 
secretly arrest, try and punish all enemies of the church. 
It was also authorized ** to grant permission to anyone 
of the faithful, who chose so to do, to invade, occupy 
and acquire for himself the lands, castles and goods 
of the heretics, seizing their persons and leading them 
away to life-long bondage. Thus began an era of per- 
secution and woe to France, from which she has not 
recovered to this day. The new tribunal proceeded 
with its work, and but for the timely return of the King, 
several of the most eminent men of France would have 
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fallen victims to the Inquisition. Among the agree- 
ments made by the King to secure his release was a 
contract to deliver Burgundy to Charles, or pay a large 
sum of money. The Cardinal Bourbon agreed to raise 
from the clergy 1,300,000 livres to help the King, pro- 
vided he would uproot and extirpate the damnable and 
insufferable Lutheran sect which had entered the realm. 
Francis closed with the offer in 1527, and agreed to 
wipe heresy out of his kingdom. The next year, rules, 
regulations and terrible powers were given the Councils 
for examining and punishing heretics. Every religious 
book published during the last twenty years, including 
the translations of the Bible, was to be presented to the 
Bishop of the province for examination, and its author, 
and every person suspected of adopting Lutheran doc- 
trines, were to be examined. It was plain to the King 
that the extirpation of the entire Protestant race was 
determined upon. 

The first prominent martyr was Louis de Berquinn. 
He was a scholar, an author, a man of wealth and high 
standing. His books were burned before his eyes, and 
he was executed. 

We cannot give in detail, for lack of space, the 
affecting story of the persecution of the Protestants. 
In 1535, at the conclusion of a most dazzling procession 
headed by the King, court, and high officers, with the 
great dignitaries of the church arrayed in splendid 
vestments of velvet and gold, along lines of streets dec- 
orated with the costliest hangings, six Lutherans were 
tortured to death for heresy in the streets of Paris. As 
death by burning was too humane and rapid a deliv- 
erance, and failed to gratify for a sufficient time the 
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interest of the populace, these victims were hung in 
chains, and slowly roasted over a blazing fire, being 
drawn up and down at the pleasure of the executioner 
and the will of the mob. But, however rapidly individ- 
uals were tried and punished, the work was nessessarily 
slow, and a more speedy method of abolishing heresy 
was adopted. 

In that part of Provence above the confluence of the 
Durance River with the Rhone near Avignon, were a 
dozen or twenty towns and villages occupied by peas- 
ants of Waldensian origin. The district covering a 
space of more than twenty miles had once been abso- 
lutely desolated by war, and became depopulated. 
The owners of the soil, after two centuries had elapsed, 
cordially welcomed these newcomers who were induced 
to cross the Alps from the Valleys of Piedmont and 
cultivate the lands. They were an industrious, peace- 
ful, contented people, and under their active labor 
these desolate places became rich in pasturage, in 
grain, wine, olives and almonds. The small towns 
and villages built by their efforts were homes of sim- 
plicity and comfort, and all the fields were covered with 
flocks and herds, and thriving plenty everywhere 
abounded. They were a simple-minded body of Chris- 
tians, conscientious and God- fearing, and no purer or 
more deserving people could be found in the world. 

Unhappily for their earthly peace, they imbibed the 
faith of the Reformation. In 1635 they contributed 
means sufficient to publish a translation of the Scrip- 
tures. With the exception of the one made by 
D'Etaples, it ranks as the earliest French Protestant 
Bible. Their persecution began at once. The Domin- 
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ican De Roma committed many of them to the flames, 
others he punished by plunging their feet in boots full 
of oil, and boiling them over a slow fire; but this 
method proving useless, the Parliament of Provence 
summoned a large number of the inhabitants of one of 
the villages to appear and answer for heresy. They 
began their journey, but being warned of their peril, 
they fled. Enraged at this disobedience, the Parliament 
in November, 1540, issued an order against all the 
inhabitants of the village of Merindol, requiring them 
to appear and answer the summons against them, or to be 
declared heretics, guilty of treason to God and the 
king, their wives and children proscribed, and property 
forfeited. In addition, it was ordered that every house 
in Merindol be burned to the ground and the trees cut 
down for two hundred paces each side, that the spot 
which had been the abode of heresy might forever 
remain uninhabited. This decree, which spared neither 
age nor sex, consigned an entire population to exile and 
poverty, or to death. 

The Archbishops of Aries and of Aix immediately 
ordered troops to execute the decree, but when within 
a few miles of the place, the soldiers were stopped by 
the King. Francis at once directed an investigation 
into the charges against this people, and it was made. 
The report was a signal vindication of their purity of 
character and industrious habits, peaceful nature, 
sober lives, affectionate disposition, love of quiet, and 
regard for the poor. The King granted them a full 
pardon, but commanded them to abjure their errors in 
three months. 

But the enemies of the Waldenses would give them 
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no rest. Interpreting the order of the King as a new 
excuse for persecution, Parliament issued an order that 
all who recanted in the time mentioned, would receive 
pardon, but all others would be deemed guilty of heresy 
without further trial. The Waldenses then drew up a 
full confession of their faith. The King, upon reading 
it, said he saw no error in the doctrines, and was amazed 
at their purity. But in 1544 Barren d'Oppede became 
President of the Parliament, and he began his merciless 
war upon this unhappy people. A messenger was sent 
to the King informing him that the Tillages were in 
armed rebellion. He at once withdrew his protection 
and ordered his forces to exterminate any Waldensians 
found guilty of heresy. The horrible carnage began. 
A part of the men left their wives, supposing they would 
not be injured. But none were spared. The women 
were reserved for outrages and butchered without 
remorse. Young and old, parent and child, all fell 
before the savage soldiery. In one village a body of 
brave men posted themselves to defend their wives and 
children. They were asked to surrender on the prom- 
ise that their lives and property should be held for 
judicial trial. They surrendered. Twenty-five were at 
once butchered in the presence of D'Oppede. The 
women to the number of forty were placed in a barn 
and then burned alive. The rest of the inhabitants 
were taken to Aix and Marseilles, and in one church 
over eight hundred were slaughtered without regard to 
age or sex. For seven weeks the work of rapine, lust 
and murder continued. Twenty-two towns and villages 
were destroyed, ,and the beautiful country, only a few 
weeks before smiling with plenty and prosperity, was a 
smoking desert. 
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The persecution of the Protestants soon begun at 
Meaux. Sixty-two Huguenots met for religious worship 
and were arrested. They were dragged to Paris. Four- 
teen of their number were condemned to torture and 
the stakes, others to whipping and banishment. Amid 
the agonies of death, the brave fourteen martyrs sang 
their songs of triumph and encouraged each other to 
bear their sufferings. 

In 1547 Francis died, and his son, Henry H., came 
to the throne. He had married the niece of Pope 
Clement VII., Catherine de Medicis, a young Italian 
girl only fourteen years of age. No human foresight 
could prophesy the woes this marriage was to bring 
upon France, the civil wars it would occasion, or the 
innocent blood it would cause to be shed. Her deso- 
lating influence upon mankind was felt for centuries. 
Dissimulation was her daily task, hypocrisy her nature, 
power her delight, revenge her passion, intolerance her 
choice, selfishness her guide, and superstition her 
religion. She was the mother of four sons and three 
daughters. Her married life was most unhappy, as her 
husband was infatuated with the charms of Diana of 
Poictiers, upon whom he lavished his love, tenderness 
and wealth, and whom he compelled his wife to treat 
with every mark of courtesy and respect. On the 13th 
of June, 1559, while the King was celebrating a great 
tournament, he insisted upon one more personal combat 
in the lists, to break another lance in honor of Diana. 
He commanded one of his courtiers to battle with him 
in the presence of the Queen and court. The knights 
met on horse-back in complete armor. The visor of 
the King broke, the lance was splintered, and a piece 
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of it sunk into the monarch's eye. He never spoke 
from that moment, and died on the 10th of July. 
Catherine ruled at last in France. 

The ensuing thirteen years were marked by civil war 
between the Catholics and Protestants, the latter at one 
time supposed to be a majority of all the people in 
France. These were times of flagrant persecution, 
and then of peace and freedom. But Catherine had 
never done more than dissimulate with the Protestant 
nobles. She had never pardoned. She waited with 
tireless patience for her final triumph. It came at last, 
and the horrors of St. Bartholomay's day crowned her 
work. Charles IX. was King. He was a weak tool in 
the hands of his mother. On the occasion of the mar- 
riage of Henry of Navarre to Margaret, the sister of the 
King, at the Louvre, the entire nobility of France, 
Protestant and Catholic, were invited to witness the 
gorgeous spectacle. King Henry came with eight 
hundred gallant gentlemen on horseback as his escort. 
But few of them ever returned. The brilliant festivities 
lasted a week, during which time Catholics and Protes- 
tants mingled together on terms of mutual courtesy. 
On the 22d of August, 1572, an attempt was made to 
assassinate Admiral Coligny in the streets of Paris, the 
friend, the champion, the trusted servant of the King. 
He was the most eminent soldier and distinguished 
Huguenot in France, a man of lofty courage, profound 
integrity, a statesman, a hero and a Christian gentle- 
man. He came to Paris under the special protection 
of the King himself. The admiral was wounded, but not 
dangerously. The King visited him with the queen 
mother, and testified the sincerest regret at the occur- 
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rence. There is little doubt that Charles was truly 
afflicted at the occurrence. On the return of the royal 
party to the palace, Catherine inflamed the King with 
falsehoods, to the effect, that the Huguenots were about 
to rise in arms, kill the royal family, and destroy the 
principal Catholics in the city. The credulous and 
weak tool of his fanatical mother believed the tale, and 
promised that the Huguenots in Paris should be massa- 
cred in cold blood. Sunday morning, the 24th of 
August, sacred to St. Bartholomew, was appointed as 
the time the bloody work was to begin. During the 
night previous all houses where Protestants lodged had 
been marked with a white cross. The morning broke 
calm and quiet. Soon the bell at St. Germain's rung, 
which was the signal for the massacre. The troops had 
received their orders, the leading Catholic conspirators 
had arranged their plans. Three of the most distin- 
guished nobles of France repaired to the house of 
Coligny. He rose from his bed, hearing the alarms in 
the street, and calmly began to pray. The assassins 
entered his room, stabbed him repeatedly and threw 
his body out of the window. The Duke of Guise, his 
great enemy, wiped the blood from the Admiral's face, 
satisfied himself that his foe was dead, and gave his 
body a parting kick. The head was then cut off , carried 
to the palace, and for three days the mutilated remains 
were dragged about the streets of Paris. The head was 
sent by a special messsenger to the Pope at Rome. The 
soldiers and the populace of Paris being now at liberty 
to pursue their horrible work, spared neither young nor 
old. The entire Protestant population were exposed to 
the most frightful torments and cruel deaths. The 
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purest and noblest blood of France was made to run 
like water. For three days the slaughter continued. 
The victims were numbered by thousands. The awful 
details of this stupendous butchery must not be described. 

The massacre begun in Paris, spread to the most 
distant parts of France, and wherever the Reformation 
had taken serious root the scenes of St. Bartholomew's 
day were repeated. Before the dreadful work of murder 
ceased, it is estimated that one hundred thousand victims 
perished. When the news reached Rome, the Pope and 
Cardinals resolved to go at once to the church of St. 
Mark in solemn procession, to render thanks to God for 
the signal blessings conferred upon the Roman See, and 
all Christendom. A solemn mass was appointed for the 
succeeding Monday, and a jubilee published for the 
whole Christian world. 

From this time to 1589, when Henry IV. came to the 
throne, France was the theater of civil war between 
Catholics and Protestants, and the reformers suffered 
untold persecution for their faith. In 1598 the gallant 
King Henry issued his proclamation at Nantes, which 
secured religious liberty during his reign. It was 
formally revoked by Louis XIV., October 22, 1685, and 
the Huguenots, tired of warfare and continued struggles, 
to the number of over 500,000, fled their native land to 
enrich other countries with their industry and priceless 
virtues. 
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I have listened with great interest to the scholarly 
and interesting address of my friend Mr. Kline. As 
stated by your President, **if not a real Governor, he 
nearly became one," and I trust the future still has 
that good fortune in store for him. At present he must 
be content to stay out in the cold. You know he is a 
Democrat, and I am a Republican. The Democrats 
must be satisfied from a National point of view, at 
looking with hungry eyes at the National Kitchen, while 
we republicans are enjoying the hospitalities of the 
parlor of thef White House, and feasting on the good 
things a generous people provide. (Applause and 
laughter.) But as politics is a forbiden subject here, I 
proceed at once with my remarks. 
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Eighty-six years ago, Ohio was admitted into the 
Union as a State. Her population in 1780 was 45,000 
souls. Her territory comprised an area of about 40,000 
square miles, or 26,000,000 acres, of which 10,000,000 
comprises some of the richest coal and mineral lands in 
the world. The Ohio river flowed by all her southern 
boundary, while Lake Erie stretched its mighty bosom 
along its northern shores. On this lake and river, then 
almost unbroken by sail or steamboat, is now carried an 
annual commerce richer than Rome or Greece ever 
knew. It is conceded by all public writers that the 
population of our state stands among the foremost in 
morality, culture, intelligence and substantial prosperity. 
In 1880 our State numbered 3,225,000 souls, and has 
enclosed with its borders over 7,000 miles of railroad. 

It seems almost incredible that all this growth and 
achievement should have been accomplished within the 
life-time of many members of your Society. A few 
years ago I knew several persons who remembered the 
first settlement, made at Marietta in 1788, and had 
talked with the principal leaders of the enterprise. The 
longest human life is but as a day in the life of a Nation. 
But yesterday and Ohio was a primeval wilderness. It 
was discovered by LaSalle in 1670, but no white settle- 
ment was made upon its land for nearly 100 years 
thereafter. As late as 1763 the entire territory was 
owned by France and transferred by that country to 
England, with as little appreciation of its value or 
possibilities as if it had been described as lying in the 
craters of the moon. 

The State was settled, originally, . largely by the 
descendants of the Puritans, among them some of the 
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bravest, most distinguished officers and soldiers of the 
war of the Revolution. Marietta was named after the 
beautiful Marie Antoinette, and the first county to be 
christened was named Washington. The loyalty of the 
early settlers cannot be better vindicated than by the 
record of the names they gave the counties of the State. 
What a grand, God-fearing, patriotic race of men 
those old Pioneers were I How devoted to their families; 
how true to their country. They built the meeting 
houses and the school houses, and worshipped their 
Maker in sincerity and truth. No self-sacrifice was too 
great for these heroic men and women, and their memo- 
ries are among our priceless possessions. What a 
galaxy of brilliant names did our forefathers stamp 
forever on the map of Ohio! The immortal Washing- 
ton ; Jefferson, the author of the Declaration ; Madison, 
one of the founders of our Constitution ; Hancock, the 
brave Governor of Massachusets ; Adams, the sterling 
patriot, the statesman, the eloquent defender of the 
liberty of America ; ( perhaps one of the proudest 
moments ever given to a mortal was that when John 
Adams, the hater of royalty, the foe of English oppres- 
sion, one of the fathers of the American Revolution, 
stood before George the Third as the first Minister 
of the young Republic that had conquered the armies 
of the greatest power in the world, now received as 
an independent member in the family of hations) ; 
Franklin, the philosopher and sage, the wise adviser, 
the hater of oppression, the matchless diplomatist, to 
whose magnificent services in France we largely owe 
the success of the war of Independence ; LaFayette, 
the idol of his adopted country ; Hamilton, the scholar, 
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soldier, statesman, law-maker ; Starke, Green, Wayne, 
Mercer, Jackson, Harrison, Allen, a brilliant company 
of soldiers dear to the hearts of their countrymen. All 
these men were the exponents of that freedom cradled 
in liberty- loving America. 

The Puritans of New England, largely the forefathers 
of those I address to-day, have their own high place in 
the history of mankind. All that learning, eloquence, 
affection and poetry could do, has been done to extend 
their fame and hallow their memories. The history of 
the Puritans is simply the history of the English reforma- 
tion. It was they who felt the wrath of that brutal 
King, Henry the VHI ; because they believed in a 
religion of which he professed to be the head. It was 
upon them that the cruelties of bloody Mary were daily 
inflicted. It was upon them that the wrath of Elizabeth 
appeared ever to fall, and they shuddered under her 
cold and pitiless '* protection." It was under James 
that the pilgrims fled to America, and it was finally the 
Puritans, goaded by continued grievances and persecu- 
tion, that rose in their might, cut off the head of a 
crowned King, took charge of the government of 
P^ngland, and ever since have controlled its destinies as 
a Protestant, liberty-loving people. 

With the reign of the Puritan, religious persecution 
ceased, and murderers and torturers, like Henry VIII. 
and Claverhouse, are known no more. 

I can only glance at those pilgrim fathers who laid 
the foundation of this Republic, and stamped upon it 
the love of liberty and humanity. They suffered and 
died that their posterity might enjoy in peace the fruits 
of their long struggles and privations. 
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From 1620 to 1890! From '* dread King James'* to 
Queen Victoria! From persecution and the stake to 
American liberty and freedom of religious thought* 
From the iron rule of one man, the tyranny of a selfisfcwfe'^ 
despot, to the mild supremacy of humane and judiciotls 
laws *' made by the people and for the people.** From 
want, privation, outlawry, to the secure enjoyment of 
home, education and satisfying prosperity. From dark- 
ness to light, from misery to happiness. It was a long, 
thorny road, but it led at last to the land of promise, 
the land flowing with milk and honey, our own beloved 
America. 

Those self-sacrificing pilgrims builded better than 
they knew. They laid the foundations of the mightiest 
nation now on the globe. Their influence is felt 
wherever the sun shines. In whatever part of the earth 
one travels, the name America is spoken with respect 
and honor. Wherever the flag of our country displays 
the stars and stripes to the breeze, it is recognized as 
the emblem of a powerful people that believe in '^ liberty 
protected by law," who are foes of all tyranny and 
oppression, the great, growing, hospitable, freedom- 
loving people of the United States. 

But the homes of New England, the settlement of the 
various States, the wars with the Indians, the conflicts 
with the elements, the battles of the Revolution, and 
subduing the wilderness, cannot be touched upon in my 
brief address. 

The history of the pioneers in America is one of 
struggle, privation, suffering and sacrifice. There is no 
balance in which their trials can be weighed, nor can 
their story be told by any pen, however able. Many 
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of you who have lived through the large part of this 
century, whose hands cut down the wilderness in Ohio, 
and made fruitful fields waving with corn and grain, 
^l^who planted the school house beside the meeting house, 
'^«nd in time the college by the church — you know by 
cruel experience that the blessings we enjoy to-day cost 
a great price. I never meet one of the early settlers 
of our State, whose hands helped to mold and form this 
great commonwealth, without a feeling of sincere respect 
and reverence. These gray-haired men and their 
devoted wives, the fathers and mothers of Ohio, are 
rapidly passing away. To those that remain, especially 
those who are here to-day, I give my heartiest honor 
and affection. You have lived in the most interesting 
and attractive period of the world's history. In a 
country almost a wilderness you have seen villages, 
towns and stately cities rise as if by magic. You have 
seen agriculture, commerce and manufactures sprinkle 
a continent with wealth almost boundless. You have 
seen the iron horse rushing upon its iron track from 
ocean to ocean. You have witnessed the wonders of 
invention, the telegraph, the telephone, the electric 
light. You have witnessed the beginning of steam navi- 
gation, and have lived to see a floating palace cross the 
Atlantic at the rate of five hundred miles per day. All 
the wonders of steam and electricity, the development 
of the arts and sciences, the splendid triumph of archi- 
tecture are fully known to you. You have seen your 
fields ploughed, sowed and reaped by tireless machines, 
that labor without suffering, and exist only to do your 
bidding. Scarcely any new invention would surprise 
you. Even the children are supplied with dolls that 
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wink at each other in a knowing manner, sing divers 
songs and speak their little piece with clearness, if not 
with comprehension. Since the lightning has become 
your handmaid, and steam your hourly messenger, it 
appears as though wonders must cease. 

The growth of intellectual life has kept pace with the 
material prosperity of the country. The mammoth 
newspaper, printed, bound and folded in less time than 
it takes to write the story, is one of the marvels of 
loftiest civilization. We have schools of learning on 
every hand ; colleges abound ; the meeting house or the 
church point their spires to the skies in every settle- 
ment, however humble. In Ohio tbere are 13,000 
schools and colleges, built by a free people for their 
children, open to all who desire their aid. In all this 
wonderful life of the present century, you have borne a 
conspicuous part, and your beneficent influence is rec- 
ognized and appreciated. You leave to your children 
and your children's children, unimpaired, the priceless 
legacy received from your fathers, which I trust they 
will value in proportion as its blessings are more and 
more understood and unfolded. 

Perhaps we cannot do better than to say a few words 
about the eminent sons of Ohio, whose history has been 
contemporary with your own. Four of them have been 
elected Presidents of the United States ; two. Presidents 
of the Senate ; two. Chief Justices of the Supreme 
Court; three, Associate Justices; ten, members of 
Cabinets. Our first Governor was Edward Tiffin, who 
emigrated to this country from Carlisle, England. He 
was born in 1766, ten years before the Declaration of 
Independence. In 1796 he came to Chillicothe, and 
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was Speaker of the Territorial Legislature in 1799; 
President of the Ohio Constitutional Convention in 
1802; elected Governor from 1803 to 1807, when he 
was chosen a Senator of the United States. The first 
Legislature of Ohio assembled at Chillicothe, then the 
capitol of the State. 

The roll call of Ohio's Governors gives the names of 
many widely known and distinguished men. Among 
them is that of Thomas Corwin, the most remarkable 
orator of his generation. Perhaps at one time he was 
the most admired and beloved citizen of our State. A 
man of noble presence, vigorous head, broad, deep 
chest, and frame developed by every manly exercise, a 
face genial as sunshine, and changing its aspect with 
every word of his brilliant intellect, he was the idol of 
the people, the most gifted and attractive orator it has 
been my fortune to know. 

Salmon P. Chase was twice elected Governor of Ohio, 
twice a Senator of the United States, and served with 
the highest distinction as Secretary of the Treasury, and 
died Chief Justice of the Supreme Court. His great 
fame is among the treasures of the Republic. Denni- 
son, Tod and Brough won national distinction as the 
great war Governors of Ohio. 

Perhaps the ablest lawyer and most learned statesman 
our State has produced was Thomas Ewing, of Lancaster, 
a mighty man in mind as well as body. Physically a 
giant, in youth he was an athlete with whom few cared 
to struggle. He fitted himself for college, and was the 
first student that graduated from an Ohio institution of 
learning. Twice he was elected a United States Senator, 
was Secretary of the Treasury under Harrison, Secre- 
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tary of the Interior under Taylor, and stood without a 
rival at the Bar of Ohio. The names of Ewing, Storer, 
Stanton, Wolcott, Swayne, Hunter, Hitchcock, McLean, 
Stanberry, Matthews, Chase, Waite, and scores of others 
that might be named, stand not only high in our own 
State, but are acknowleged as among the most eminent 
lawyers of the century. 

Among the great leaders of the anti-slavery struggle, 
the names of Giddings, Wade and Chase will long be 
remembered. 

The history of the War of the Rebellion is largely 
made up of the doings of Ohio men. It was our State 
that gave birth to the illustrious soldier, patriot and 
statesman, Ulysses S. Grant. He has taken his place 
with Washington and Lincoln in the hearts of his 
countrymen. It was Ohio that gave that brilliant, 
sagacious and successful soldier to the war. Gen. William 
Tecumseh Sherman. He is the ideal soldier. Gallant, 
captivating, frank, brave as a lion, of iron will and 
wiiming address, he masters all hearts with the sympathy 
and kindness of his own. 

Few pages in our national history shine with brighter 
lustre than those which tell the story of General Sher- 
man. Among the greatest captains of the century he 
stands deservedly in the foremost rank. And it was 
Ohio that furnished Phillip H. Sheridan to the army and 
nation. It was only a few days ago that the grave closed 
over his ashes. The fiery, impetuous warrior sleeps his 
last sleep, but his great deeds will live while history is 
written. 

I could cover my pages with the names of the gallant 
soldiers of our State, but time will not permit. But it 
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will be seen that in the Presidential chair, in the halls 
of Congress, in the Supreme Court, in the Cabinet, at 
the Bar, and upon the battle-fields of the country, Ohio 
has kept a foremost place in the history of the century. 

The last time 1 spoke in this county, a civil war was 
raging throughout the land. The people of the North 
and South were arrayed in deadly conflict with each 
other. Nearly every family in Ohio had some imme- 
diate member engaged in the contest. Fathers and 
mothers, sisters, brothers and wives lived in constant 
terror that the latest news flashed across the wires would 
bring to them misery and desolation. What heroic 
sacrifices were made in those days, what hours of 
anguish and bitterness. What sublime patriotism and 
love of country. To the battle-fields of the South, 
Ohio sent 320,000 souls, from the fair-haired boy to the 
grizzly veteran in arms. Thank God the battle is over, 
the victory won ; the boys in blue that were left came 
marching home ; the fields that were ploughed with the 
shell and the cannon, and enriched with precious b]#od, 
are covered now with green grasses, fragrant flowers, or 
waving grain. The dead soldier sleeps in the embrace 
of a country saved by his sacrifice, and Peace, with her 
white wings, hovers over a united and redeemed land. 
The song of free labor is heard where once was the cry 
of the slave, and in all the length and breadth of this 
wide-spreading land there is no room for a bond-man 
or bond-woman. 

The glance at the growth and development of Ohio 
would be sadly deficient if we failed to notice with 
special pride and satisfaction the high character and 
generous extent of the benevolent institutions of the 
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State. They are among the most costly and useful in 
the world. The good they have accomplished, the 
sorrows they have relieved, the comforts they have 
given, the misery and wretchedness they have saved, are 
not to be computed. All that skill, science, money 
and the power of a great people could do, have been 
done to make these institutions equal to their noble 
work. Within their charitable walls are the imbecile, 
the insane, the deaf and dumb, the blind, the orphans 
of the soldiers and sailors, the schools of reform, sup- 
ported and protected by law, furnished with every 
provision for the happiness, cure, aid or education of 
the inmates. These magnificent charities are at once 
the pride and glory of the State, ** the ripe consummate 
flower of our civilization." 

The people of Summit and Portage counties have 
always been foremost in all these good works. To 
sustain them costs more than one-quarter of the annual 
tax collected by the State for its own special purposes. 

A modern writer says, **it is the first permanent 
settlers who impress themselves and their character 
upon the future." How true this is, the history of 
New England, the history of Ohio, and the history of 
the Southern States bear witness. Rev. Joseph Strong, 
of Cincinnati, whose work on *^ Our Country " ought 
to be read by every thinking citizen, says, in speaking 
of the stamp the founders of a State give to its future, 
**that when Northampton in Massachusetts was settled, 
in 1654, it was way out West," on the frontier. The 
town early became distinguished for its marked religious 
character and educational advantages. For a century 
and a quarter, the entire population, save its very old 
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and very young, and their attendants, were found in 
the church every Sunday. In 1835, during the pastor- 
ate of Jonathan Edwards, over 600 out of a population 
of 1,100 were members of the church. For seven gen- 
erations, the impress given by the early settlers has 
rewarded their influence upon the community, and that 
of the community upon the State and the nation may 
be estimated from the following record : 

*' Among the native and residents of the town are about 354 
college graduates, besides 56 graduates of other institutions, 114 
ministers, 84 ministers' wives, 10 missionaries, 25 judges, 102 law- 
yers, 95 physicians, 101 educators, including 7 college presidents 
and 34 college professors, 24 editors, 6 historians and 24 authors, 
among whom are George Bancroft, John Lathrop Motley, Prof. W. 
D. Whitney and Dr. J. G. Holland ; 38 officers of state, 2 gov- 
ernors, 2 secretaries of the commonwealth, 7 senators, 18 represent- 
atives, 21 army officers, including 6 colonels and 2 generals ; 28 
officers of the United States, among them a Secretary of the Navy, 
2 foreign ministers, a Treasurer of the United States, 5 Senators, 
8 Members of Congress and 1 President." 

Such is the result of race, education and religion. 
These were the class of men who established the insti- 
tutions of New England, who believed in religion, 
learning, liberty and law. These were the men whose 
ideas gave form to the national government, and whose 
influence shaped the entire history of our own State 
and Republic. 

We should make ill-use of this meeting of the pio- 
neers of the Western Reserve, if we failed to pay a 
tribute of respect and honor to the women who have con- 
tributed so largely to its moral, intellectual and religious 
growth. I have lived among them for more than forty 
years, and can testify to their virtues and exalted 
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characters. Religion itself would die in the the world, 
if abandoned by woman. It is she, who largely forms 
the character of her offspring. It is she, who is the 
queen of benevolence, self-sacrifice and devotion. A 
good woman, ** her price is beyond rubies.'* Even St. 
John himself, when describing the New Jerusalems with 
its diamond bulwarks, its gates of pearl and streets of 
gold, could find no illustration so fitting, in describing 
its moral purity as that of a *^ bride adorned for her 
husband." We have all seen that Christian maiden, 
arrayed in robes of white, pure as a lily, radiant in 
beauty, shining with happiness, coming forth to meet 
her husband, blushing a rosy hue, like the first glow of 
a summer morn, as it breaks softly over the New 
England hills. 

The early settlers of the Reserve, as stated by your 
President in his late valuable sketch, were from Con- 
necticut. Bancroft says that for 100 years prior to the 
Revolution, Connecticut was the *' Arcadia of the 
world." The simplicity of her people, their frugal, 
industrious habits, their genuine faith in God, their love 
of education, their freedom from worldly temptations, 
and intense love of liberty made a society dignified, 
intelligent, upright and sincere. The principles and 
habits of the women of the Reserve were laid amid these 
surroundings, and transplanted to this new Connecticut, 
stamped themselves upon their children and the com- 
munity at large. Let us on this day render to their 
lofty worth our highest praise and grateful acknowl- 
edgements. 

In the early part of my remarks, I spoke of the 
intense patriotism of the early settlers. Let me add 
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that they were the worthy representatives of the two 
States from whence they came. Connecticut and 
Massachusetts furnished 101,846 of the total number 
of regular soldiers in the War of the Revolution, out of 
a total 233,771 for the whole Union. To comment 
upon such a splendid fact would be superfluous. 

I greatly regret in the brief period I have had to give 
this address, I have been unable to make some fitting 
reflections upon that greater country of which we are 
citizens, the United States of America. That is a theme 
worthy of poet, historian and painter. A country of 
forty-four sovereign States, commanding every whole- 
some variety of soil and climate, a bounteous soil, an 
area almost boundless, with single States and Terri- 
tories large enough to make half a dozen empires of the 
old world, the earth teeming with inestimable wealth in 
coal, iron, copper, zinc, gold, silver and other minerals. 
A country washed by two great oceans, filled with 
mighty lakes and rivers, covered with railroads, tele- 
graphs and telephones, thriving villages and towns, 
opulent cities, combining all the elements of the 
best civilization of the nineteenth century. How 
highly should we prize our citizenship I Our country 
is the richest and most prosperous on the globe. Its 
population has reached 63,000,000 souls. The extent 

of its commerce, agriculture and manufactures surpasses 

• 

that of any nation. We are a world to ourselves. 

In one hundred years the growth, development and 
power of the United States makes a history of wonders 
more remarkable than any tale of Aladdin. In 1860 
our wealth was valued at $16,160,000,000. In 1880 
at $42,642,000,000, or as Mr. Strong says, ''more than 
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enough to buy the Russian and Turkish Empires, the 
Kingdoms of Sweden and Norway, Denmark and Italy, 
together with Australia, South Africa and all South 
America, lands, mines, cities, palaces, factories, ships, 
flocks, herds, jewels, money, thrones, scepters, diadems 
and all the entire possessions of 177,000,000 people." 
Great Britain is the richest nation in the world, and our 
wealth exceeds hers by $276,000,000. Yet it is said 
only one-eighth of our arable land is under cultivation, 
and the larger part of our mineral wealth undeveloped. 
Few of our people realize the enormous extent of our 
Territories and States west of the Mississippi. Not 
counting Alaska, I cannot do better than quote from 
the same author in describing the gigantic extent of 
some of our possessions : — 

** Montana would stretch from Boston on the east to Cleveland on 
the west, and extend far enough south to include Richmond, Vsl. 
Idaho, if laid down in the East, would touch Toronto, Canada, on 
the north, and Raleigh, S. C, on the south, while its southern 
boundary line is long enough to stretch from Washington City to 
Columbus, Ohio, or in Europe would extend from London across 
France and into Spain. New Mexico is larger than the united 
kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland. The greatest measurement 
of Texas is nearly equal to the distance from New Orleans to 
Chicago, or from Chicago to Boston, Lay Texas on the face of 
Europe, and this giant with his head resting on the mountains of 
Norway (directly east of the Orkney Islands), with one palm cov- 
ering London, the other Warsaw, would stretch himself down across 
the Kingdom of Denmark, across the Empires of Germany and 
Austria, across Northern Italy and lave his feet in the Mediter- 



ranean." 



Yet this is but a single State in the Union. Dakota 
is so enormous that, it is said, '^ it can be carved into 
half do/en kingdoms like (/reece, or if divided into 
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twenty-six equal counties, we might lay down the two 
kingdoms of Israel and Judah in each." 

•' Place the 60,OOC,000 of inhabitants of the United States in 1850 
all in Texas and the population would not be as dense as that of 
Germany. * * * Texas could have produced all our food crops 
in 1879, could have raised the world's supply of cotton, 12,000,000 
bales, counting one bale to the acre, and then have had for a cattle 
range a territory larger than the State of New York." 

The Constitution of the United States, framed and 
adopted at a time when thirteen petty States were 
struggling with the overwhelming difficulties that sur- 
rounded them, has proved superior to every trial, and 
stands to-day a shining monument to the wisdom of our 
forefathers. The longer I live the deeper become my 
convictions that the illustrious statesmen who formed 
our Constitution, defined the charter of our liberties, 
assigned to the States and nation their several duties 
and privileges, harmonizing rival and conflicting inter- 
ests and creating ** an indestructible union of inde- 
structible States," were the wisest, most patriotic, 
unselfish and remarkable body of men ever convened to 
consider the destinies of any people. For a time, the 
costly victory won from Great Britain by the colonies, 
seemed about to perish in the using. The Divine hand 
which our ancestors believed, piloted them through the 
revolution, ** a cloud by day and a pillar of fire by 
night," was apparently withdrawn and the future was 
clouded with jealousies, divisions, distrust and selfish 
local interests. Grim prophets of evil all over the 
world foreboded our certain destruction ; and enemies 
of liberty looked forward with delight to the downfall 
of the tottering Republic. But under an unseen Prov- 
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idence, these gifted and heroic men to whom we owe 
our matchless Constitution, saw the impending ruin, 
came to the rescue, and under their hands a giant 
nation sprang into existence, whose blessings we this 
day enjoy. The fame of these noble men is immortal. 
They can no more be forgotten, quoting the words of 
Daniel Webster (speaking of another bright example), 
** than if their names had been written in letters of 
light on the blue arch of Heaven between Orion and 
the Pleiades.'* 

Of the future of our country, its perils, its promise of 
good, I must not speak. Time will not permit me to 
go on. 

1 conclude my brief, imperfect remarks with this 
extract from the last military order of Washington, 
April 18th, 1783, directing that all hostilities cease 
between the armies of the United States and the King 
of Great Britain. The sentiments are as suitable to-day 
as they were on that bright morning when the triumph- 
ant nation found ilself in the arms of victory : — 

" Happy, thrice happy shall ihey be pronounced hereafter who 
have contributed anything, who have performed the meanest offices 
\n erecting this stupendous fabric of freedom and empire on the 
broad basis of independency ; who have assisted in protecting the 
rights of human nature and establishing an asylum for the poor and 
oppressed of all nations and religions." 

Thanking you for your patient attention, and realiz- 
ing that we shall all never meet again in our earthly 
pilgrimage, I will say ** hail and farewell." 
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President Lincoln. 



Perhaps a greater change than the last few days has 
wrought, never took place in the opinions of any peo- 
ple. It seems but yesterday, since all loyal hearts were 
rejoicing over the prospect of speedy peace and a 
restored Union. In the glad excitement of the blessed 
news and rosy future, it was forgotten that the sword of 
justice had further work to do. Distinctions of right 
and wrong were readily ignored, and in the rapture of 
victory, the authors of the atrocious rebellion were 
forgotten, if not forgiven. The blood of our heroic 
dead, the sufferings of our martyred kindred — starved 
and murdered in Southern dungeons — the untold num- 
bers of widows, mothers, sisters, fathers, craving in 
hopeless grief, for the return of the absent and the 
loved — alas I absent for evermore — all seemed in the 
wild iov of the moment forsjotten, and we were readv to 
receive our friends back, as the father did the repentant 
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prodigal, killing for him the fatted calf, rejoicing '* for 
this my son was dead, and is alive again, was lost and 
is found." 

All this has been changed. The last act of these 
baffled conspirators has shown them in all their naked 
deformity, and completed the record from treason, 
revolt and war, to starvation, arson and midnight assas- 
sination. Beaten at every point, bankrupt in hope and 
resources, these traitors have struck their last deadly 
blow, and the nation cries out bitterly in its sharp and 
unexpected bereavement. 

There was but one heart that could be stilled, one 
voice hushed, one spirit taken away, that could bring 
such gloom, sadness and personal grief to every soul. 
That was our noble chieftain, who had borne our 
standard so triumphantly through the contest, the idol 
of the people, our twice chosen and well beloved 
President, whose untimely death we this day deplore. 

" Treason has done his worst. 
After life's fever he sleeps well." 

But the blow that struck Abraham Lincoln to the 
earth, has aroused the American people to the fullness 
of life. It has cemented all hearts. It has shown us 
clear as God's voice, the work we have to do, and 
here in this solemn place, with the habiliments of 
sorrow and grief around ifs, let us renew our obligations 
to make no compromise with treason, but to unite as 
one man, to crush every trace of this rebellion, and 
bring to speedy punishment its leaders and responsible 
abettors. 

This is not the place, nor is there time, in the few 
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moments allotted me, to give any extended notice of 
Mr. Lincoln, or attempt any eulogy upon his character. 
When asked, since his elevation to the presidency, for 
some facts of his early life, he said with modesty and 
dignity, ** you can find the whole of my early life in a 
single line of Gray's Elegy," 

*' The short and simple annals of the poor." 

Like Washington and Adams, the character of Lincoln 
may be traced directly to the influence of the only 
mother he ever knew. She was a woman of deep piety, 
destitute of learning, poor in earthly goods, but rich in 
**faith, hope and charity." The death of this excellent 
woman, was to young Lincoln a crushing blow, but her 
dying words sank deep into his heart, and deserves to 
be written in letters of gold, ^* Don't neglect the Bible, 
and serve and love God with all your heart." 

The death of this great and good man comes to us, 
aside from its public calamity, like a domestic afflic- 
tion. The affectionate heart, the unselfish spirit, the 
honest purpose, the unbending integrity, the freedom 
from all affectation, the sublime confidence in the 
people, all had won for him a place in our hearts, and 
every one called him father or friend. 

The assassin, as he leaped from his victim, cried, 
*' Sic semper tyrannus ! " What a misguided, mistaken 
wretch. Tyrant I No man eVer held power that abused 
it so little. His heart was full of melting charity. To 
forgive was his delight, and when compelled to execute 
the law with severity, he did it with averted face. 
When the rebellion struck down this great, good, 
patient, generous chief magistrate, it struck the most 
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powerful advocate for mercy its leaders will ever know. 
His kindness and benevolence of heart, the integrity of 
his christian character, could, if time would permit, be 
illustrated by manys triking and affecting incidents. 

Mr. Parsons here gave several most interesting and 
touching anecdotes of Mr. Lincoln, and also exhibited 
in a most agreeable light some traits of his character, 
which for want of space we are compelled to omit. 

History will record him as the great Emancipator, 
who broke the bonds of four million human beings and 
set the oppressed free. How these downtrodden and 
humble souls loved the name of Lincoln ! How they 
prayed and wept and rejoiced over him I How many 
prayers have ascended to the father of us all, from those 
bleeding hearts, nobody will ever know. They who 
saw the negroes around him at Richmond, heard them 
singing their joyful songs and *' pray the bressed Jesus 
to spare his life," were overwhelmed with sympathy 
and emotion. 

But, my friends, I have already extended my remarks 
too far. Little did I think, as only a few weeks ago I 
bade the President good-bye, that I should see his 
genial face no more, and to-day be a mourner at his 
tomb. 

If the conspirators who struck this blow, thought it 
would stop the wheels of government for a moment, or 
stay for an hour the onward march of victory, let them 
realize the nation's power, as they fall beneath its iron 
hand. Our horror of treason is only greater, our 
nerves only the firmer braced for duty, and God helping 
us, we will rally to the support of our new made Presi- 
dent, hold up his hands, strengthen and encourage his 
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heart, and abide by him through good report and evil 
report, until his work is done. 

Let us then solemnly commit to the grave, all that is 
mortal of our departed hero, patriot and friend. God 
will not permit our country to perish, for it was founded 
for his honor and glory. In his hands are all our ways. 
He is able to take care of us even in this hour of gloom 
and affliction. ** Not a sparrow falls from the leafless 
bough to the ground, with a chill pain in its dying 
heart, but falls to sleep on his kindly breast. Not a 
grain of sand or a drop of dew has been lost out of the 
embrace of His infinite tenderness, or will be while 
eternity rolls on." — Cleveland Herald. 



A BURIAL AT SEA. 



From the Leader ^ July //, iSSy. 

I am inclined to think a burial at sea is one of the 
most solemn and impressive of ceremonies. Everything 
about it is calculated to arouse the sympathies and 
excite compassion. If the deceased was a stranger to 
all about him when living, there is something inexpressi- 
bly affecting in the utter loneliness, friendlessness and 
desolation of the inanimate, senseless body, so soon to 
disappear from mortal view. There it lies upon a narrpw 
plank, shrouded in the neatly sewed hammock, with 
hands folded across the breast, every line of the form 
plainly visible, waiting its plunge in the cold cruel waves 
below. Here are no tender friends to cover the beloved 
object with flowers, or array with affection's hand the 
body for its last resting place. All is drear, cheerless, 
and painful. 

In 1871, on board one of the Cunard steamships, a 
young, apparently well-bred man, took passage from 
New V'ork, in a first-class cabin for Europe. He was 
evidently a victim to consumption, and proposed to join 
some friend in England, and after a summer in Switzer- 
land, spend the winter on the shores of the Mediter- 
ranean. Like all consumptives, he was hopeful of 
recovery, and had no apparent anxiety in regard to the 
success of his voyage. But a cold taken on board the 
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ship, aggravated by seasickness and inability to take 
food, made rapid progress with his delicate organiza- 
tion, and before he had scarcely reached raid-ocean, he 
died. He was attended with the closest care by the 
physicians, and everything was done to make his last 
hours as comfortable as possible. He died about 3 
o'clock in the afternoon, and every precaution was 
taken to prevent the fact of his death becoming known 
on board the ship. A death at sea is always regarded 
as unlucky. Sailors are proverbially superstitious, and 
this feeling is quite likely to communicate itself to 
passengers, however intelligent. In any case, such an 
event is calculated to cast a gloom over the social joys 
of the vessel, and largely destroy the comfort of the 
voyage. By mid-night all passengers had left the deck, 
and the lights in the staterooms were extinguished. The 
huge vessel plowed rapidly through the billows, throw- 
ing millions of phosphorescent sparkling diamonds over 
her sharp, cleaving bow. The regular throb of her 
engines could be heard with painful distinctness. The 
watch kept their place like statues, and around about 
the massive ship there was the silence and impressive- 
ness of death itself. The moon rode high in the heavens 
and the dancing waves reflected in long lines of silver 
their shining light. As eight bells struck, there appeared 
at the gangway six seamen with uncovered heads, who 
bore silently some heavy body. It was all that was 
earthly of him, who a -few hours ago was a living, 
breathing being, with humaq hopes and affections. 
They laid the senseless clay with every mark of 
respect upon the narrow plank, and then with slow and 
measured tread, brought it to the side of the ship. 
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where it rested on the bulwarks. Then appeared the 
captain and his officers in full uniform. The doctor 
opened his book, and in low, distinct voice, began to 
read the burial service for the dead. In an instant all 
uncovered, and the beautiful words of that sacred text 
never before seemed to have so deep and profound a 
meaning. More than one manly hand was seen to 
brush the tears away that started unbidden over the 
fate of the hapless stranger. The scene was calculated 
to sober the most thoughtless. The moon threw her 
softest rays upon the white canvass which wrapped the 
body of the dead. The ornaments on the uniforms of 
officers glittered in the moonlight, and made striking 
contrast to the white dresses of the sailors, and the 
somber garb of the few passengers, who gazed with awe 
upon the ceremony. The physician, with his calm face 
and quiet tones, spoke soft but clear. As he read the 
words ** We therefore commit the body of this, our 
brother, to the deep," the plank was seen slowly to 
rise, and then swift and straight as the arrow from the 
bow, the heavily shotted canvass bore the white figure 
to the embrace of the waves beneath. In an instant 
the remorseless sea covered it in its embrace, and it 
was seen no more. 

The last prayer was said, the huge vessel dashed 
rapidly along its way, the officers touclied their caps 
and disappeared, and the shrill sound of the boatswain's 
whistle called the men to duty. The stranger had 
found his last home in the bosom of the deep, and the 
sparkling billows rolled with tireless energy over his 
resting place. 



EASTER SUNDAY. 



From the Leader. 

Those who have visited Westminster Cathedral, in 
London, will remember, in the poet's corner, a full 
length marble statue of Handel, holding a scroll with 
these words inscribed: *^ I know that my Redeemer 
liveth." They who have heard these sacred words sung 
to the majestic music of his immortal Oratorio of the 
Messiah, can readily comprehend their beauty and 
sublime religious significance. 

These words of Job, almost the first of the Old Testa- 
ment, that declares for the immortality of the soul, 
and its intelligent existence beyond the grave, were 
supplemented centuries afterward by. the lips of our 
Lord, who said in words that have cheered and encour- 
aged millions of human hearts, " 1 am the resurrection 
and the life ; he that believeth in me, though he were 
dead, yet shall he live." 

We call ourselves a Christian Nation, and point with 
genuine pride to our faith. We take the messages of 
the New Testament as coming from one ** who spake as 
never man spake," who broke the bars of ignorance 
and superstition, awakened the conscience and intellect 
of mankind to purer life and nobler aspirations, planted 
in tbis world the banner of the cross, and introduced 
the new religion of ** peace on earth, good will to men" 
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We readily acknowledge our priceless obligations to his 
teachings, and realize that the doctrines he taught, the 
civilization he founded, are the wisest and best ; that 
virtue, truth, justice, mercy, the golden rule, belief in 
God, and the immortality of the soul are almost as 
essential to the enjoyment of the highest life as the air 
we breathe. 

On this Easter morning, with millions of hearts 
gladdened and rejoicing at the return of the day, it is 
specially pertinent to recall the simple story of the life 
of Him whose resurrection this day commemorates. 
The story of the ** Virgin and child" is always 
fresh, always new, and will be read and told with eager 
interest until time shall be lost in the great shadows of 
eternity, and the last man stands in the presence of his 
Creator. 

Foretold by the prophets, Christ was born in Beth- 
lehem. The shepherds, sleeping by their flocks on the 
hillsides and valleys, are awakened by the golden light 
which streams from above, and the whole air is filled 
with melody of the heavenly host, singing, ** Olory to 
God in the Highest." From distant lands came the 
wise men, bringing gifts of gold and precious things, to 
lay at the feet of the new born King, while the Star of 
the Fast rested over the place where the young child was. 
In early boyhood he is found disputing with the doctors 
of the temple. At his baptism in the Jordan a voice 
was heard in the skies proclaiming, *'This is my beloved 
son in whom 1 am well pleased." From that hour his 
life was full of the most active devoted service to human- 
ity. As a preacher he gave the people that Sermon on 
the Mount, full of the most tender and exquisite beauty. 
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From his lips the duties of life, love, self-sacrifice and 
belief in a Creator and Infinite Father took on new and 
grander meaning. As a physician he wrought miracles 
of grace and kindness, healed the sick, comforted the 
afflicted, and pointed the weary and sorrowing to a 
better world, and a home of peace and joy beyond the 
skies ; finally closing his devoted, heroic, stainless life 
by a cruel crucifixion. With his death came the inane 
rejoicings of his foes ; with his resurrection that triumph- 
ant proof of his power to save and bless mankind. 

'' Christ has risen I" From Greenland's icy coast 
to the shining, burning sands of Africa — from the 
barren, dreary wastes of Siberia to the sunlit shores of 
South America, in the islands of the sea, from ocean to 
ocean, from pole to pole, in every spot in all the earth 
where his name has gone or found an abiding place, 
this day is recognized in joyous song and notes of 
glad accord, — ** Christ is Risen." In every modest 
home, in every palace and hall, in great cathedrals amid 
the splendor of religious ceremonial and the incense 
from swinging censers, in churches and humble places 
of worship, the music rings out soft, sweet and clear, 
** Christ has risen.*' In the great cities of civilization, 
where the human tide pours itself in restless masses 
along the ways, on the broad prairies of the West, in 
the mines, in the lonely farm house, in white-winged 
ships on distant seas, wherever men or women are living 
intelligent beings, there is felt to-day in every bosom an 
echo of those imperishable words, a thrill of exultation 
at their inspired sacred truth, ** Christ is Risen!" 



CHRISTMAS 



'* Twas Christmas broached the mightiest ale ; 
Twas Christmas told the merriest tale ; 
A Christmas gambol oft would cheer 
A poor man's hearth through half a year." 

What magic in Christmas ! It makes the very air 
electric with promise of good. iMen grow gracious and 
kindly in the sunshine of its presence. The miser half 
forgets his gold, the business man his counting-room, 
the laborer his toil. Children are radiant with happi- 
ness, and palace and hovel alike surrender to its 
beneficent influences. Cities put on a gayer dress, the 
glittering shops a coaxing air, the people a new grace. 
' The beggar .assumes charity as a right, and challenges 
the pedestrian to give of his abundance something to 
his cup. For a time care takes to itself wings, and the 
skeleton in the closet locks itself beyond the reach of 
the household. Surely from some sweet spring does 
all this gladdening tide of sympathy, cheering and 
blessing the race, flow. What secret underlies this 
kindly sentiment, this universal thankfulness and hope ? 
It is that deep in the hearts of men rests a belief that 
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they celebrate the birth of the greatest benefactor of 
mankind, the one sinless being, ever clothed in the 
likeness of humanity, the natal day of Him who was 
born in Bethlehem, Hini who the wise men sought, and 
over whose humble birth-place stood the star in the 
East, directing them where the young child was. No 
wonder when they saw the star they rejoiced with 
exceeding great joy. Nearly two thousand years have 
rolled away since the Saviour's birth, but the story is 
still fresh, and held as precious truth in the hearts of 
men. In every civilized land is Christmas welcomed 
with song and thanksgiving. From the gorgeous cere- 
monial at St. Peter's, with its scarlet-robed Cardinals, 
its richly attired priests, its smoking censers arid 
fragrant incense, to the humble church in the far-oflF 
settlements of the New World, men and women worship 
with deeper reverence, and quickening conscience, the 
great Master who came to bring *^ peace on earth, good 
will to men." 

We honor Christmas because it tends to make man- 
kind better, more unselfish. It brings social grace and 
genuine fellowship. Like the Mussulman's call to 
prayer it cries '' halt " to the world for a moment, and 
gives time for devotion and thanks. It brings the 
scattered family once more together, it levels all 
difference of age, it transforms the dullest household 
and gilds the homeliest child with beauty. How bright 
the Christmas fireside ! The evergreens with their 
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bended loads of happiness, the gleaming berries, the 
mistletoe, and the ivy. What realities of turkeys, 
oysters, mince pies, and pudding ; what merry, winning 
children's faces that make home a Paradise as they say, 
** God bless you, Santa Claus ; '* what joyous games ; 
what rosy lips waiting to be kissed, and blushing cheeks 
the sequel of the kissing; what weddings, and bride's 
cake, and favors, and dancing ; what flagons of ale 
and barrels of punch ; what music, and laughter, and 
real rejoicings ; what abundance, plenty, and all good 
cheer come with Christmas I Let the chimes ring their 
merriest peals, and let the church chant its noblest 
song. ^' Here's to the day and all who honor it." 

As a people, Christmas finds us with unusual causes 
for gratitude. Peace reigns throughout the land. 
Bounteous harvests haVe blessed our labors. Prosperity 
and good feeling begin again to prevail. Wounds 
caused by war are slowly healing. As nature covers 
with her mantle of snow, or robes in the glory of 
summer the fields once red with carnage, covering from 
sight all evidences of the struggle, so time gently comes 
with its soothing influence and hushes the passions and 
calms the asperities of men. The stream which once 
ran crimson with blood, now turns the mill-wheel of the 
peaceful miller, and the warrior once eager for combat 
now smokes his pipe by the Christmas fireside. In all 
this there is much to make our Christmas a merry and 
a glad one. 
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But Christmas would wholly fail of its mission if it 
did not awaken into active and vigorous effort the hand 
of benevolence and charity. Let no reader of ours eat 
his Christmas dinner with satisfaction or complacency 
unless he has ])een stimulated t(^ some good action — 
some generous deed. There are homes where sickness 
and want, sorrow and suffering, are always present ; 
desolate places where widowhood, helpless childhood, 
and poverty go hand in hand. To all these let the 
light of Christmas joy and C'hristmas blessing fall like 
the dews of Heaven. Then can we indeed wish a 
'* Merry Christmas " to all with a clear conscience, and 
like tiny Tim say, ** (iod bless us all, every one.** — 
Herald. 



THANKSGIVING. 



** They little thought how pure a light 

With years should gather round that day, 
How love should keep their memories bright. 
How wide a realm their sons should swav'. 

** Till when the sun with softer fires 
Looks on the vast Pacific's sleep, 
The children of the pilgrim sires 

This hallow'd day like us shall keep." 

On the 6th day of September, 1620, two hundred and 
fifty-six years ago, our Pilgrim fathers embarked on 
board the Mayflower and set sail for a new world. The 
affecting story of their departure from Delfthaven has 
been a thousand times repeated, but like the story of 
the departure of the grand old patriarch Jacob into 
Egypt to see his son Joseph before he died, it is always 
new, always read with unabated interest. '* So being 
ready to depart," says Bradford, *' they had a day of 
solemn humiliation, their beloved pastor taking his text 
from Kzra 8; 21.: ' And there at the river Ahava I pro- 
claimed a fast, that we might humble ourselves before our 
God, and seek a right way for us and for our children.' " 
Here at this final meeting, at which all the Pilgrims 
were gathered, the pastor exhorted those who were to 
go to be faithful to their duty, and those who were to 
remain separated from their nearest companions to bear 
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meekly and in patience the terrible partings. **And 
th« time being come that they must depart, they were 
accompanied with most of their brethren out of the city 
unto a town sundry miles off called Delfthaven, where 
the ship lay ready to receive them. So they left that 
goodly and pleasant city which had been their resting 
place near twelve years. But they knew they were 
pilgrims, and looked not to those things, but lifted 
their eyes to heaven, their dearest country; and quieted 
their spirits." When they came to the place, says 
Bradford, *' they found the ship and all things ready,'' 
and ** truly doleful was the sight of the sad and 
mournful parting." Winslow says *^ they were not able 
to speak to one another for the abundance of sorrow to 
part. But the tide which stays for no man, calling 
them away that were thus loth to depart, their reverend 
pastor falling down on -his knees, and all they with 
thena, commended them with the most fervent tear« 
to the Lord and his blessing ; and then with mutual 
embraces and many tears, they took their leave of one 
another, which proved to be their last leave to many." 
It is this moment of the farewell scene on board the 
vessel that the artist has chosen for the great painting 
in the rotunda of the Capitol, representing the departure 
of the Pilgrims. In the center of the group, on his 
knees, with the open Bible before him, is Elder Brewster. 
There is gallant Miles Standish, the soldii:r and hero, 
with his beautiful wife Rose, that fair and delicate 
flower, so soW to perish on the rude shore to which she 
was transplanted, only to bloom in immortal beauty in 
a better country. There was Winslow and his noble 
wife, leaving home, friends, and all the luxuries of 
ease and wealth, to cast their fortunes with the Pilgrim. 
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There was Carver and Bradford, Brewster and Allerton, 
with others whose names history has made immortal. 
On board that little bark the first charter of constitii- 
tional liberty was drawn and signed. There civil 
government for America was organized and developed. 
The men who made the compact on board the Mayflower 
founded a great nation. 

The story of the landing of the Pilgrims in the bleak 
t)ecember, on that wild, frozen coast of New England, 
has been told in strains of matchless oratory and 
touching pathos, by the ablest men who have spoken 
our mother tongue. It was this scene that Webster 
described when he spoke of the infant, ** houseless but 
for a mother's breast, homeless but for her arms." 
But that tale needs no repetition. It was in 1623, after 
escaping, as they believed, the horrors of starvation 
through the direct intervention of Providence in answer 
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to prayer, that the Pilgrims appointed a solemn day of 
thanksgiving, to give thanks to the great Hearer and 
•Answerer of Prayer, to whose special interposition their 
deliverance was attributed. 

From that time dates Thanksgiving day, the one 
great holiday festival in New England. It was the 
Christmas day of the Pilgrims and their descendants. 
For its annual observance the Governors of the several 
States made solemn proclamation. In the morning the 
churches were filled with devout worshipers, and then 
came the feast of fat things and reign of plenty. 
Families were united, kindred long separated met 
together, the children returned to the old family roof, 
and kindness, hospitality and good cheer were supreme. 
What New England reader can forget the memories of 
his early Thanksgivings? What visions of plenty, of 
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turkeys, and chicken pies ! What acres of pumpkin 
pies, mince pies and puddings I What draughts of 
sparkling cider and pockets full of walnuts ! What 
beaming faces and joyous gatherings I Alas, that so 
many of those who enjoyed them with us will mingle 
no Fonger in our earthly pleasures. They are resting 
quietly with folded hands in the churchyard. After 
life's fitful fever they sleep well. Soft may the grasses 
of summer grow over their heads, and lightly may the 
snows of winter lie over their resting place. 

The New England custom of an annual Thanksgiving 
has spread wherever her descendants are gathered. It 
now takes its place as a National holiday. Let it be 
understood that on this day men should pause from 
their daily labors to be grateful to the Giver of all good 
for his mercies ; to remember with gratitude our Pilgrim 
sires and pay due honor to their memory ; and let the 
day be made happier to all by the practice of some deed 
of benevolence and humanity. — Herald, 

Note — By inadvertence the articles on E^ter, Christmas and 
Thanksgiving were reversed in paging, too late to be corrected. 
—Pub. 



FARMER SPANGLES. 

HOW HIS AMBITION TO GO TO THE LEGISLA- 
TURE WAS CURED. 

Spangles is a well-lo-do farmer who lives in a neigh- 
boring town, and a more respectable, intelligent, wide- 
awake man of his age it would be hard to find. His 
farm is well stocked, the buildings are nicely painted, 
the fences are in excellent order, and thrift and worldly 
prosperity are seen on every hand. Spangles has keen, 
bright eyes, grizzly hair, wrinkled skin, hands hard and 
brown with toil, but his teeth are white and sound, and 
when he laughs there is a wholesome, honest flavor 
about his countenance that impresses you at once in his 
favor. Spangles is something of a politician, a Repub- 
lican, who believed early in anti-slavery doctrines, and 
when the war came, stood by the old flag and sent his 
son to fight for his country. All the politicians, the 
young and growing statesmen, know Spangles and owe 
him a debt of gratitude. For he has borne more oratory 
without flinching, to the square inch during the last 
twenty-five years, than any man of our acquaintance. 
The little old school house in his neighborhood — and 
sometimes the meeting house, on unusual occasions — 
have echoed and re-echoed to the voices of more rising 
young lawyers — prospective members of the Legislature, 
judges of the court, prosecuting attorneys, and members 
of Congress — than any other portion of our beloved 
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country. But Spangles always was ready to welcome 
the orator and bear with placid courage any amount of 
spread-eagle declamation. In some instances he has 
been known to take the speaker home to his hospitable 
dwelling and heap upon him the good things of life in 
bountiful profusion. It was worth living for to see 
Spangles on Sabbath day, arrayed in shining black, his 
spotless shirt-front ironed with jealous care, his gray 
hair brushed elaborately off his forehead, his boots 
carefully polished, and the whole man encased in Sunday 
dignity and spotless respectability, walk up the middle 
aisle of the meeting house, followed by his family, and 
take his seat in the uncomfortable pew. When that 
time came, the neighbors ceased their outside conversa- 
tion, the little groups of friendly people separated, and 
all repaired quietly to the sanctuary, and the clergy- 
man knew his time for beginning service had come. 
When the minister gave out the hymn, and the choir 
burst into some old-fashioned tune like Majesty or 
Uxbridge, then, with silver-bowed spectacles on his 
nose, the large printed page before him. Spangles would 
join in such hearty and earnest praise in a voice of no 
mean compass or musical power, that it did one's heart 
' good to see and hear him. Once we heard him sing 
with such grand effect those lines : 

And on the wings of mighty winds 
Full royally he rode, 

that the little church seemed really full of dignity as 
well as melody. We rather looked about with an 
uneasy apprehension that something unusual might 
happen, but all went off safely. It will thus be seen 
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that Spangles is not only a man of importance among 
his own people, but a public benefactor, and in all 
respects a man to be sought after, admired and made 
much of by all men who have political aspirations or 
ambitious desires for promotion and public honors. 

Mr. Spangles was in the habit of leaving butter with 
our family. It was just such butter as such a man 
would be supposed to sell. Yellow was no name for it. 
It oftentimes fairly glistened with a dazzling splendor, 
as roll after roll, cool, hard, sweet and beautiful, dropped 
from the clean linen wrappers into the sunlight upon 
the table. No buttercup growing by a spring daisy 
looked cleaner, and no dandelion had a richer or more 
velvet-like golden lustre. It was butter worthy the 
genius of Mrs. Spangles herself ; and a healthier nature 
than that possessed by Mrs. Spangles would be hard to 
find. Round and rosy in person as one of her own 
pippin apples; matronly, generous, hospitable and 
cheerful, her dairy with its shining pans, its scores of 
wooden pails, bowls and churns, positively challenged 
the visitor to find one speck of dirt; her house so neat, 
orderly and comfortable, Mrs. Spangles was just such a 
wholesome looking, motherly person, as sensible men 
recognize worthy the highest consideration. It 
required only a glance to know that in sickness or in 
health, in good report or evil report, she could be relied 
upon as a woman equal to any emergency, and people 
say she had a knack of having her own way and making 
everybody do just as she wanted, and nobody ever 
seemed to know it or care anything about it. We 
always liked that woman, and take this public manner of 
saying so. 
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Should you visit her house in June you will find the 
porch covered with royal roses, while the honeysuckle 
spreads its clinging arms over doors and windows, and 
the air is filled with delightful odors. The bees swarm 
in countless numbers, making honey while the sun 
shines, but so carefuUv have thev been reared that not 
even a stranger provokes them to combat. The great 
fields are full of waving wheat, the grass grows rich and 
strong, the orchard bids fair to fill the fruit house with 
apples of every variety, and the meadow beyond the 
barn lies like a picture of beauty, with its luxuriant 
carpet of green, dotted here and there with sleek, well- 
fed cows and cattle of every description. Such was 
Spangles, his wife, and the Spangles homestead. With 
neither poverty nor riches, with no debts to worry, or 
unsatisfied longings for wealth or worldly luxuries, with 
health and competency, there seemed no reason why 
such a household should not be the abode of happiness 
and peace. 

So it was until one unfortunate day Spangles became 
ambitious. From that moment he was an altered man. 
An anxious look took possession of his usual sunny and 
open countenance. He took long drives from home. 
Sometimes he was absent a night, then again for two. 
There was a secret between the husband and wife, and 
the knowledge of it seemed to poison the air. But so 
important a change could not long escape explanation, 
and the truth was finally told. Spangles was a candi- 
date for the Legislature. His eye was on Columbus. 
He felt within himself that all these years he had been 
overlooked while lesser men than he had been elected 
to office. Their names appeared in his daily Herald, 
and once his neighbor printed a long and quite inter- 
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esting speech, upon a matter of national interest, 
delivered by him in the Legislature. What magic there 
was in all this he could not imagine. Here was his 
friend, who certainly could not have made that speech 
at home, rising amid the Solons of the Capitol and 
delivering a speech, not only sound in matter, but 
sometimes rising to the height of genuine eloquence. 
Certainly, if election to office and association with great 
men could work such wonders for his neighbor, what 
might they not do for him, he who had for so many 
years been the head and front of all political organiza- 
tions in his part of the country and knew more politicians 
personally than half the men in the county ? 

Mrs. Spangles, like a good wife, protested, coaxed, 
implored her husband to abandon his desires, saying 
that even if he succeeded, he would be no happier; that 
the new life would break up the old ; that they were too 
fixed in habits and comfortable to be disturbed by new 
ways; that nobody ever found satisfaction in politics, 
and, as to herself, she could no more break up the 
method of her life and go to Columbus and live at one 
of those stuck-up hotels than she could breathe in jail, 
and if he went without her, life minus her husband would 
be at best a dreary waiting and watching for his return. 
But Spangles was firm ; he talked of duty, his country, 
of patriotism, the necessity of sacrifice, the need of 
good men in office, leaving a name for his children, 
and finally silenced if he did not convince the wife of 
his bosom. Daily was Spangles seen upon the streets 
of the city. He to whom so many had sued for favors 
was now a suppliant. And when days and weeks had 
been spent in town, the traveler would come upon his 
horse and wagon in different parts of the county. 
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Time ran on and the convention was about to 
assemble. There was no objection to Spangles. In all 
respects he was well fitted for the position, would have 
made a sensible member of any Legislature, everybody 
promised him their support, and Spangles not only felt 
himself already sure of election, but visions of the next 
Senatorship, possibly Congress itself, began to excite 
his imagination. The farm was forgotten, the butter 
was left at home or packed in firkins for the neighbor- 
ing storekeeper. The farm, so tidy and well kept, 
began to assume a neglected appearance, the rosy face 
of the best of women began to grow thin and troubled, 
and a nervous, anxious look took the place of the old 
contented sunshine of her countenance. Occasionally 
we met Spangles himself. There was a jaunty air about 
him entirely new. Once we suspected he had been 
drinking beer or whiskey. But the horrible thought 
was too much for us and we banished it at once. Still 
there was a change in Spangles, and even his clothing 
lost something of country simplicity, and put on a 
cunning city air, as though the wearer would assert 
himself a traveled man. All this, in our mind, boded 
no good for Spangles. 

But all things finally come to an end, and so they did 
with Spangles. The convention met, and our friend, 
confident in hope, fresh in attire, early in the field, his 
honest brown hands filled with tickets on which his 
honest name was fully and most temptingly printed, 
was ready for the contest. The chairman was elected, 
made his speech, and secretaries were appointed, A 
little sprig of the law, with a small throat and a very 
loud voice, arose and moved that the Representatives to 
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be chosen be apportioned in a peculiar manner to the 
different parts of the county, and if the Senator was 
selected from one part of the county it should count 
instead of a Representative from that portion. The 
motion was so fair it met universal approval, but it 
tolled the knell of Spangles* expectations. The Senator 
was chosen from almost his very township, and all his 
labor and hopes were crushed at a blow. His name was 
not even mentioned. The convention adjourned, and 
Spangles was among the loudest to laugh and congrat- 
ulate the lucky candidates. No man should see him 
wince or know how hard he was struck. And so, full 
of laughter and apparent satisfaction, he shook the hand 
of the last man and started on his lonely ride to meet 
his family. Except an emphatic blowing of the nose, 
nobody who knew him could detect anything unusual in 
his manner. But Spangles knew he had received a hard 
blow and the disappointment was bitter, sharp and 
painful. What excuse could he make for the mortifi- 
cation ? What could he say to his family whom he left 
so exultant in the morning? Where turn to rid himself 
of the feeling that he could not go home, could not 
meet the honest, eager eyes of his wife, whose judgment 
he had laughed at, and whose advice he had so recklessly 
ignored ? 

Spangles, to tell the truth, was a broken-hearted man. 
He felt he could never live to look his neighbors in the 
face. He had been proud, conceited, and had assumed 
the airs of a victor. He had boasted before putting on his 
armor. Where could he go and where could he hide ? 
He was almost ready to die — aye, even to take his own 
life in his cruel sense of defeat and humiliation. 
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But bad news travels fast, and some good-natured 
friend had told Mrs. Spangles of her husband's defeat. 
And now what did that round little woman do ? Did 
she sit down to wait for her revenge as soon as poor 
Spangles should make his appearance ? Did she make 
ready to fire at him her woman's wit, and break his 
heart with her superior wisdom ? Not a bit of it. So 
soon as she heard the news, she threw her apron over 
her head and took one reasonable and natural cry. 
Then the household was rallied. The best parlor was 
opened, aired, and put in perfect order. The centre 
table was rolled into the middle of the room, and the 
whitest tablecloth was spread quickly over it. The 
china, sacred only to the greatest occasions, was brought 
from its hiding-place. Sweetmeats were unlocked, 
stores of cake uncovered, the best butter drawn up from 
the bottom of the well, and from the kitchen chimney 
could be seen volumes of smoke ascending, while grateful 
and savory smells issued from the open doors. The 
sun was declining when Spangles reached his own gate, 
and its September glories bathed his own dear home in 
a flood of splendor. There was magic in the sight, 
and his heart yearned for sympathy as he thought how 
careless he had been lately of it and all it contained. 
In a moment, for he had no time to tell the story, that 
chubby bundle of a precious little woman was in his 
arms, hugging him for dear life, telling him she was so 
glad he didn't get that horrid thing to take him away 
from her, and before he knew it he was a guest in his 
own parlor, his plate loaded with every tempting morsel 
and his children waiting; upon him like a king. He 
would have cried, but they wouldn't let him; talked, but 
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they wouldn't hear him. And all the time that little 
woman sat opposite, dressed in her gayest costume, her 
face radiant with happiness, finding for him the choicest 
delicacies, the thickest of cream, ignoring the past and 
chatting gaily of the future. That night the silver- 
bowed spectacles were called for, the little stand brought 
from its corner, the family Bible, so long forgotten, 
opened with reverence, and the husband and father 
thanked God with a willing heart for the rich blessings 
around him. 

And this was the way Spangles ran the first and last 
time for office. But let any able-bodied man now 
propose to Spangles to go to the Legislature and see 
what comes of it. That's all! 



THE MINER'S DEATH-BED. 



From the Herald. 

The following story is founded on fact and I 
related it to Bret Harte, with a view to his making 
it public in his own inimitable style as a narrator and 
delineator of the rough men who originally gave to Cali- 
fornia its peculiar history. Mr. Harte has won the 
highest praise for his study of these men, and his 
genius found ample field in developing the history of 
their lives, and the romantic, almost pathetic side of 
their character. Living away from the restraints 
of civilization, without teachers, books, or the refining 
influence of female associations, their only law the rules 
of the camp, and only courts a jury of their own selec- 
tions, settling all private disputes with the pistol and 
bowie knife, spending their idle hours in gambling, 
drinking and furious dissipation, there grew up among 
these wild and almost untutored savages, a courage that 
knew no fear, a sense of honor that scorned violating 
fair play, a simplicity and gentleness of heart the most 
chivalrous nature might envy, and an ignorance of right 
and wrong, marvelous as it was incomprehensible. 
Bound by no social ties, reckless of consequences, 
taking human life after their own fashion as freely as 
they risked their own, violating daily every obligation 
that modern society regards essential to decency or 
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respectability, these men were capable of unmatched 
self-sacrifice, devoted affection and fidelity to their own 
standard of justice, such as is seldom paralleled in the 
history of better educated communities. Living at 
times in the coarsest luxury, lavishing gold with prod- 
igality that knew no stint, and a wantonness of generosity 
that took no thought of the morrow, often plunged into 
poverty that forbade the means of existence, they 
accepted their lot with profound philosophy, regarded 
success or fortune as a mere question of luck, and died 
as they lived, indifferent to the future and defiant of fate. 
Some thirty or more years ago there was a student at 
Yale College, named Edward Billings. He was of good 
family, a fair student, unusual beauty of person, of 
great strength, and in stature above six feet in height. 
Becoming infatuated with the stories of wealth secured 
in California, he left college and made his way overland 
to that state. He was months upon his toilsome 
journey, oftentimes near starvation, sleeping in camp 
with fire-arms ready for action, escaping massacre by 
the savages almost by miracle, he lived for months the 
rude life of an emigrant, and by the time he reached 
San Francisco, was a model of robust manhood, with a 
wealth of muscle and power of endurance the strongest 
miner might have envied. He became a prominent 
man in his adopted state, sheriff of his county, a State 
Senator, and in time the partner of one of the most 
eminent lawyers in the Union. During his early life at 
the mines, where he shared the common hardships and 
struggles of the camp, he became the friend and com- 
panion of the men around him, and when the time 
came, was unanimously chosen Alcalde of the settle- 
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ment. His judgments were implicitly obeyed, and his 
great strength, personal courage, unfailing good nature, 
indomitable firmness and superior education gave him 
a commanding influence over the rough people he ruled. 
Afterwards, while serving as sheriff, and duty called 
him to arrest some lawless and notorious character in 
camp, he rode fearlessly into the midst of a crowd that 
cared nothing for law, and less for its officers, coolly 
picked out his man, ordered him to follow and risked 
his own life in so doing, as calmly and quietly as though 
performing the most ordinary duty. Every man knew 
that the sheriff could neither be cheated nor brow- 
beaten, that if resisted, it would beat the cost of one 
or more lives, though his own might be sacrificed in 
the struggle. It is needless to say that such a man, 
generous, friendly, brave, sincere, one of themselves, 
won the hearts of the rude men around him. While 
the camp might readily resist an ordinary officer of the 
law, everybody knew that '* Ned the Judge " was their 
friend and well-wisher, and to attack him would have 
only rallied a hundred strong arms to his defense. 
*' Ned,*' they said, '' never had no airs, could eat plain 
grub and whiskey, was always ready to help a fellow that 
is down, and would not cheat a baby." The best senti- 
ment of the camp was in his favor, and he came and 
went unmolested. 

But the life in California with all its excitements 
failed to satisfy our friend, and he returned to his native 
state to marry the girl who for a long time had held the 
first place in his affections. She was the only daughter 
of a prominent citizen, widely known for his wealth 
and political influence. The idol of her parents, she 
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was worthy the homage and admiration she excited. 
Her face and form were alike attractive, her manners 
winning and engaging, her speech gracious, and temper 
amiable. She had the rare tact to invite the friendship 
and good will of all who approached her, and her life 
was spent largely in promoting objects of benevolence 
and humanity. Returning with her new made husband 
to California, she found herself the center of universal 
homage. A woman so rich in beauty, womanly graces, 
and refined tastes was a rarity at any time, but doubly 
so in the early history of San Francisco. She often 
accompanied her husband to the camps aud became 
deeply interested in the miners and their successes. 
Wherever she went her path was made a royal one. 
The choicest of flowers, the sweetest of plants and the 
finest specimens of ores were lavishly offered her, and 
there was none who would not have defended her from 
the slightest insult with his life. She walked fearlessly 
about the camp, gathered the perfumed plants that 
grew in wild profusion, oftentimes strolled to the gulches 
where she would shake hands with the miners, call many 
of them by name, and say bright and cheering words 
which were valued far above the sparkling sands they 
were gathering. Often could she be seen wandering 
alone among the grand old forests, or seated upon the 
trunk of some fallen tree, making bouquets of wild 
flowers, or dreaming hours away amid the balsamic 
odors that made the air sweet with fragrance. Some- 
times she would break the silence with a song, sweet and 
clear as the meadow-lark in the morning, and as the 
notes vibrated through the still air, the men at work 
far away would stop to listen, and some of them raise 
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their hats in loving reverence until the song ceased. 
The miners felt her presence as a benediction, and her 
artless confidence in their protection and sympathy, 
made them proud of her and added new dignity to their 
hospitality. Men who knew and cared nothing for the 
Bible, to whom the story of Bethlehem was a myth, the 
plan of salvation an old fable, knew she prayed, that 
her life was holy, that whatever she did was sacred 
from criticism, and must be respected accordingly. 

Three children were born to her, and after a few 
years of cloudless happiness she was taken suddenly ill 
and the community were startled with the news of her 
death. Dead in the prime of her womanhood, and the 
ripeness of her beauty. Dead in the midst of her 
usefulness and loveliness. Dead when her stricken 
family needed most her gracious care and affection. 
Dead just at the time when the world around her was 
most attractive and its joys most dear. Dead at the 
moment life was most precious. Her loss nearly 
deprived her husband of reason, and for years he could 
not hear her name spoken without emotion. Replaced 
her children in the care of their grand parents, and 
returned, a lonely and broken-hearted man, to Cali- 
fornia. 

Among his earliest acquaintances at the mines, was a 
huge, powerful man, known as Goliath Jack. Nature 
had endowed him with herculean strength, great power 
of endurance, a mighty frame, and head and mane 
that would have graced a lion. Simple-hearted as a 
child, guileless in disposition, never quarrelsome except 
when in liquor, industrious by turns, a spendthrift and 
debauchee in days of idleness, devoted to gaming, a dead 
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shot, brave to recklessness, ignorant of books or moral 
obligations, ugly when crossed, tender and generous when 
moved by tales of distress or suffering, he was by turns 
the terror and the protector of the camp. He boasted 
that he always played fair, never took advantage, did 
all things on the square, stood no nonsense, knew when 
he was well treated, could spot a sneak on sight, and 
allowed no man to play off any airs on him. He loved 
the mountains and the great trees, was at home 
where nature was grandest and only the beasts and 
birds his companions. Yet he had been known to carry 
a lost child all day on his stalwart shoulders, never 
resting until he had restored it to its parents, soothing 
its grief with ingenious skill, and bearing its fretfulness 
and impatience with the tenderness of a woman. In the 
early history of the camp some adventurers, misled by 
his quiet ways and inoffensive manners, tricked and 
cheated him, but they paid the penalty either with their 
lives or shattered limbs, and experience had demon- 
strated that ** Goliath Jack " was an awkward man in a 
row and he was left to pursue his ways unmolested. As 
a friend of the Alcalde he had been introduced to his 
wife, and had she been a white-winged angel direct from 
Paradise, she could not have been more of a surprise 
or wonder. On one occasion she shook hands with him 
and laid her little white hand confidingly in the heavy 
paw of the giant. It seemed a snowflake lying for an 
instant on the black mountain. But Jack trembled all 
over. After she had gone, he was seen gazing thought- 
fully upon his hand, and finally put it slowly and 
reverently to his lips. As he did so he exclaimed, 
** Durn my skin if it don't smell exactly like clover 
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blossoms." When he heard she was dead, he simply 
remarked, ** I alius allowed that woman had no business 
here; she kinder looked as though she was waitin* to 
light out for sudden. Natur never had no grub good 
enough for her. She only lit for a minit and then flew 
away." 

When Ned returned to the camp months afterward he 
went to visit the trunk of an old tree which was a 
favorite resort of his wife, and found it covered with 
trailing vines and beautiful flowers, growing in richest 
profusion. Nobody openly alluded to the change, but 
it was quietly understood that Jack had taken her old 
seat under his protection, and any allusion made to it 
would not be received with favor by that gentleman. 

A few years afterward, our friend Ned removed to 
New York, and bade a final adieu to his California life 
and comrades. 

In 186- business called him to Washington, and while 
there he received a strangely worded telegram, calling 
him directly to a hotel at Baltimore, signed by Goliath 
Jack. He at once obeyed the summons, and going to 
the room of his old friend, found him stretched at full 
length in bed, suffering apparently from serious sick- 
ness. He evidently had not long been ill, for his giant 
frame was in the ripeness of manly vigor, and no signs 
of decay could be seen in his bearded face, or muscular 
neck and shoulders. His night shirt was unbuttoned 
at the neck, and his huge breast, furred like that of a 
bison, was exposed to view. His great hands were 
moving restlessly about, and the whole air of the man 
indicated impatience and indignation. His story was 
soon told. He had started to go home once more, 
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^* had had good luck, and thought he'd look up the old 
folks," got as far as Baltimore and was taken sick with 
what the smooth-faced idiot they called a doctor said 
was typhus fever, and here he was, just as strong and 
well as ever, but burning up inside, all owing, he 

believed, to the nasty stuff that gold-cane-headed, 

white-livered, smiling, black-coated pill-box had given 
him, because he knew he'd got money. ** I'd a drilled 
a hole in his carcass before," said Jack, ** but I knew 
they'd send another jus like him, and so I sent for you 
who understand such suckers, to take him away and get 
me out of this hole where I can't breathe without 
choking." 

Ned soothed his friend with promising to stand by 
him, quickly removed a pair of pistols and a bowie- 
knife from the bed, and installed himself as nurse 
beside the sick man. The physician, one of the fore- 
most in Baltimore, soon arrived, and from him Ned 
learned that his patient was dangerously ill, and 
the chances against his recovery. The presence of his 
old chum seemed to soothe Jack, and he accepted his 
treatment with the docility of a child. In a day or two 
it became evident that the giant had met his last enemy, 
and must succumb in the struggle. After a restless 
and painful night, the doctor gave him a soothing 
potion and telling Ned his patient would not live many 
hours, advised him, while Jack was in possession of his 
faculties to warn him of his condition, and if he had 
any directions to give about himself or his property, he 
had better give them at once. 

It was a bitter thing to do, to break the news to the 
sick man. He was utterly unconscious of danger, and 
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the thought of death had not occurred to him as a 
possibility. Ned approached the bedside, and taking 
up his hand, said quietly, but firmly: **Jack, the 
doctor says you are a very sick man, the chances are 
against you. If you have any directions to give about 
your property, or anything else, tell me now and I will 
honestly carry out your wishes." For a moment the 
sick man was startled, then a broad smile broke over 
his face, and taking Ned's hand in both of his own, he 
said, ** Fooled, old man at last ; I knew that claw- 
hammer-coated old choker was a fraud from the begin- 
ning, but I didn't think he could come it over you — 
you who had college larnin', and know a sucker on 
sight I Die I Why, 1 could jest whip a whole regiment 
of such sneaking critters as this saw-bones, in half a 
minute. Don't be scar't, Ned, pay the cuss and send 
him about his business. There's a pile of gold in that 
trunk. Pay old Calomel and let him go." But Ned 
still looked grave, and smoothing with brotherly tender- 
ness the hand of his friend, said: *\|ack, you are a 
brave, noble fellow. I can't bear to have you die 
so ; you must die, and you are not ready ; won't 
you let me send for a minister to come and talk with 
you ? " This last was a poser, and for a moment Jack 
was almost stunned with astonishment. Then, looking 
up into the face of the speaker with a most injured air, 
he replied, ** Now, Ned ! you must be joking; a min- 
ister, one of those psalm-singing, white- throated, 
smooth-faced, chattering jaw breakers, a man that don't 
know a flush from a cold deck ! Open the window 
and give me some air. The very idea suffocates me.'* 
The window was opened, and the dying man looked 
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for a long time over the tops of the adjoining houses 
and at the blue sky far beyond. The noise and bustle 
of active life in the busy city stole into the room. All 
at once he seemed to realize he was growing weaker, and 
gave some directions in regard to his property. Hold- 
ing the hand of his friend, he appeared to sleep, and 
for nearly an hour perfect silence reigned in the room. 
Suddenly opening his great brown eyes, he exclaimed : 
** Ned, can you pray?" ** No," he replied; ''I 
believe in prayer — my wife prayed ; you remember 
her." The sick man moved restlessly upon his pillow, 
and finally said: '* Ned, do you think the old gentle 
man up there will be very hard on me ? I always 
played a square game, never cheated a baby, 'never 
killed a man except in fair fight, and as far as 1 know, 
never wronged a human being. Don't you think he'll 
let me down easy ? " 

To this no reply could be made, and soon the speaker 
said, ** Ned, I can't die now; I am not fit to die. Say 
something, old fellow ; I can't play this hand alone. 
** There's not a d d trump in the pack." 

Moved by the despairing gaze of the dying man, his 
friend comforted him with words of sincere affection, 
told him the good Lord was always ready to forgive the 
penitent sinner if sincerely sorry for his faults, and that 
perhaps he was already forgiven and might hope for 
pardon and happiness. Jack slowly relaxed his grip 
from the watcher's hand and stretched his giant frame 
at full length upon fhe bed. His massive chest and 
splendid form never looked more majestic than when 
he folded his hands across his bosom and settled into 
calm repose. Death was hovering very near, and it 
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gave a new dignity and grandeur to the lion-like head 
and heavily bearded face. So quiet he lay and so still, 
that his friend thought the struggle over, and he would 
speak no more. All at once with a powerful effort he 
raised himself upon one arm, and said, **Ned, do you 
think I am good enough to go where your wife is? 
Answer I*' This question was the last feather that 
broke the composure of his hearer. Already worn with 
watching and overcome with pity at the spectacle before 
him, the mention of his wife was more than his over- 
taxed frame could bear, and the strong man burst into 
tears. Recovering himself as speedily as possible, and 
fearing to wound the feelings of the sufferer so eagerly 
grasping after some straw upon which to float out upon 
the unknown sea before him, he replied, '' I hope so. 
God knows, ask him.'* 

Scarcely waiting for the answer. Jack said, **What 
shall I tell her from you if I see her?'* 

Moved by the extraordinary scene and the earnest 
manner of the speaker, Ned said, ** Give her my devoted 
love ; tell her I have never ceased for a moment to 
remember and love her ; that she is dearer to me every 
hour and every day ; that I only knew happiness while 
she was with me.*' 

For an instant the face of the dying man was radiant 
with a new light. Softly he whispered, ''Ned, dear 
old fellow; Ned, do you hear? I'll find that woman 
and deliver that message ; I will by 

With the oath warm on his lips,' which we trust the 
recording angel forgot to note. Jack was dead. 



SOLOMON RUGGLES. 

AN INCIDENT OF THE MILLERITE EXCITE- 
MENT. 



Many years ago, in a charming village, lived Solomon 
Ruggles and Esther, his wife. Solomon was about 
forty years old, tall, gaunt, bony and angular. His 
face was so peculiar it could not fail to arrest attention. 
His forehead was high and broad, the eyes, large, black 
and gloomy, were sunk in deep caverns, the eyebrows 
strongly marked, his beard flowing like the patriarchs, 
his hair long and lying in profusion over his 
shoulders. There actually seemed no blood coursing 
through his veins, for his face was pallid and cold, a 
deathly expression had settled permanently upon it, 
and unless roused to excitement, the man moved in an 
absent-minded, absorbed manner, showing how intensely 
occupied his mind was with matters disconnected with 
things around him. Solomon was originally a printer, 
a grave, quiet, studious man. He had been a school 
teacher, a lecturer on phrenology, and at the time of 
our story was known as a Millerite, one of its foremost 
champions as well as most gifted speakers. At the 
time of which we write he scarely ever appeared upon 
the street, unless accompanied by a ponderous map, 
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which he carried carefully rolled under his arm. This 
map was one of the most wonderful combinations of 
sacred and profane history, extravagant pictures and 
remarkable calculations ever invented to perplex and 
derange the human mind. In the center an eye, large 
and brilliant, representing Deity, spread its rays over the 
entire surface. The beginning of the world was repre- 
sented by Adam and Eve eating peaches and apples in 
the simplest of costumes, under the spreading foliage, 
while bears, lions, tigers, snakes and elephants were lying 
or standing around in the happiest relation. Cain in 
coffee-colored hair pantaloons was killing Abel with a 
heavy club, while Abel looked on with the most child-like 
approval of the whole proceeding. Methusaleh, at the 
age of 800 years, was surrounded by a mass meeting of 
his descendants, playing a harp or some instrument of 
music, clad in a blue violet robe, a long waistcoat, and 
legs in a kind of Highland costume which has now 
entirely gone out of fashion. 

Various well-known Scripture scenes were repre- 
sented. Belshazzar and his royal feast, the hand- 
writing on the wall, Daniel in the lion's den, the fiery 
furnace, where, supremely at ease, Shadrach, Meshech 
and Abednego walked unharmed over the red hot coals 
and amid the yellow flames. Dragons of the most 
extraordinary size and shapes appeared in various 
places, some with sulphurous flames issuing from their 
throats, some with forked tongues and scaly bodies, 
others lying bound waiting for deliverance. The 
Millenium was represented by a pit of the most horrible 
character. At the bottom the great dragon was fastened 
with a chain, while a smiling young woman with wings, 
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clad in most improper apparel, floated gracefully in the 
air, with one hand recklessly choking the monster. In 
one corner could be seen the last day of the world, 
with saints ascending in white robes, while the lost souls 
were being fcfrried by an awful looking boatman across a 
black and dreadful river. The judgment day with its 
attendant splendors and gloom closed the scene. 
Heaven with its opening glories shed its radiance over 
all its inhabitants, while anguish and horror were 
depicted in every shade and form as the fate of the lost. 

Such was Solomon Ruggles, the Millerite, and such 
was the map he presented to his awe-stricken listeners. 

His knowledge of the Bible was something remarkable. 
It seemed as though he had committed its entire con- 
tents to memory. The mournful prophecies of Isaiah, 
the writings of Moses, the sublime poetry of David, the 
Song of Solomon, the poetical and exquisite writings in 
Ecclesiastes, the comforting promises of the Savior, 
with every text of Scripture denouncing the unbe- 
liever, all were ready at his hand. To argue with 
him was to be crushed by a mountain of proof, under 
which it was impossible to stand. All the unhappy 
victim could do was to slink out of sight at the earliest 
moment, glad to be left with life and liberty, •leaving 
Solomon triumphant and almost smiling with grim 
satisfaction at his victory. 

For many weeks, as the time for the end of the world 
approached, it was noticed that the audiences who came 
out to hear him were largely increased, and that con- 
verts to his doctrines daily multiplied. Gathered in 
the open field, just as the twilight began to deepen, the 
preacher would begin to sing a weird, mournful song 
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full of pathqs. It was caught up by the audience and 
soon the air was filled with strange and moving melody. 
Often before its conclusion men and women were moved 
to tears, and amid the excitement occasioned by the 
music Solomon would begin his address. There was a 
homely earnestness in his manner that commanded 
respect, and as he poured out in rapid profusion text 
after text of Scripture, demonstrated with wonderful 
ingenuity the expected fulfillment of prophecy, painted 
in thrilling tones the pictures of the damned, and in 
despairing cries called upon his hearers to repent and 
believe while there was still time for action, more than 
one woman fell fainting with terror, and strong men 
bowed themselves and yielded up their judgment and 
convictions. At times he appeared like an avenging 
spirit. He had all the fortitude of a martyr and the 
wild courage of a fanatic. Such a man could not fail 
to be dangerous. 

But the charm of his meeting lay in the presence of 
his wife Esther. She was many years younger than 
himself. He had found her in her New England home, 
married her, and for good or ill she was sharing his 
fortunes. There was an inexpressible charm about her 
person^nd manner felt at a glance. Her form was 
slight and graceful, hands thin and transparent in deli- 
cacy. But her face once seen would never be forgotten. 
It was like a picture of a Vestal Virgin in the Temple. 
The hair parted plainly over a forehead smooth as 
marble, the features regular and pleasing, the eyes dark 
and liquid, with a far-off dreaming expression, the whole 
face calm, restful, saint-like, as though its owner had 
done with earthly things and was waiting for the 
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angels. Dresse^i in the plainest and simplest cos- 
tume her youthful figure showed to the greatest advan- 
tage, and when she stepped forward to speak to the 
audience and lifted her small white hands, as a signal 
for prayer, every man uncovered, and all listened in 
silent, almost painful reverence. We remember the 
intense interest with which we first saw her and the 
profound impression her spiritual face and wonderful 
speech made upon us. Coming quietly forward after 
her husband closed his remarks, and lifting up her 
hands in a supplicating attitude, she said, ^* Dear Lord, 
who died to save these very sinners, we hear thy chariot 
wheels. Dost thou come in love, or in wrath ? Are 
these ransomed children, or are they thine enemies? 
Stop, dear Lord, a moment and give us time. We will 
believe. On the very edge of eternity snatch us out of 
its darkness and gloom, and bear us ransomed and 
redeemed to thy presence, for Christ's sake." 

Then followed her short, but womanly speech, leaving 
the terrors of the law and the horrible pictures of eternal 
wrath to her husband. She held up to her audience the 
story of Divine love, and in melting tones beseeched 
them to be saved. Her rapturous description of heaven 
and the joy of the sanctified throng was something she 
seemed clearly to see with her actual vision ; and when 
contrasted with the sorrows and disappointments of 
life appeared a paradise indeed. As she described the 
approaching end of the world, when repentant sinners 
would call upon the rocks and hills to fall upon them to 
hide them from the just indignation of a righteous Judge, 
her face took on a strange, unearthly expression, and her 
voice thrilled with feeling and genuine emotion. Her 
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conversion to her husband's doctrine was so sincere and 
overwhelming that not a shadow of doubt troubled her 
confiding faith. She walked the earth as not of it, and 
when roused to a high pitch of excitement at her 
meetings, her face fairly shone with unearthly fire, and 
she appeared a prophetess inspired. 

Solomon had fixed beyond all possible question the 
day on which the world woul(J end and he should meet 
the Lord in the air ; and as the time approached there 
was a solemnity and dignity about him that commanded 
respect, and in too many cases unlimited belief. Look- 
ing upon every convert as a brand snatched from the 
burning, he abandoned all employment except that of 
saving souls, and but for the attention of kind-hearted 
neighbors both he and his wife would have starved in 
the midst of their labors. To rouse the world from its 
hopeless lethargy was their daily task, and to it they 
gave the most unselfish sleepless devotion. 

At one end of the village, isolated from immediate 
neighbors, was a one-story lowly-looking cottage. The 
roof was large and flat, and a general air of neglect and 
poverty pervaded the entire place. Weeds grew in the 
useless garden ; the rose bushes, coarse and tall, having 
no support, fell heavily toward the ground. Great 
holly-hocks and vulgar flowers spread themselves every- 
where unrebuked, and the place, save that now and then 
the smoke poured from the chimneys, appeared deserted 
and uninhabited. Inside it was plainly and simply 
furnished, with some attempt at grace in arrangement 
and detail, scrupulously neat, and always in perfect 
order. It was a theory of Solomon's, that if he showed 
any care for the outside of his dwelling it would at once 
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be seized upon by the world as a proof that he had no 
faith in his own doctrines, and hence the garden was 
permitted to run to waste. 

Between Solomon and his wife there appeared entire 
harmony, but no one had ever noticed evidences of 
affection between them. The tie that bound the strong, 
coarse, angular man to the refined woman was evidently 
of a deeply religious character. He had undoubtedly 
found her at some of his meetings, and she had eagerly 
embraced his peculiar doctrines. Feeling it her duty 
to devote her remaining days to the salvation of men 
and women, she united her fate with Solomon as best 
adapted to secure the means of attaining her ends. 
Whatever personal sacrifice was necessary to make, she 
had resolutely accepted as a part of her great mission. 
In the height of her zeal she had evidently sacrificed 
herself at the call of duty, and bore her life of privation 
and poverty uncomplainingly to the end. 

Time sped on, and the evening of the last day as 
computed by Solomon arrived. A crowd of believers 
surrounded him and his wife. They moved about com- 
forting the doubting, soothing the despairing, and 
rejoicing with those whose faith grew brighter and 
stronger as the hour for final separation drew near. 
There was something intensely solemn in the spirit of 
that large audience as Solomon rose for the last time to 
speak to his comrades and neighbors. The sincerity of 
the man was so unmistakable, his eloquence so moving 
that large numbers of men and women shook with terror, 
while others shouted in ecstacy at their approaching 
deliverance. 

The night of this gathering was of intense beauty. 
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The whole heavens were filled with stars glittering in 
unclouded splendor and the air was soft and balmy. As 
Solomon ceased his address with an impressive farewell 
to his hearers, Esther began to speak. She wore a 
white robe of some thin substance fastened around her 
waist with a simple band. By some extraordinary coin- 
cidence, as she rose, the stars began to shoot madly 
across the sky in great numbers. Solomon devoutly 
fell upon his knees with head uncovered, and every 
convert followed his example. Seeing a large number 
of persons standing apparently uncovered on the out- 
skirts of the meeting, attracted solely by curiosity, 
Esther, almost wild in her belief that the world was 
literally on the point of dissolution, called upon them 
in beseeching tones, while there was a single moment 
left, to repent and believe. '* Do you not see," she 
said, '* the Almighty beginning His work. Those are 
but the signals of mercy sent to tell poor human souls 
there are a few moments of time for salvation. O, dear 
hearers," she continued, '' see how patient and long 
suffering is the dear Lord. He is waiting for you — 
waiting for you to come while he holds the world a 
moment from destruction. Soon these scenes will vanish 
from your sight. Where will you go to hide yourselves 
from the wrath of the Judge? Will you wait until 
to-morrow ? Alas ! no to-morrow will ever dawn on 
earth." 

Closing her remarks with a brief prayer, and dis- 
missing the congregation with a few words, advising all 
present to repair to their homes and with their families 
await the awful scenes of the night with Christian 
composure and confidence, she took the arm of Solo- 
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mon, and, followed by a number of the more prominent 
believers, sought her home. A slight refreshment was 
taken and all took their way to the roof of the cottage 
to wait for the end. Seized by an uncontrollable impulse 
at this moment, Solomon gathered his wife into his 
strong arms, and pressed her repeatedly to his bosom, 
kissing her eagerly again and again, and begging her to 
promise not to leave him, or to separate from him in 
the new life so near at hand. Esther made no response 
to his caresses or words, but as soon as she was released 
took her way with the company quietly to the house-top 
where, falling upon her knees, she was soon absorbed in 
prayer, apparently forgetful of all around her. 

Hour after hour passed silently away. Midnight came 
calm and still. The stars shone with unwonted splendor 
and brilliancy, but no sign appeared in the heavens to 
indicate any change in the stately march of the planets. 
The night air fell chill and damp upon the thinly clad 
watchers, as they waited with abiding faith for the 
coming of their Lord. Slowly the daylight began to 
break, and the rosy hues of the glorious morning were 
everywhere visible. It was evident the world was moving 
on as usual, and the little band, worn and exhausted 
with painful excitement and loss of sleep, made ready 
to separate. But Esther did not stir. Her husband 
tried to rouse her but she made no sign. On her knees, 
with folded hands and face turned toward the east, her 
hair covering her shoulders, eyes open and apparently 
gazing earnestly at the prospect before her, she was dead, 
and her prophecy that before the morning broke she 
should see the Lord had been fulfilled. 

Kind-hearted neighbors bore her down the stairs and 
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laid her tenderly in her coffin, dressed as she was found, 
in her ascension robes. The only ornament upon her 
person was a white rosebud and geranium leaf fastened 
in her bosom. Where they came from nobody could 
tell. 

Solomon was stunned and helpless in his affliction. 
He mechanically followed the body of his wife, and 
saw it laid gently in the church-yard. He refused all 
sympathy or offers of condolence, and alone sought his 
desolate home. The next day he had disappeared and 
was heard of no more. 

Two years ago, while riding in a stage coach across 
the State of California, we stopped at a cheerless, 
sparsely settled village to deliver the mail. From the 
dingy post-office, which was store, grocery, saloon and 
general loafing spot of the place, a tall, gaunt, scraggy 
old man, with gray hair and strange looking eyes, came 
out to pick up the mail. As he gave one stare at the 
passengers we recognized our old acquaintance, Solomon 
Ruggles, the Millerite. 



BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES. 



ALEXANDER'S POMPOUS OBSEQUIES, 



At the city of Babylon, 324 years B. C, died Alex- 
ander the Great at the age of thirty-two years and eight 
months. He had at this time conquered the world and 
reached the highest pinnacle of earthly power, wealth 
and fame. His genius for government seemed almost 
as great as his genius for war, and his death broke into 
fragments an empire that only the influence of his name 
had held in subjection. Before entering Babylon, 
Alexander had lost by death one of his best beloved 
friends and leaders, Hephaestion, who sacrificed his life 
in excesses at the festivals at Ecbatana. He ordered 
the body to be conveyed with every mark of honor and 
display to Babylon, where it was to receive princely 
burial. Alexander caused six furlongs of the great wall 
of Babylon to be thrown down, and then erected an 
edifice of great magnificence. It was built 195 feet 
high, and every part of the interior was decorated with 
gold, ivory, costly jewels, and silver ornaments. Every 
neighboring city contributed to the pomp of it, and no 
such costly mausoleum was ever before or since erected 
to the memory of any human being. The cost of it 
reduced to our money was $24,000,000. 

But Alexander had scarcely buried his friend before 
he himself fell a victim to excesses in drinking, was 
seized with a fever, and suddenly died. Rich beyond 
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computation, the unquestioned ruler of almost boundless 
empire, conversant with the most sublime sciences, 
carefully taught in oratory, poetry, and all polite learn- 
ing by Aristotle, he was said to have had the noblest 
education of any prince in all the world. His wisdom, 
courage, prudence, were almost unexampled, but at last 
luxury, power, the homage of men, and constant 
success, made him forget what was due his exalted 
station, and he died **as the fool dieth.*' 

For more than two years the body of Alexander lay 
in state carefully guarded, while preparations were made 
for his funeral. All this time had been employed in 
preparing for this ceremonial, which was designed to be 
the most imposing and gorgeous exhibition the world 
had ever seen. For the body of Alexander nearly every 
city of the East, as well as Macedonia, sent messengers 
begging that the ashes of the illustrious dead might find 
sepulchre within its walls. But Alexandria, in Egypt, 
was chosen, and the funeral procession began its slow 
and toilsome march from Babylon to Memphis. First 
came pioneers and workmen by thousands, whose busi- 
ness was to make roads, build bridges, remove 
obstructions, in order that the enormous chariot upon 
which rested the body of Alexander might move unob- 
structed on its way. The l)ody was protected by an 
army of soldiers, decorated with unusual splendor. 
The royal guards, with glittering arms and magnificent 
costumes, followed directly the chariot as a guard of 
honor. The multitude of spectators attracted by the 
spectacle it was impossible to estimate. 

The chariot of Alexander was a huge platform, resting 
upon four wheels, the spokes of which were plated with 
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gold and the tires were of iron. The ends of the axle- 
trees were of gold, carved with the most intricate work- 
manship. The chariot had four poles or draught beams, 
to each of which were harnessed four sets of mules, 
making sixty-four animals. Their collars were covered 
with precious stones and over their heads were fastened 
crowns of gold. Upon the platform was built a pavil- 
ion of entire gold twelve feet wide by eighteen in length, 
supported upon beautiful columns, carved and decorated 
in the most exquisite manner. The interior was one 
blaze of costly jewels, and around the whole was a 
fringe of solid gold network, every strand of which was 
an inch in thickness. To this fringe was attached gold 
bells that tinkled at every movement. The outside of 
the pavilion was disposed in four relievos, representing 
Alexander and his various battles. These and the four 
lions that guarded the corners of the chariot were all 
carved in pure gold. At the rear of the pavilion was a 
golden throne of such magnificence as to excite the 
marvel even of the barbarians, accustomed as they were 
to sights of extravagance and dazzling display. Over it 
hung a crown of gold glistening with jewels of the 
rarest description. At the foot of the throne rested the 
coffin of Alexander, made entirely of beaten gold, 
the body clothed in priceless raiment and covered with 
aromatic spices and perfumes. Over the coffin was 
thrown a purple velvet pall displaying the arms of the 
illustrious monarch. On top of the pavilion was 
spread a purple covering flecked with gold. In its 
center was raised an enormous crown of gold, so polished 
that when the rays of the sun were reflected upon it, it 
flashed rays of light almost like the lightning. 
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Slowly, and with every mark of grief and profound 
respect, the funeral car of Alexander, and the vast 
procession, moved upon its way. At the end of many 
toilsome months it nea'red Syria, and Ptolemy the 
Oreat, of Egypt, came to meet the body, accompanied 
by a large number of his own picked troops. After 
reaching Alexandria, he had it buried with such royal 
ceremonials as could only be paid to a demigod by 
worshiping mortals. Over his tomb Ptolemy erected a 
magnificent temple, and for several centuries Alexandria 
was the center of learning and art. The body of the 
immortal Alexander rested for a long time undisturbed, 
but at last the temple was destroyed, the golden coffin 
seized by avaricious hands, and the ashes of Alexander 
were scattered like the dust of the most worthless of his 
slaves. 



A HISTORIC SCENE. 



The 5th day of March, 1808, was regarded by the 
people in Washington as a day of unusual interest,' for 
on that day Andrew Johnson, President of the United 
States, was to be brought to the bar of the Senate to 
answer the articles of impeachment presented against 
him by the House of Representatives. The beginning 
of the trial was fixed at one o'clock, and for hours a 
constant stream of visitors poured along Pennsylvania 
avenue in carriages and on foot, making their way to 
the Capitol. No one was admitted either to the 
galleries of the Senate chamber or upon the. floor 
without a ticket, save Senators, members of the House, 
and other dignitaries, and the strife to secure tickets of 
admission amounted almost to frenzy. Nobody knew 
whether or not the President would appear in person to 
answer the charge against him. Expectation was on 
tiptoe, and at times the excitement in the rotunda and 
halls of the Capitol was so great that the vast crowd 
surged like an angry mob. As the hour approached for 
opening the proceedings, the Senate chamber was filled 
to overflowing. Never since the impeachment of 
Warren Hastings in the great hall of William Rufus, 
where was gathered the rank, talent and splendor of 
England, so brilliantly described by the pen of Macaulay, 
had there been assembled an audience comprising 
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greater talents, learning, and beauty. The most 
eminent judges, lawyers, soldiers, cabinet officers, 
statesmen, foreign ministers, and other officials were 
seated or standing about the door. The galleries 
fairly blazed with the fashion, beauty and elegance 
of high-bred women, who, with their brilliant robes, 
costly furs and glittering jewels made a very garden 
of bright colored flowers that shone conspicuous 
in the vast sea of faces around them. The decorum of 
the Senate was fully preserved, and a feeling of almost 
painful eagerness was visible upon every countenance. 
The managers, on the part of the House of Represen- 
tatives, took their seats. Their names are well known 
to all the people. At their head was John A. Bingham, 
of Ohio, followed by Oeorge S. Boutwell, James F*. 
Wilson, John. A. Logan, Thomas Williams, Benjamin F. 
Butler, and, walking with slow and painful effort, the 
venerable and distinguished Thaddeus Stevens, of 
Pennsylvania. The members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives stood in a circle outside the bar waiting for 
the clock to strike the hour for the trial to begin. The 
President's counsel, not yet announced, could be seen 
in quiet consultation, calm and serene, undisturbed by 
the coming contest which was to test their powers to 
the utmost. There was Henry Stanberry, the Attorney- 
General, conspicuous for his tall, graceful figure, 
soldierly air, and winning face, honored for his great 
learning and eminent abilities. Beside him, in the 
fullness of his powers, was Benjamin R. Curtis, once 
a Justice of the Supreme Court, and at this time the 
acknowledged head of the bar of the United States. 
Of medium height, solid figure, impressive head and 
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manner, he was closely observed, as it was supposed he 
would speak with Mr. Stanberry on behalf of the 
President. 

As the hands of the Senate clock neared the hour of 
one, it was evident the President of the United States 
had no intention of appearing in person to plead to the 
articles of the House. The dignity of his high office 
excused him from such a mortification. Exactly as the 
clock struck the hour, the doors of the Senate Chamber 
were flung open and the Sergeant-at-Arms in a loud 
voice announced, ** The Chief Justice and Associate 
Justice of the Supreme Court of the United States." 
Mr. Wade, the presiding officer of the Senate, vacated 
his chair, the entire audience rose to its feet, and Chief 
Justice Chase and Justice Nelson, in their silk robes of 
office, walked slowly and with becoming dignity along 
the broad aisle up to the steps of the chair of the Presi- 
dent of the Senate. The personal presence of these two 
men was imposing in the extreme. Mr. Chase was over 
six feet in height, of large frame, with a magnificent 
head resting upon a neck and shoulders Atlas himself 
might have envied. Always cold and reserved in 
manner, he acknowledged the respectful courtesy of 
the audience by a bow so slight, yet dignified, it could 
scarcely be recognized. He looked every inch a Chief 
Justice, the embodiment of intellectual and physical 
power. Justice Nelson, of New York, had served in 
judicial station for fifty years, and was regarded as the 
Nestor of the bench. His face was one of the most 
beautiful, manly, and refined that could be found in all 
the world. He was just above the medium height, of 
rounded, graceful, vigorous frame, beyond the three- 
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score years and ten, and his silken white hair was 
thrown in masses off his forehead, and rested upon the 
collar of his robe. Two nobler specimens of manhood, 
learning, dignity, and lofty character could not be 
found within the limits of the Republic. At the foot 
of the chair they paused, the Chief Justice held up his 
right hand, while Judge Nelson administered the 
following oath : '* I do solemnly swear that in all 
things appertaining to the trial and impeachment of 
Andrew Johnson, President of the United States, I will 
do impartial justice according to the Constitution and 
laws, so help me God." Bowing low his head as Judge 
Nelson ceased, the Chief Justice took his ""seat, rested 
his hand upon the gavel of the Vice-President, and, 
with quiet voice said : ** The Senate of the United 
States, sitting as a court for the trial of the impeach- 
ment of Andrew Johnson, [^resident of the United 
States, will come to order.*' 



HON. THOMAS CORWIN. 



At the time 1 first saw Mr. Ewing, Mr. Corwin 
was in the fullness of his glory, and reveling in the 
most extraordinary popularity ever given to a public 
servant in a free country. Wherever he went crowds 
followed at his heels, and whenever he spoke there was 
a perfect carnival of fun, frolic, logic and triumphs. 
What a wonderful gifted man he was ! Of large frame, 
broad, deep, heavy chest, a complexion swarthy as a 
savage, a well made, large, significant head, brilliant 
eyes, and a face so capable of expressing every varying 
emotion, that as a comic actor, he would have rivaled 
Burton in his palmiest days ; and as a preacher would 
have looked more doleful than the children of Israel, 
when they sat down by the rivers of Babylon and 
** wept when they remembered Zion." 

I have often heard our friends describe him as he 
appeared during the campaign of 1840, when the peo- 
ple, roused to a pitch of enthusiasm rarely witnessed, 
with the cry of '* Tippecanoe and Tyler too," followed 
Corwin, with almost hungry eagerness, content if they 
could only listen to his voice and gaze into his magic 
countenance. 

Farmers and their wives would get up in the middle 
of the night — fodder the cattle for the next day — feed 
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the horses — put the household in order for a day*s 
absence, and then drivp thirty miles over rough roads, 
and through sparsely settled neighborhoods, consider- 
ing the labor well bestowed as midnight once more 
found them worn and exhausted at home, if they had 
heard the wonderful orator, Tom. Corwin, the ** Wag- 
gon Boy of Ohio." 

It was my good fortune some years afterwards to be 
made known to him, and often had the satisfaction of 
spending many hours in his society in different years 
and places. Often have I heard him, in the meridian 
of his power upon the ** stump," that place which to 
Corwin was a throne, and where for the time he was 
indeed the master and the king of men. 

Mr. Corwin was a great reader, a hard student had a 
wonderful knowledge of history, profound love for the 
sacred scriptures, and gifted with a retentive, remark- 
ably accurate memory. His humor or pathos were 
equally irresistible, and sometimes I have seen a 
vast multitude of men and women before him with 
faces actually bathed in tears, suddenly breaking into 
the most boisterous, convulsive laughter, so that the 
tears were actually arrested half way down the cheeks, 
where they glistened like dew drops of the morning 
upon the comical countenances of the ** weepers," in 
doubt whether to dry up in the sun light of comedy, or 
proceed upon the sorrowing mission, upon which they 
were originally sent to travel. 

As a mere orator. Mr. Corwin excelled any man it 
has been my fortune to hear. So full of wit, humor, 
pathos, learning, history, imagery ; a manner so charm- 
ing, and magnetic as to be fascinating beyond description. 
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and a face so variable and wonderful in its power of 
expressing emotions, that no man could look upon it 
without yielding at once to its bewitching influence. In 
private life, at the social board, he was the centre and 
idol of the circle, and when in Congress, in the latter 
years of his life, he was always surrounded by members 
who loved and honored him, and were only too 
delighted to listen to his attractive conversation. Still 
later, after his return from Mexico, when forced by 
poverty to open a law office at Washington, I called 
at his rooms on Pennsylvania avenue to pay him a visit. 
He occupied two very small rooms, one of which was 
nearly filled with a large bed. He seemed very glad to 
see me, and pressed me to remain and talk about Ohio. 
In the course of the conversation I asked him where he 
lived, that I might, if time permitted, call at his house 
and again pay my respects. Looking up with that 
marvelous solemnity of manner he could assume in a 
moment, he said : ** You know I have had my fair 
share of the good things, so called, of this life. I have 
been a member of the Legislature — a lawyer among my 
neighbors — a member of Congress — Governor of Ohio 
— a Senator of the United States — Secretary of the 
Treasury and Minister to Mexico; and now," said he, 
changing from the most intense gravity to the most 
playful manner, 'M sleep there (pointing to the bed) 
and board with 2i peanut woman round the corner." 

I once went with him to Buffalo, where he was to 
speak during the campaign of 1864. In the course of 
his remarks he urged the great importance of individual 
effort and related the well known anecdote of his 
defeat while running as a candidate for Governor of 
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Ohio, against Wilson Shannon, his Democratic com- 
petitor. He said the day after election, he met an old 
farmer and friend of his, who condoled with him on his 
defeat, expressing at the same time his astonishment 
and dismay that such an extraordinary and unexpected 
event could have occurred and such disgrace be fastened 
upon the people of Ohio. Taking the old man aside 
he asked him if he had gone to the polls on election 
day, for said Mr. Corwin, ** I noticed your township did 
not give its ordinary vote." 

'* Well," said the old man, evidently greatly embar- 
rassed at the new turn things were taking, ** the fact 
is, Mr. Corwin, election day was a very fine day in these 
parts, and me and my neighbors all thought you had a 
sartin sure thing, and as it was a good day for cutting 
buckwheat, we thought we would not go and vote, as it 
wasn't necessary, and that accounts for the light vote, 
you see." 

"And so," said Mr. Corwin, ''you sacrificed the 
])est Covernor that Ohio ever had for a paltry batch of 
buckwheat." '' Bah," said he, turning, the chairman of 
the meeting with a merry twinkle in his eye, *' I was so 
utterly disgusted with that communication, Mr. Pres- 
ident, that I have never been able to eat a buckwheat 
cake from that day to this one. 

No extravagance of language can more than dimly 
portray the excitement and frenzy witnessed in Ohio 
during the campaign of 1840. General Harrison l^d 
been nominated for President of the United States, and 
Mr. Corwin for Governor of Ohig. The State was 
literally vocal with the shoutings and frantic enthusiasm 
of the people. At Dayton, over eighty thousand per- 
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sons came together to attend a single Whig celebration 
and meeting. Every house in the city was thrown open 
to strangers. Universal hospitality was the rule. The 
latch-string was thrust conspicuously out, and the 
people vied with each other who should do the most to 
feed and entertain the multitude. Log cabins were 
erected at every corner, in town and country, and 
*'hard cider" flowed in streams from inexhaustible 
fountains. 

Mr. Ewing and Mr. Corwin traversed the State 
together, and spoke from the same platform. They 
were the very noblest specimens of physical as well as 
intellectual giants the State could produce; the flower 
of western growth and cultivation. Ewing was then in 
the splendor of his manhood, standing over six feet in 
height, with a frame of magnificent proportions, and 
herculean strength. His huge head sat strongly upon 
his ample shoulders, and the whole man gave evidence 
of his early life, when he was distinguished the country 
'round, for his skill in all athletic exercises, marvelous 
swiftness and endurance in the foot race, and powers in 
the wrestling ring. Neither in mental or physical pro- 
portions, would he have been out of place at the 
banquet of Agamemnon, the king of men, before the 
walls of Troy. 

At times during the campaign Mr. Corwin seemed 
almost inspired, and as he thundered his denunciations 
Qf the Democratic party, or predicted the triumph of 
the coming deliverance of the nation, it scarcely needed 
a strong imagination to hear Miriam, with her timbrels, 
shouting in matchless song the hosannas of a redeemed 
and ransomed people. And these speeches were great 
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in argument, rich in illustration, fortified by facts, and 
profound in their power to move the consciences and 
control the minds of men. If the love of thronging 
multitudes, or the applause of men could satisfy any 
human heart, Mr. Corwin must have been content 
indeed. 

At one time, while depicting the universal corruption 
under Van Buren, and the fact that the officers of the 
government were then knowing to the frauds being 
practiced upon the people, some Democrat in his 
audience cried out, ** If the officers know of all this 
corruption and fraud upon the people, why do they not 
expose it, and how comes it that we learn it first from 
you?" Mr. Corwin paused and looked significantly at 
the speaker, then stepping forward with a confidential 
air and manner, he replied, in the language of Job : 
^' Doth the wild ass bray when he hath grass, or loweth 
the ox over his fodder?" The effect was irresistible. 

In 1880 he was first elected to Congress, and was 
re-elected for each successive term until 1840, when he 
was nominated for Governor of Ohio. It was during 
his last term that Mr. Isaac E. Crary, a member of the 
House from Michigan, went out of his way to make a 
coarse and violent attack upon the military career of 
General Harrison, criticising it with great unfairness 
and partisan vigor. During most of the time while he 
was speaking, Mr. Corwin was engaged in writing letters, 
but as the speaker occasionally bore harshly upon Gen. 
Harrison^ Mr. Corwin would look at him with his pecu- 
liar smile, shake his head and resume his work. 
Mr. John W. Allen, then representing Cleveland in 
Congress, sat next to him, and Mr. Corwin privately 
said, '* Somebodv must answer that fellow. We can- 
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not permit this thing to go so." Mr. Allen's reply 
was, *' There is nobody to do it but yourself. V'ou are 
the man." 

At the close of the speech no one arose — a dead 
silence prevailed. Through the hall all eyes were fixed 
upon Corwin. He slowly rose to his feet, and, obtain- 
ing the i-ecognition of the Speaker, was given the floor. 
At this moment, it being late in the afternoon, some 
one moved an adjournment, which was carried, and 
Mr. Corwin resumed the floor the next day. This was 
all the time he had for preparing one of the most 
famous, really wonderful, learned speeches ever delivered 
in the House of Representatives. For vigorous argu- 
ment, pure irony, splendid reasoning and genuine wit, 
it has rarely been equaled. The defense of Harrison 
was overwhelming, and the annihilation of Crary com- 
plete. The House was convulsed with laughter at the 
richness and originality of the humor, and at times 
almost awed by the great dignity and profound argu- 
ments of the orator. The pages of history were 
ransacked for illustrations to sustain the speaker, and 
all were poured in rapid profusion upon the head of 
poor Crary, who sat amazed and stupefied at the storm 
he had provoked. As Corwin proceeded, the members 
left their seats and clustered thickly about him — the 
reporters laid down their pens — the presiding officer his 
gavel — ^and everybody gave themselves up to the enjoy- 
ment of the hour. As Mr. Corwin painted in mock 
heroic style the knowledge of military affairs which the 
lawyer member from Michigan had acquired from read- 
ing **Tidd's Practice and Espinasses Nisi Prius," 
studies so happily adapted to the art of war, the House 
fairly roared with delight. 
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He drew a mirth provoking picture of Crary, in his 
capacity of a militia brigadier at the head of his legions 
on parade day, with his ** crop-eared, bushy tailed 
mare and sickle hams — the steed that laughs at the 
shaking of the spear, and whose neck was clothed with 
thunder," comparing him with Alexander the Great, 
and his war horse Bucephalus, at the head of his Mace- 
donian phalanx, and finally, after reciting his deeds of 
valor and labor during the day, left him and his 
exhausted troops at a corner grocery, assuaging the 
fires of their souls with copious draughts of whiskey, 
drank from the shells of slaughtered water-melons. 
When Mr. Corwin came to give the history of General 
Harrison, and defend his military record, he rose to 
the height of pure eloquence, and spoke with convinc- 
ing force and unanswerable logic. The fate of Crary was 
sealed. Probably no such personal discomfiture was 
ever known from the effects of a single speech. He 
never recovered from the blow, and was known at home 
and abroad as the late General Crary. Even at home 
the farmers and the boys, in watermelon season would 
always offer him the fruit with sly jests and jeers, and 
a joke at his military career ; but his public life and 
usefulness were at an end. 

Mr. Corwin's great popularity continued unbroken 
until after his election to the Senate of the United 
States, but his opposition to the Mexican war, though 
perhaps the noblest act of his public life, brought him 
into painfully embarrassing relations with his constitu- 
ents, and almost the united opposition of all parties in 
Ohio. 

Hut the speech itself was a nu)del for a Senator and 
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statesman. In February, 1847, the bill making appro- 
priations for the further prosecution of the war with 
Mexico being under consideration, Mr. Corwin arose to 
oppose it. It required no ordinary amount of moral 
courage to take that position, but Mr. Corwin was a 
man of deep convictions and unfaltering purpose, when 
he felt himself right, and he boldly announced himself 
as utterly opposed to the war, and the acquisition 
of further, territory for the spread of human slavery. 
To this speech Mr. Corwin brought all the powers he 
possessed, and rarely has the Senate chamber resounded 
with nobler and greater thoughts. The origin of the 
war, its utter and shameless violation of the rights of a 
weaker nation, were held up in concpicuous and fear- 
less view, while the history of the fate of nations and 
individuals who had trampled upon the rights of others, 
was given with such historic accuracy and emphatic 
rhetoric, that no man could fail to be startled by the 
recital. ,Th.Q closing passages of this speech are among 
the finest specimens of lofty and splendid eloquence to 
be found in the English language, given with an 
earnestness and power that makes every one feel how 
deeply moved was the speaker, and how profoundly he 
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felt the importance of his great mission. But what 
avails truth or philosophy, history or eloquence, or 
great personal influence when thrown into the scale of 
opposition against one's own country when engaged in 
war I The people condemned the speech as ill-timed, 
unpatriotic and uncalled for, and Mr. Corwin felt the 
breath of popularity in which he had so long floated and 
lived, depart from him forever. But the speech will 
live, and long be remembered as the utterance of one 
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of the truest patriots and most gifted men this country 
has ever produced. Its massive logic, its pure moral- 
ity, its rich and varied learning, its brilliant periods and 
impassioned eloquence, will enable it to hold its place 
among the greatest efforts of American orators. 

I cannot close this sketch without quoting a single 
extract from that wonderful effort. After speaking of 
Rome and her destruction by the barbarians of the 
north, he called the attention of the Senate to the 
dismemberment of Poland by Russia, Austria and 
Prussia, and their subsequent punishment, as follows: 

** Did they remain untouched and incapable of harm? 
Alas ! no, very far from it. Retributive justice must 
fulfill its destiny, too. A very few year spass off," and 
we hear of a new man — a Corsican lieutenant, the self- 
named ** armed soldier of Democracy,'* Napoleon. 
He ravages Austria, covers her land with blood, drives 
the Northern Caesar from his capital, and sleeps in his 
palace. Austria may now remember how her power 
trampled upon Poland. Did she not pay dear, very 
dear, for her California? 

*' Hut has Prussia no atonement to make? You see 
this same Napoleon, the blind instrument of Provi- 
dence, at work there. The thunder of his cannon at 
Jena proclaims the work of retribution for Poland's 
wrongs, and the successors of the great Frederick, the 
drill sergeant of Europe, are seen flying across the 
sandy plain that surrounds the capital, yet glad if they 
may escape captivity or death. 

** But how fares it with the Autocrat of Russia? Is 
he secure in his share of the spoils of Poland? No. 
Suddenly we see six hundred thousand armed men 
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marching to Moscow. Does his Vera Cruz protect him 
now? Far from it. Blood, desolation, slaughter 
spread abroad over the land, and finally the conflagra- 
tion of the old metropolis of Russia closes the retribu- 
tion she must pay for her share in the dismemberment 
of her weak and impotent neighbor. Mr. President, a 
mind more prone to look for the judgment of Heaven 
in the doings of men than mine, cannot fail in this to 
see the Providence of God. When Moscow burned, it 
seemed as if the earth lifted up, that the nations 
might behold the scene. As that mighty sea of fire 
gathered and heaved, and rolled upward, and yet higher 
till the flame licked the stars and fired the whole 
heavens, it did seem as though the God of the nations 
was writing in characters of flame on the foot of the 
throne, that doom which shall fall upon the strong nation, 
which trample with scorn upon the weak. And what 
fortune awaits him, the executor appointed of this work, 
when it was all done ? He, too, conceived the notion 
that his destiny pointed onward to universal dominion. 
•France was too small. Europe, he thought, should 
bow down before him. But as soon as this idea 
took possession of his soul, he too became power- 
less. His terminus must recede too. Right there, while 
he entrusted the humiliation and doubtless meditated 
the subjugation of Russia, he who holds the winds in 
his fist, gathered the snows of the north and blew them 
upon his 600,000 men; they bled, they froze, they 
perished. And now the mighty Napoleon, who had 
resolved on universal dominion, he too is summoned 
to answer for the violation of that ancient law, *'thou 
shalt not covet anything which is thy neighbor's.'* 
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How is the mighty fallen ! He, beneath whose proud 
footsteps Europe trembled, he is now an exile at Elba, 
and now finally a prisoner on the rock of St. Helena, 
and there on a barren island, in an unfrequented sea, 
in the crater of an extinguished volcano, there is the 
death bed of the mighty conquerer. All his annexa- 
tion has come to that ! His last hour is now come, and 
he, the man of destiny, he, who had rocked the world 
as with the throes of an earthquake, is now powerless 
still — even as a beggar so he died. On the wings of a 
tempest that raged with unwonted fury, up to the throne 
of the only power that controlled him while he lived, 
went the fiery soul of that wonderful warrior, another 
witness to the existence of that eternal decree, that they 
who do not rule in righteousness shall perish from the 
earth. He has found *^room" at last. And France, 
she too has found ^*room." Her ^'eagles'* now no longer 
scream along the banks of the Danube, the Po and the 
Borysthenes. They have returned home to their old 
eyrie, between the Alps, the Rhine and the Pyrenees; 
so shall it be with yours. You may carry them to the 
loftiest peaks of the Cordilleras, they may wave with 
indolent triumph in the halls of Montezuma, the armed 
men of Mexico may quail before them, but the weakest 
hand in Mexico uplifted in prayer to the God of justice 
may call down against you a power, in the presence 
of which the iron hearts of your warriors shall be 
turned into ashes." 

Perhaps no one came to realize more fully the vanity 
of human life, and its failure to satisfy the heart of 
man, than Mr. Corwin. For on his pathway had 
waited for the larger part of his days, the applause, 
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affection and flatteries of men. Earthly honors had 
been showered upon him in lavish profusion, and he 
touched the mountain tops of his most ambitious hopes. 
He had been the idol of his people, but he lived to see 
the sunshine of their favor turned into coldness and 
gloom. He saw his riches take to themselves wings 
and fly away. And in his old age he appeared to feel the 
chill of neglect, was restless at what he was pleased to 
call his ^'poverty,'* and in latter days would allude 
to his wasted years and opportunities, and in strains of 
deep and almost mournful lamentation, speak with 
matchless beauty like David or Solomon, upon the 
emptiness of life and its unsatisfying results. 

Mr. Corwin was seized with his last illness at an 
Ohio party in Washington, while surrounded with men 
and women whom he was entertaining with all the 
freshness and interest of his earlier years. His end was 
peaceful and painless. As he lay in his coffin, there 
was a sweetness and grandeur about the contenance that 
was remarkable. Death gave to his face a surpassing 
majesty and dignity. In looking at it one felt that a 
great prophet and mighty man had fallen. But it was a 
face a little child would have loved. 



FRANKLIN T. BACKUS. 



Magazine Western History. 

It is a common reflection that the fame of great lawyers 
is of fleeting duration. Unless elevated to high judicial 
station or made conspicuous by distinguished political 
service, the mere lawyer — no matter how learned or 
accomplished — dies, and the memory of his great deeds 
and eminent services soon fades and is forgotten. The 
man who, with conscientious fidelity, gave his life to 
the duties of his profession, whose shining talents and 
profound attainments were the delight and wonder of 
his brethren, whose life was a model of excellence, 
whose eloquent tongue moved all hearts, who won gol- 
den opinions from his fellowmen, is remembered but 
for a little time after earth takes his ashes into its em 
brace. We recognize the loss of such a man as irrepar- 
able. We know that a pillar in the temple of society 
has fallen. We recall his noble presence, his brilliant 
career, his intellectual triumphs, and we mourn with no 
stinted grief his departure from the living. His fame 
seems secure and a part of our cherished possessions. 
Hut time with its remorseless hand, the world with its 
active business and crowded cares, pushes farther and 
farther out of mind the memory of the dead, and the 
man and his works alike perish and are lost. 

It is only here and there that the memory of a great 
judge survives the generation in which he lived. He 
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may be honored and quoted by his brethren, but by the 
world at large he is forgotten. Not one lawyer in a 
hundred can even nanie the justices of our supreme 
national tribunal since the adoption of the constitution; 
yet they were among the most remarkable men of their 
titnes, distinguished for learning and ability. The 
names of Luther Martin, William Wirt, of Pickney, 
those giants of the bar, whose prodigious gifts were the 
marvel of the age, awaken no pleasing associations to 
the mass of mankind. The splendid services they ren- 
dered, the combats in which they triumphed — these 
men almost worshipped in life, are now substantially 
unknown. The fame for which they strove and dreamed 
has been as transitory as their lives. 

Ohio has had her proportion of great lawyers, and her 
most prominent sons have taken their rewards in the high- 
est honors of the nation. We recall a goodly assembly 
of these men : Justice John McLean, a model of judicial 
dignity and learning ; his noble presence benignant 
countenance and gracious manners won for him the 
regard of all who came within his influence. There 
was Thomas Ewing, towering above all his fellows in 
height, breadth and intellectual power, the undisputed 
head of the legal profession in our state. To him all 
knowledge was an open book, and his stores of infor- 
mation were always at command. The massive grandeur 
of his presence impressed all who saw or heard of him. 
In youth, the athlete who had no peer ; in age, the 
Nestor who had no rival. Here was Corwin, that 
genius whose silver tongue, unrivaled powers as an 
orator and statesman, made him the idol of the people. 
Who ever saw this swarthy, black-browed, deep-chested. 
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wonderful man, this child of comedy and tragedy, can 
forget his presence, alike irresistible at the bar, in con- 
gress, on the stump, or m private station. Who that 
recalls the marvelous popularity of this man, the ver- 
satility of his talents, the hold he had upon the hearts 
of the people, will believe that the fame of Corwin is 
but a tale that is told. 

Here was the grand and graceful person of Henry 
Stanbery, tall as a cedar, dignified, courteous in manner, 
a face remarkable for refinement and manly beauty. 
Fewer lawyers ever had greater wealth of legal knowledge, 
and his talents carried him to the highest official rewards 
of his profession. From Lancaster came Hocking H. 
Hunter, a pattern of judicial integrity, beloved and 
honored by all who knew him for his abilities and virtues. 
From Cincinnati, Judge Walker, Judge Storerand Sal- 
mon P. Chase, who closed his useful and great career 
as chief-justice of the United States. 

It would involve a sketch far beyond the limits of 
this article to even name the distinguished lawyers of 
Ohio, the judges of the supreme court, and especially 
those eminent men who, in the early history of the 
state, were so widely influential in molding public sen- 
timent for good, making the practice of the law a 
grand and exalted calling. 

The * 'Reserve," within our recollection, had its share 
of goodly sons. The prudent, sagacious Lane ; Wood, 
long rhief-justice of the state — known as the tall **Cuy- 
ahoga chief" — though a man of moderate learning and 
imperfect education, he was a useful judge and 
greatly beloved by his fellow men ; Wade, with his 
downright speech and personal force ; Giddings, the 
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old man eloquent with silver hair and hatred of oppres- 
sion ; Peter Hitchcock, one of the soundest and most 
modest of lawyers; and Reuben Hitchcock, his son, 
distinguished as a ripe jurist and Christian gentleman ; 
Joseph M. Root, long a member of congress, with his 
keen wit and never-ending humor ; Rufus P. Spalding, who 
still at the age of eighty-six, survives, with his remarka- 
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ble faculties in unusual preservation ; Elisha Whittlesey, 
afterwards to obtain a national fame for great national 
service — all these and more we remember with pride 
and satisfaction. 

The members of the bar of Cuyahoga, at the time 
Mr. Backus came to Cleveland, held high rank with 
their brethren throughout the state. It is only neces- 
sary to name Sherlock J. Andrews, Moses Kelly, 
Horace Foote, Charles Stetson, Harvey Rice, Samuel 
Starkweather, Samuel B. Prentiss, Samuel Williamson, 
Henry B. Payne and Thomas Bolton, to realize how 
strong was the intellectual and moral force of the 
Cleveland bar. These men, with many others worthy 
to be named with them, were for nearly forty years 
leaders in the profession. They were men of liberal 
education, careful training, great industry, and remark- 
able in any age for talents and varied learning. They 
all won high distinction as lawyers and citizens. 

It was in 1836 that Mr. Franklin T. Backus came to 
Cleveland and began the study of law. He brought 
his fortune with him in a fine manly person, a most 
engaging contenance,. an iron constitution, a clear, 
discriminating mind, ambition for success, persistent 
industry, a stainless character, the best education Vale 
college could give, inflexible honesty, which, through 
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a long and active life was never questioned, and talents 
of superior order. He was born in Lee, Berkshire 
county Massachusetts, May fith, 1813. While Mr. 
Backus was quite young his father removed to Lansing, 
New York, where he soon died, leaving the widow and 
several children with but scanty means for support. 
His parents were of the Puritan race, and young Backus 
was carefully trained in the religious faith of his ances- 
tors. He early took upon himself the hardy labors of 
the farm that he might aid his mother in her necessities, 
and he often spoke of this period of his life when he 
laid the foundation of that vigorous constitution, which 
in after years enabled him to bear the severest mental 
toil wilh endurance that seemed to know no limit. 
But as the youth grew towards manhood his early de- 
sire for knowledge became the mastering passion of his 
life, and he determined to acquire a thorough classical 
education. In a comparative brief period he fitted himself 
for the junior year and entered this class in Yale col- 
lege, after a careful examination, in 1834. He grad- 
uated two years afterwards with so much distinction 
that he was at once tendered the position of assistant^ 
professor of mathematics in that institution. 

For a time after his arrival in Cleveland, Mr. Backus 
supported himself by teaching a classical school, and 
soon afterward entered himself law student in the office 
of Bolton & Kelly. He was called to the bar in 1839, 
and almost at once attracted the attention of the public, 
and entered upon that successful practice which became 
larger and wider until the close of his useful, honorable 
life. In 1841 he was elected prosecuting attorney of 
the county, was re-elected and served with special 
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ability, gaining the esteem of the public and the bar. 
In 1846 he was elected a Whig member of the Ohio 
house of representatives. In 1848 he was elected to 
the State Senate, where his unusual talents, force of 
character and fitness for the position, made him promi- 
nently named as a suitable candidate for the senate of 
the United States. He was afterwards nominated, both 
for member of congress and judge of the supreme court 
of Ohio, by the Republican party, and failed only of 
election because of non-success of his party in those 
years. In 1840 he made a law partnership with Hon. 
J. P. Bishop, which continued fifteen years. On the 
election of the latter to the bench, Mr. Backus became 
the partner of Judge Rufus P. Ranney, the eminent 
lawyer and jurist, and the firm of Ranney, Backus & 
Noble became widely known and respected as any in the 
state. Afterward he was a partner of Mr. Estep and 
continued in this relation to the time of his death. The 
high standing Mr. Backus held in esteem of the people 
as a lawyer, was indicated by his being chosen once by 
the Whig party, and once by the Republican party as a 
candidate for supreme judge. In 1861 he was appointed 
by Governor Dennison, a delegate to the peace confer- 
ence, which met at Washington on the fourth of Febru- 
ary. His associates were Salmon P. Chase, Thomas 
Kwing, William Grosbeck, Reuben Hitchcock, V. B. 
Horton and Christopher P. Wolcott, the latter being 
appointed to take the place of John C. Wright, who 
died soon after reaching Washington. In 1864 Mr. 
Backus, who for years had been a distinguished leader 
of the Republican party, became dissatisfied with the 
administration in regard to the management of the 
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war, and greatly to the distress of his immediate 
friends, gave his support to General McClellan for the 
Presidency. In 1866 he was one of the delegates to the 
National convention at Philadelphia to form a new 
party. In 1868 he was the nominee of the Democratic 
party for congress in the Quyahoga district, but was of 
course defeated. Perhaps no higher tribute can be paid 
to the memory of Mr. Backus, and prove the genuine 
respect all men had for his integrity of personal character 
and pure life, than the fact that while Mr. Backus 
changed his political associates, and gave his great influ- 
ence to the party he so long had opposed ; and at a 
time when party spirit was most bitter ever known in 
modern times, no man was found to doubt his absolute 
good faith in pursuing the line he regarded as right, and 
that he was acting from the most conscientious sense of 
duty and honor. 

It was evident from the time Mr. Backus came to the 
bar that he was destined to achieve success and distinc- 
tion. He was a man of warm generous impulses, of 
pleasing address, (juiet, unostentatious manners, perse- 
vering application, a man who could wait as well as 
work. He had an ardent love for his profession, a mind 
trained to close, patient study and profound reflection. 
His industry was tireless. He was not a genius, and 
leaned for success on none of the arts or tricks by 
which popular applause is sometimes gained ; but slowly, 
logically, with methodical labor and painstaking dili- 
gence, pushed himself to the very front rank of the bar 
of Ohio. The firmness of his character, love of truth, 
rigid honesty, and the trust all men had in the purity 
of his life, gave his vast influence with court juries. 
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The cause of his client was a solemn trust. He gave to 
it all he had of learning, influence and power. Neither 
his health, comfort, nor convenience was allowed to 
interfere with what he regarded as his first duty. 
Courteous, genial and kindly at the bar, treating his 
brethren with unaffected friendship of manner ; yet, if 
he felt his client was unjustly treated by bench or 
lawyer, the sleeping lion was aroused on the instant. 
At once the quiet, modest man bristled at all points, 
like a warrior ready for battle; and his weapons of 
offense and defense were ready at the moment. In the 
preparation of his case nothing escaped his scrutiny. 
The law and facts were fully known to him. If he 
lacked the faculty of brevity and conciseness in his 
argument, he never left his case until he had demon- 
strated every point, answered as far as possible every 
objection. When he concluded an argument the whole 
field had been actually explored. The Judge had been 
told the law, the jury the evidence and the facts. Over 
juries he had great influence, not because he was 
brilliant, magnetic or eloquent, but from the confidence 
they placed in the integrity of the man. They thought 
his love of justice was subordinate to his desire for 
success, that he tried to do right, that he never sought 
to gain his causes by practicing in any manner deceit 
or art, but always appealed to their sense of justice and 
fair-dealing. Juries are often carried away by the 
charms of a silver tongue, but the great success Mr. 
Backus achieved as a jury lawyer came from his sound 
sense, patient study, real candor, a belief in the worth 
of the man, his powers of persuasion, indomitable will 
and exhaustive knowledge of the subject before him. 
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No man could look at Mr. Backus for a moment 
without realizing that he was a man of great natural 
intellectual powers. But he owed all his success in life 
to honest industry and hard work. His memory was 
tenacious, and in after years the stores of knowledge he 
had acquired as a student became a mine of useful 
wealth. That which he knew, he knew thoroughly. He 
was wise in all departments of the law, and as a safe, 
prudent, sound counselor he had no superior. All 
classes of society trusted him alike. As Judge Ranney 
said of him : **He was more resorted to for advice in 
important matters than any other member of the bar in 
Cleveland." For many years he had the most lucrative 
and extensive practice in the county. In the latter 
years of his life he was the leading lawyer in all special 
matters where the vast interests of railroads were con- 
cerned, and he had much to do in fixing the principles 
of the law, which have since governed the courts in our 
state in regard to these great corporations. 

Those who attended the trial, many years ago, of 
Brooks, who was prosecuted for murder, for placing 
obstructions upon a railroad track, whereby a train was 
wrecked and persons killed, and heard Mr. Backus, in 
his remarkable speech, sum up the law and the facts 
against the prisoner, felt that a master of the criminal 
law was addressing the jury. As he welded with invin- 
cible logic the links in the chain of guilt around the 
prisoner ; as he took circumstance after circumstance, 
slight and delicate in themselves alone, fitting them 
together with the highest skill and mathematical certainty, 
there was a feeling all over the court room that the 
doom of the prisoner was fixed as fate. The judge was 
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deeply moved and profoundly interested. The jury 
scarcely stirred, so absorbed was their attention. As 
th^ waning day brought almost twilight gloom into the 
court room, as the crowded audience listened with pain- 
ful silence to every word that was spoken, as Mr. 
Backus, solemn, earnest, in the prime of his vigorous 
powers, crushed \he herpes of the prisoner, darkness did 
indeed seem to settle upon the miserable man, and the 
hope he had relied on — that no eye had seen his crime 
and no confidant shared his guilt — faded away, and he 
saw the awful doom of the outcast and murderer to be 
his own. The jury found the defendant guilty of 
murder in the second degree, and he was sentenced to 
imprisonment for life. He lived to extreme old age, a 
solitary, aimless, hopeless being, dying years after Mr. 
Backus had been buried from our sight. This trial gave 
Mr. Backus special distinction. His* wonderful knowl- 
edge of the minutest facts, his familiarity with all the 
criminal law applicable to the case, and the evidence, 
the ability he displayed in tracing the motives, the con- 
duct and the thousand little circumstances that went to 
make the guilt of the prisoner, won for him deserved 
commendation. 

Perhaps never in the history of our courts did an 
advocate have so grand an opportunity of displaying 
those high qualities of mind and heart as did Mr. Backus 
in the trial of the Oberlin rescuers. The slave law then 
dominated the Republic, and the courts of the United 
States were specially active in obeying its demands, in 
these cases the government was pushing with all its 
mighty power the prosecution of the prisoners, and had 
given orders to secure their conviction by all means 
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known to the law. These Oberlin prisoners were not 
of the criminal class — they were men patriotic, educated, 
humane. They had assisted a panting fugitive to escape 
his pursuers, and their crime was to be punished with 
the penalties of the law. We can do no better than to 
quote from an article written some years ago by the 
present writer, in regard to these trials - 

I well remember when the Oberlin rescue cases were on trial, and 
the attempt was made by the government to try all the prisoners 
before the same jury that had just convicted one of the defendants. 
Then to me Mr. Backus displayed those high qualities of the lawyer 
and advocate which made the celebrated lawyers of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries the idols of a downtrodden populace. In 
these days we can scarcely understand the courage necessary in an 
advocate, who was resisting being crushed, and opposed by all the 
power of a great and mighty government. But Mr. Backus was 
equal to the occasion. No more could judge, or marshal, or prose- 
cutor shake the firmness of that iron-hearted man than kingly power 
could overwhelm and silence the noble Brougham, when before the 
parliament of Great Britain he defended, with consummate skill, 
learning, firmness and ability, the cause of the unfortunate and 
deeply injured Queen Caroline of England. There he stood, in the 
prime and vigor of his splendid manhood, almost single handed, 
fearless and undismayed — inspiring courage in the weakest heart and 
making the government tremble for the success of its prosecution. 
But though profoundly moved, he was courteous and self-posessed, 
betraying great discretion and circumspection, and finally compell- 
ing the court to give a new jury and the semblance of a fair trial to 
the parties. 

Perhaps the most striking feature in the character of 
Mr. Backus was the moral courage of the man — the 
firmness at all times and under all circumstances to act 
as his convictions of right and duty urged him. He 
was eminently conservative, and bred as a lawyer ; he 
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held **the constitution and the laws, made in pursuance 
thereof*' as his chart and compass. Hence in the early 
anti -slavery struggles he had no sympathy with those 
who ignored the constitution, and denounced obedience 
to it. His sympathy was with the slave, his humanity 
was deeply touched by his sufferings, but he could not 
deliberately trample under foot what he believed to be 
the lawful rights of the slave owners, not even to achieve 
the highest good. Hence came differences of opinion 
with the political party he had so long served, and the 
severing of almost fraternal ties that had so long bound 
him to his political associates. But if he felt he was 
right, neither the applause nor the frowns of men, his 
dearest interests, his personal happiness, nor ambition's 
hopes were allowed to stand for a moment in the way 
of duty. He was of that class of men who in early days 
preferred the block and the executioner to the sacrifice 
of principle and dearest convictions. He was outspoken 
in his views of duty — despised all dissimulation, but no 
more loyal heart or sincere lover of his country ever 
lived or died. 

The hearty, cordial, upright nature of the man had 
made him widely honored and beloved in the city where 
he was best known. Confidence was given him as a 
matter of course, and his faithfulness and sincerity were 
never doubted. His word and bond were alike inviola- 
ble. There was something grand in the quiet, unob- 
trusive way he won regard and esteem of his fellowmen. 
Simple in all his habits, caring nothing for wealth as a 
means of personal gratification or display, doing good 
with a lavish but unseen hand, devoted to his friends, 
free from guile, and always ready to assist the young 
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and deserving, he had become, at the time of his death, 
a central figure in the community, and his death was 
regarded as a great public as well as private calamity. 
In 1842 Mr. Backus was married to Miss Lucy 
Mygatt, daughter of the late George Mygatt. Into the 
home circle, so shattered and destroyed by his early 
and untimely death, we will not attempt to penetrate. 
It is enough to say, that his sweet and tender nature 
bloomed in new beauty by his own fireside. There in 
the peace of domestic life he found his truest and high- 
est happiness, and the richness of his nature, his cul- 
tivated intellect, delight in ministering to the happiness 
of others, made him the idol of the household. His 
belief in the Christian religion was clear and unclouded 
and his life testified to the soundness of his faith. He 
bore, with unfaltering patience his last painful illness, 
and on the fourteenth day of May, 1870, he departed 
this life, mourned as few are mourned, crowned with 
affection of all who knew him. 

"God's finger touched him and he slept." 



ELIHU BURRITT. 



This eminent scholar, author and philanthropist died 
at New Britain Connecticut, on Thursday March 6th. 
He was born at New Britain, December 8th, 1810. 
For some time he has been in feeble health, and his 
friends feared it was impossible for him to recover. He 
was familiarly known to the country as the *' learned 
blacksmith,*' and his books, ^' Sparks from the Anvil,'* 
*' Olive Leaves," ''Things at Home and Abroad," as 
well as his lectures and essays, are found at every 
fireside. His father was a shoemaker, a poor man, and 
unable to give his children the advantages of education, 
yet two of his sons achieved great distinction, and died 
widely known and honored in the world of literature 
and science. At sixteen years of age, on the death of 
his father, Mr. Burritt was apprenticed to a blacksmith, 
where he was thoroughly trained in all the details of his 
trade. His love of knowledge was keen and absorbing, 
and he devoted every moment he could spare from the 
forge to conscientious study. At the age of twenty-one 
he had acquired a sound knowledge of English litera- 
ture, when he removed to Worcester, where he found 
an excellent public library, and began the study of 
mathematics and the languages. His capacity for 
labor was enormous and his frame that of a giant. It 
was no uncommon thing for him to stand ten hours at 
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the forge, and then during the remaining part of the 
day give eight and ten hours to study. In this way he 
mastered the Greek, Latin, Hebrew and Spanish 
languages. He afterward studied French, German, 
Italian and Spanish under native teachers, and learned 
Portugese, Flemish, Danish, Swedish, Norwegian, Ice- 
landic, Welsh, Gaelic and Russian, and spoke them 
fluently. On a visit at the house of the writer we heard 
him repeat the Lord's Prayer in seventeen different 
languages. He could read or speak fifty-two different 
tongues, and at the time of his death was probably the 
most accomplished linguist in the world. 

After acquiring a thorough education, he threw him- 
self with ardor into the cause of anti-slavery and 
temperance, and attracted great attention by his earnest- 
ness, eloquence and ability. He published for many 
years a paper at Worcester, known as the Christian 
Citizen, a paper devoted to reforms, opposition to wars 
between nations, and the establishment of a league of 
** Universal Brotherhood." In 1846 he went to 
England, traveling extensively upon the continent, and 
in 1848 published in London his ** Sparks from the 
Anvil." He was warmly received in England and 
treated everywhere with unusual distinction. In 1856 
he visited Great Britain for the purpose of advancing 
his plans for a Peace l^eague, and labored with great 
zeal to induce the nations of Europe to enroll them- 
selves as members of the order. He also worked for 
many years to promote a systematic emigration from 
England and Scotland to the United States, and spent 
years of labor in an effort to establish penny postage 
upon the ocean. He was an early friend of the anti- 
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slavery cause, and spoke and wrote fearlessly in its favor. 
He was among the most devoted friends of the laboring 
men, and foremost in every effort made to advance their 
interests. 

For nearly twenty-five years he lived in England, and 
for a time was Consul of the United States at Birming- 
ham. During nearly all that period he was the honored 
guest of many of the most distinguished men of that 
country. With all the details of English home life he 
was familiar, from the palace to the cottage. He was 
the especial friend of the Quakers, and they lavished 
upon him every hospitality. A few years ago he 
returned to this country, with health impaired by his 
extraordinary labors, and excepting now and then a 
contribution to the New York Tribune, or some 
periodical, has engaged but little in literary labor. His 
tall form had become bowed with time and study, and 
his once grand and powerful chest had become thin and 
shrunken. He regarded his life-work as completed, and 
with Christian courage and fortitude calmly waited for 
the end. 

In personal character Mr. Burritt was the most 
modest, retiring and amiable of men. His noble face 
fairly beamed with benevolence and kindly expression. 
Generous to a fault, he gave away of his substance as 
rapidly as it was accumulated. His great object in life 
was to benefit his race and advance the interests of 
humanity. He was emphatically the friend of the 
people, trusted them, and they loved and honored him. 
He would walk for weeks over the foreign countries he 
visited, always with kindly and hopeful words for all 
with whom he came in contact. Speaking the language 
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of every people, he was at home in every clime and a 
welcome visitor wherever he sought companionship and 
friends. His disposition was confiding and affectionate, 
and in the circle of his immediate friends and relatives 
was venerated and beloved. His character was stainless, 
and the purity of his life was scarcely ruffled by a fault. 
His brother, Mr. E. H. Burritt, graduated at Yale 
College and became widely known as the author of the 
Geography of the Heavens. After completing this work 
he removed to Georgia, where he became the editor of 
a newspaper, but being suspected of anti-slavery senti- 
ments, his press and establishment were destroyed by the 
mob and he and his family compelled to leave the state. 
— Herald^ March 8, iS^g. 



Rev, Charles Terry Collins. 



I have been asked by your society to say a few words 
on behalf of the citizens of Cleveland, relative to the 
great loss they have sustained in the death of Mr. 
Collins. Scarcely a day passes that we are not called 
upon to mourn the loss of some friend or acquaintance. 
The funeral procession with its train of weeping mourn- 
ers is a constant reminder of the brevity, uncertainty 
and vanity of human life. The sun never shines, that 
does not look down upon the living burying their dead. 
The aged patriarch going home, gathered like a shock 
of corn fully ripe, the statesman fallen in the midst of 
his glory and renown, the young man taken in the 
spring time of life, stricken in the prime of ambitious 
hopes, on the threshold of manly duties, the maiden in 
the bloom of her beauty, the wife and mother in the 
meridian of her usefulness and happiness, the child 
before the cares and trials of life have dimmed the 
joyous brightness of its eyes, or spoiled the spotless 
purity of its nature — all are carried away by remorseless 
death, and we see them no more. We live in a world 
of desolated homes, shattered households, and disap- 
pointed affections. There is a vacant chair in every 
family circle, an aching void in every heart. One by 
one we lay our treasures in the warm and quiet earth, to 
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sleep the dreamless sleep. It is a melancholy truth, 
that the burying ground at last is the only permanent 
home of the race. 

In the case of Mr. Collins, our, citizens mourn with 
you the loss of a useful, noble life. Sbdety, like the 
church, appreciates honors and needs, courageous, 
educated, unselfish men. When the soldier at the head 
of his regiment dies fighting for his country — when a 
Florence Nightingale leaves home, luxury, and the joys 
of life, to watch over the bedside of the sick and the 
dying, when the heroic man volunteers to tend the 
couch of infected disease, and falls a victim to his lofty 
sense of duty and humanity, when men dedicate them- 
selves to the service of mankind, relieving their trials, 
softening their sorrows, alleviating pain, poverty, want, 
wretchedness, ignorance, the world at large awards 
them the highest respect and admiration. The world 
has always time to honor its true heroes and benefactors. 

We know that one star differs from another in glory. 
That to one man is given one talent, to another two 
talents, to another five. The unimportant star shines 
only to the extent of its power, and is not in fault if it 
fails of the brilliancy of Jupiter or Orion. Nor is the 
man with one talent expected to do the work of him 
with five. All we have to remember, is that a time will 
come to every man when he must answer the question, 
**What have you done with your talent?*' And we are 
so constituted that society recognizes the fact, and acts 
upon it, that he who uses his talents most wisely, who 
does his utmost for the cause of God and humanity, is 
worthy of the largest measure of happiness, and wins 
the highest respect and sincerest love of his fellow men. 
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However indifferent the world may appear, I am satisfied 
it believes moral excellence to be the highest dignity of 
man ; that the noblest manhood is Christian manhood. 
The citizen who measures his daily life by the golden 
rule, who with singleness of purpose, unwavering con- 
stancy, strives to serve God and his fellow men, whose 
straightforward integrity is never questioned, and whose 
life is without guile, — such a man is trusted just in 
proportion as he is known. It goes without saying, 
that he is the best citizen, the safest husband, the 
kindest father, the most valued friend. **A tree is 
known by its fruits. Men do not gather grapes of 
thorns, or figs of thistles." 

There is a dignity and worth in real Christianity, that 
compels the respect of men. For more than two 
hundred and fifty years a class of men have scoffed and 
ridiculed the pecularities and weakness of the Puritans. 
Yet during all that time the fame of the latter have been 
growing brighter and brighter, and they have never 
failed to receive even from the scoffer reverence and 
genuine regard. It is no more possible to sneer out of 
existence the memory of Elder Brewster, of Winslow, of 
Carver, of Standish, and their heroic associates, than to 
blind the sun in the heavens. As long as the English 
tongue is spoken, as long as America has a place among 
nations, the precious, affecting, sublime story of the 
Puritans of New England, will never fail to win the 
homage of mankind. 

It is quite the fashion in some quarters, to joke and 
scoff at the Bible. Science may ridicule its pretensions, 
and eloquent lips bring its old fashioned ideas of right 
into contempt, yet every intelligent man must admit, 
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that Bible civilization as taught in the New Testament 
is the only one worth preserving. That in every land 
where this civilization obtains, the people enjoy the 
most rational liberty, highest culture, the grandest 
prosperity. These are the lands of the happiest homes, 
of woman's refining influence, and the purest enjoy- 
ments. It was Bible principle that built the school- 
houses, the churches, the colleges, the hospitals, and it 
is Christian men who have been the good Samaritans of 
society, to whom the world owes its largest debt of 
gratitude, and not to the infidel and unbeliever. We 
must admit that the men who hold the sublime truths 
of the gospel as vital and controlling forces in their 
lives, are the men in our own midst, whom in our 
hearts we delight to honor. 

Mr. Collins had solemnly dedicated his life to the 
service of the gospel. To so live, that his example 
should illustrate his belief, was his honest, faithful 
effort. And because he did live a life of almost spotless 
excellence, of stainless honesty, absolute unselfishness, 
moral courage, and devotion to the cause of humanity, 
he won and kept the sincere respect, and confidence of 
this community. We saw in him a man true to his 
convictions, one in whom the faith in which he was 
nurtured illuminated his life. We saw in him a man of 
broad and catholic charity, who had kept the freshness 
and beauty of childhood about him, and whose daily 
duty it was to strive to make men wiser and better for 
his presence. To instruct, elevate and purify, was his 
mission. In all modesty, unselfishness and meekness, 
he went about doing good. Whatever his errand of 
mercy, he carried with him his character as a citizen, 
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and minister of Christ. His duties as a citizen never 
came in conflict with his duties as a preacher. He 
carried his profession everywhere, and it wrapped him 
round like a mantle. But there were no chilling airs, or 
cold winds of doctrine about him. He never gave 
thanks like the Pharisee, **That he was not as other 
men,** but loved to feel that he was a part of humanity, 
with all its weaknesses, with ambitions, affections, 
sympathies and needs like all his fellows. As a teacher, 
how far away he was from egotism or pride I How far 
from all pretensions ! How gentle and tender with the 
erring ! How brave and fearless for the right ! Truth, 
benevolence, trust in God, were the moving forces of 
his life. 

With Mr. Collins, religion was a reality, and it filled 
his heart with glowing love for mankind. There was 
always about him an atmosphere of purity and sincerity, 
that was as natural to him as perfume to the violet or 
the rose. Man saw and felt it. The man crept into 
our hearts, and brought with him a welcome we could 
scarcely define. In his death the poor have lost a 
friend, education a teacher, the church a beloved leader, 
the college a support, society an honored member, the 
Christian world a bright example to cherish and imitate. 

We say his loss is a strange providence. To your 
eyes and mine, yes ; to Omnipotence, no. Perhaps he 
might have lived to drag out a weary life with broken 
health. It might have been that his strong, cheerful, 
hopeful spirit, and bright intelligence, would have been 
destroyed by bodily disease, and the glorious manhood 
become a victim to decay, and he at last a subject of 
compassion and pity. We cannot tell. What we do 
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know, is that his life work was well done. That he 
could say with Paul, **I have fought a good fight, I 
have finished my course. 1 have kept the faith.'* He 
has not lived or died in vain, though he left us in the 
noon-day splendor of his power and usefulness. 

We can surely believe that with our friend all is well. 
That he is safe at home. The message came for him 
when least expected. We can shut our eyes, and almost 
like blind Milton, "hear the chariot wheels" that bore 
the heavenly messenger. And we can only say like 
Elisha on the plains of the Jordan, as he saw Elijah 
taken from his side, and carried out of his sight : ** My 
father ! My father ! the chariot of Israel, and the 
-horsemen thereof !" — Leader, December ^ iS8j, 



D. W. MIDDLETON.ESQ. 



The telegraph brings the news of the death of Mr. D. 
W. Middleton of Washington, so widely known to the 
prominent members of the Bar, as Clerk of the Supreme 
Court of the United States. . For about fifty years Mr. 
Middleton had been actively engaged with the court, 
and his knowledge of the judges and its prominent 
lawyers was greater than that of any living man. Chief 
Justice Marshall was his friend, and he knew intimately 
Pinkney, Wirt, Webster, Clay, Benton, and others 
whose names are closely identified with the history of 
that distinguished tribunal. He knew Bushrod Wash- 
ington the nephew of President Washington, and the 
devisee of Mount Vernon. He had touched the hands 
of nearly all the Presidents of the United States. He 
had seen John Adams and Thomas Jefferson, and knew 
a large number of the earlier statesmen of the Republic, 
whose names are household words with all people. His 
private life was spotless, and his personal traits of 
character attractive and amiable, he was beloved by all 
who knew him. The judges had absolute confidence in 
his integrity, and trusted him with the secrets of the 
court as implicitly as they did each other. He had no 
ambition for public service other than that of the court, 
and would not have exchanged his place for any position 
under the Government. With the lawyers over the 
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country he was a universal favorite, and his office was 
the daily resort of the most eminent men of the pro- 
fession. He had a vast fund of information regarding 
the court and the members of its Bar, and it is greatly 
to be regretted that he could not have placed his 
recollections of the lawyers and judges of the Supreme 
Court in some permanent shape, that posterity might 
have the advantage of his experience and remarkable 
personal knowledge. For nearly sixty years he had 
lived daily under the dome of the Capitol: In that 
time he had seen Presidents, Judges, Senators, Mem- 
bers of Congress, Cabinet Officers, Military Heroes, 
pass in endless procession before him. Presidents 
were inaugurated, served their terms of office, lived 
through a brief period of power and greatness, filled for 
a little time the thought and minds of men, passed 
away, and became almost entirely forgotten. Cabinet 
Ministers were appointed, their wives and daughters 
were the idols of social life, sunned themselves for a 
few years in the splendors of gay and fashionable 
dissipation, flourished in rich glories like flowers of the 
field, then disappeared, and were heard of no more. 
Senators were elected, became popular heroes, their 
fame and eloquence filled the land, and mankind did 
homage to their talents, learning, and services. They 
filled their hour upon the stage, new actors took their 
places, and almost their very names perished from the 
memories of men. Members of Congress, ambitious, 
scholarly, patriotic, appeared yearly at Washington, 
served their people with fidelity and devotion, lost their 
seats, died and were forgotten. The great army of 
lawyers, men most eminent for learning, distinguished 
talents, profound attainments, and lofty eloquence, 
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brought their brightest treasures of wit, logic, and 
stores of legal knowledge to lay before the Court, made 
for a time their names pre-eminent in the world of 
law and oratory, won great triumphs, died and were 
known no more. Even the Court itself, the most 
permanent branch of our Government, changed its 
Judges three times during the last fifty years. 

Mr. Middleton was a most interesting companion, 
and whqn questioned would always relate some perti- 
nent recollections of the famous men he had known. 
He thought Webster, Pinkney, and Wirt, the greatest 
lawyers within his day. Pinkney, at one time, he said, 
had no rival at the Bar. He was profoundly learned, 
ambitiouS) haughty, and unsparing in labor. He was a 
perfect master of the English language, had a rare 
command of the most felicitous words, always enriched 
his argument with rhetorical and beautiful expressions 
and was indeed a model for imitation. He was scrupu- 
lously neat in dress, generally appeared at Court in 
high-top boots, breeches, silk stockings, ruffled shirt, 
and looked like a courtier of the Reign of Charles the 
Second. He was always accompanied to the door of 
the Court by his black slave, a servant devoted to his 
master. Here Pinkney would deliver to him his cloak, 
hat and cane, and with white or lavender kid gloves 
upon his hands enter the Court-Room and bow with 
courtly dignity to the members of the Bench. He 
spoke with great clearness and force, sometimes rushing 
along with a violence of declamation that appeared 
irresistible, carrying for the time Court and spectators 
by the force of his genius. He never acknowledged a 
rival until Daniel Webster appeared at the Bar of the 
Court. For a long time he refused to acknowledge 
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him as his equal, but at last was reluctantly compelled 
to admit that Mr. Webster was in every respect his peer 
as a lawyer and statesman. 

Few saw more of the vanity of ambition of life than Mr. 
Middleton. He had watched popular idols for a time 
revelling in the golden showers of the people's favor, 
live neglected and die forgotten. He had from his 
quiet resting-place, watched armies of great men file 
before him. He realized how temporary and transient 
was all human fame. To-day a Nation's favorite ruled 
the hour, and intoxicated with triumph, seemed to have 
reached the pinnacle of prosperity. To-morrow, like 
the flowers of the field he vanished and was seen no 
more. As a philosopher and Christian, he saw the 
public rulers of our Government as in a kaleidoscope, 
constantly changing. ''Passing away," was written 
upon the foreheads of all men. Nothing human was 
stable, nothing secure. He acknowledged the truth of 
Holy Writ, '*the grass withereth, the flowers fadeth, but 
the word of the Lord endureth forever." He lived to 
realize fully the fact, that men die, principles only 
survive. 

The death of Mr. Middleton will be regarded by every 
member of the Court as a personal bereavement. For 
years he had been a great sufferer from rheumatic gout, 
which he bore with manly patience and fortitude. His 
disposition was amiable, his character stainless, his 
impulses generous, his life so free from guile or faults 
of any kind that we can truly say of him, that he was 
always fit for earth and ripe for Heaven. — Herald^ 
April ^^o, iH^o, 



How Soon We Are Forgotten. 



The Louisville- Courier yournal copies a portion of 
our article, published a few days since, upon the Senate 
of the United States, and the changes that had taken 
place in that body during the last twenty years, and 
makes some pregnant reflections upon the ephemeral 
character of political fame in this country. How few, 
it says, remember John Forsyth, of Georgia, one of the 
most gifted eloquent men ever in the Senate of the 
United States ; William C. Preston, of South Carolina ; 
William T. Barry, of Kentucky; Felix Grundy, of 
Tennessee, eminent for his legal knowledge and great 
eloquence at the Bar and in Congress ; General Sam. 
Smith, of Maryland, who for thirty-nine years was a 
member of Congress ; or Nathaniel Macon, of North 
Carolina, thirty-seven years in Congress, Speaker of the 
House, President pro tem. of the Senate, President of 
the Constitutional Convention of his own State, dying 
as late as 1837. Yet we presume a large number of our 
intelligent readers have scarcely heard a word concern- 
ing these gentlemen, once holding so important positions 
in the history of the Republic. 

The list of American • lawyers, jurists and statesmen 
who were distinguished in their day for talents, learning 
and valuable public service, and whose very names have 
faded from, the minds of our people, would fill a closely 
printed column of this paper. Who but a few lawyers 
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and careful readers remember anything of William 
Pinkney, of Maryland ? Yet he died as late as 1822. 
During his life he stood at the head of the Bar of the 
United States, and his splendid talents, vast learning 
and magnificent oratory made him one of the most 
conspicuous men of his age. A member of the conven- 
tion which framed the Federal Constitution, a member 
of Congress, Commissioner to England for eight years, 
Minister to England, Attorney General of the United 
States, Minister to Russia, and member of the Senate, 
he filled and adorned these high stations so as to satisfy 
his admiring countrymen. In the Supreme Court of 
the Nation he stood without a rival, and Webster 
speaks of him as the mightiest lawyer of his time. Yet 
the fame he so justly acquired seems buried with 
him in the tomb. Who recalls the history of 
Honest John Davis, of Massachusetts, a man who, 
during his life, was honored and beloved, and walked 
at will among the mountain ranges of power? Ten 
years in Congress, four years Governor of his State, 
fourteen years a Senator of the United States ! Take 
the two most brilliant orators of modern times, Rufus 
Choate, of Massachusetts, and Thomas Corwin, of Ohio. 
How rapidly does the public forget their wonderful 
talents and eloquence. As death stilled the magic of 
their tongues and buried them out of sight, so is their 
once great fame, with which a Nation rung, slowly 
dying and the memory of it passing away. How few 
think of Governor Marcy, of Edward Everett, Caleb 
Cushing or Roger B. Taney. Yet the grass has scarcely 
had time to grow over their graves. But they were 
among the most learned, gifted, useful men that have 
lived during the century. 
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Take the great ofifices of the Government, the places 
in the Cabinet for which men eagerly strive and which 
are regarded as among the highest rewards of a states- 
man's ambition. Does anybody remember the men who 
filled these high places, from Washington to Hayes ? 
Surely the names of these distinguished citizens, compris- 
ing as they do a portion of the very flower of the human 
race, should be remembered like household words. But if 
we were to print in large letters the list of Secretaries 
of State, Treasury, War, Navy, Postmaster Generals 
and Attorney Generals from 1789 to the present day, 
the larger part of the long catalogue would scarcely 
awaken the interest of a reader. The men, their history 
and their works, are substantially forgotten. 

It would be natural that the former Justices of the 
Supreme Court should be remembered by the public, as 
these gentlemen hold their offices for life, and their 
decisions often affect the gravest interest of the 
entire Nation. Some of the Judges were men of the 
loftiest character, profound learning, and overshadowing 
ability. Yet few except the members of the Bar, can 
give the names of a dozen men who occupied the bench 
of the Supreme Court twenty years and more ago. The 
names of William Gushing, James Wilson, John 'Blair, 
Robert H. Harrison, Thomas Johnson, William Patter- 
son, Alfred Moore, William Johnson, Thomas Todd, 
Smith Thompson, Robert Trimble, awaken no associa- 
tions in the public mind. They are dead, and *'the 
dead know not anything, neither have they any more a 
reward, for the memory of them is forgotten.*' 

Jefferson in his play of Rip Van Winkle often moves 
his audience to tears by his pathetic utterances of these 
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words, **how soon we are forgotten when we are dead." 
They find a response in the bosom of every man. Our 
daily experience warns us that this is to be the fate and 
doom of all around us. The great statesman, the 
brilliant orator, the gifted scholar, the learned Judge, 
the brave soldier, the patriot and friend of humanity 
fall by our side and are gone. The gaps made by their 
absence are filled by a rushing crowd, and the man who 
yesterday commanded the applause of a listening 
Senate or a grateful Nation, to-day sleeps quietly 
in the churchyard, and his memory is already a 
thing of the past. The eagle which proudly soared to 
meet the sun, and the little sparrow, fall dead side by 
side upon the same field, and both are equal. Death is 
no respecter of persons, but lays in the grave to 
moulder and decay the king and the plowman. Every 
day reminds us of the brevity, the unsatisfactory nature 
of human life — how unsubstantial its honors, how 
shadowy its rewards. The fame we thought secure, 
slips from our grasp— and as we come to learn too late 
the history of human hopes and human ambitions, we 
are led like Solomon to exclaim, ** there is no remem- 
brance of the wise more than the fool forever ; seeing 
that which now is shall be forgotten, for what profit 
hath a man of all his labor which he taketh under the 
sun? Behold, all is vanity." — Herald, 
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